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PREFACE. 



An accurate acquaiotance with the Prosody and Me- 
tres of the Greek Langaage is so necessary an accompa- 
niment of true scholarship, that any attempt to advocate 
its claims to the notice of the student would be entirely 
superfluous* It must be admitted, however, that, while 

all atnong us are very ready to Licknow ledge the impor- 
tance of this branch of learning, only a small number, 
comparatively, have been induced to make it a subject 
of careful study ; and the result is, that, in matters ap- 
pertaining to Greek Prosody and Metre, many of those 
who ought to be better acquainted with these topics dis- 
play oftentimes a very lamentable want of accuracy. 
What renders this the more provoking is, that they who 
come among us from transatlantic seminaries of learning, 
where metrical studies are much more carefully pursued, 
frequently undertake to sit in judgment upon our viola- 
tions of the laws of prosody and metre, when they them- 
selves are at best but very poor representatives of the met- 
rical knowledge which exists in their lown countries. 

One great obstacle to the successful cultivation of pros- 
odiacal studies among us has undoubtedly been the want 
of a proper treatise on the subject, which, without encum- 
bering the student, in the commencement of his career, 
with any unusual burden, might, neverthdess, lay before 
him such a view of matters connected with the prosody 
and metres of the Greek tongue as would enable him to 
pursue his investigations in this department with satisfao- 
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lion and advantage. The present treatise has oeen pre- 
pared with this view. Its object is to give all the neces- 
sary inforniatioii appertaining to Crreek prosody in a sim- 
ple garby and one which may invite rather than repel. 
The more intricate questions connected with the subject, 
and on which the ingenuity of European scholars loves 
to exercise itself, are here purposely omitted, and nothing 
18 offered but what may prove immediately and perma* 
nently useful. 

The Choral Scanning is intended to initiate the young 
scholar into a department of metrical study, which to 
the inexperienced bears a very formidable name, but 
which in reality, with the exception of a few knotty 
points that occasionally present themselves, forms a very 
pleasing branch of investigation, and a very inviting field 
for the ingenuity of the student In preparing this part 

of the work, the nuthor has deemed it most advisable to 
present the beginner with specimens of the English and 
German ^sterns ; and, accordingly, in the ^ Prometheus 
Yinctus," Burney's " TerUamen*^ has been followed, while 
in the Ajax'' and CEdipus Tyrannus'^ the Conspectus 
MHrorumf* of Wunder has been taken as a guide; There 
can be but one opinion, however, respecting the great su- 
periority of the German method* 

The introduction of remarks on Indo-Germanic Anal- 
ogies into a work on Greek Prosody may require some 
explanation. The observations m question were intend- 
ed to accompany a Greek Grammar recently published, 
but were withheld from the fear of making that work 
too voluminous and expenrive, and they are given here, •> 
at the end of the Prosody, because no other avenue may 
present itself for years by which they can be brought 
forward. 
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GREEK PROSODY. 



L 

I. PnosoDY (npoaoySia), in its common acceptation at the 
present day, treats of the quantity of syllables, or the time 
occvpied in pronouncing them* 

IL The ancient Greek grammarians, however, connected 
with the term a much more coni])rehensive meaning, and 
made it refer to everything by which the sound of a syllable 
was affected. Hence prosody, with them, incloded also the 
accents and breathings.' 

III. Hence it is clear how the ancients came to speak 
of seven proper prosodies^ for they included the threefold 
accent, the twofold breathing, and the twofold quantity.' 

IV. To these seven proper prosodies the ancients added 
what are called the affections of a word, or the ififiuenees 
upon k (Tri^), and denominated these improper prosodies? 

V. The three improper prosodies were the apostrophe^ 
hyphen, and hypodiastole*^ 

Yi. Hence prosody, in its strict acceptation, is ienfMf 
cdieisdng of the seven proper and the three improper kinds. 
In the present treatise, however, we will confine ourselves 
merely to the consideration of Qwmtity and Metre* 

1. Bekkerj Anecdoi. Grac. 676, 16. *Opt^ovTaL o6p Kpoo^dUtv 

iHJrejf , K. T. X. Compare Spit'zrferj TVo*. Gr. ^ 1 . 

2. Ckcrroboscus, ap. BekkcTt A, G, 703, 84. 'laHov 6ti rpi^x^^ 
€Tai 7j 7rpo(T(f)diay k. t. X. 

3. BekkcTy 683, 23. X/o^ 6h yivuGKSLV 6ti ra Tzddrj ovk eial KvpiuQ 
vpoa^Staif aXX^ KOTaxpwriKu^y k, r. X* 

4w Mtker^ I, e, 

6. Bekkerf 674, 1. Tlpoa({>S(at ehi <J^/ca, b^ela, papetOt TrepfffTrw- 
fthfiff fuutpd, fipaxfMf daoeia, ifn^j 6.n6aTpo^^ km vnoduioToXi. 
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* 6£NX]IAL RULE 



II. 

I. Every syllable is either long or shorl; OF) in oilier 

words, requ^es a louger or shorter time for its pronuncia 
lion. 

IL To these two kinds of syllables a third is to be added, 

"which is called the common or arbitrary. By this is meant 
a syllable which may be used as long or short ; as, for ex- 
ample, a short Yowel which may be short or long befpre a 
mute with a liquid, or a short final syllable which may be 
lengtheAed by crasis or otherwise/ 

m. 

GENERAL RULE. 

In Greek, the vowels e and o are short hy nature f f] and 
<j are hmg hy nature^ and a, are daubtJuL 

1. When a vowel is said to be short by nature, the mean^ 
ing is, that it is short by its natural pronunciation^ being 
equivalent merely to one short time. On the oUiw hand, 

a vowel long by nature is long by its natural pronunciation, 
being equal to two short times. Thus is equivalent to ee, 
and 6) to oo« 

2. Hence it follows, that the short vowel s haa ri for its 
corresponding long one ; and the short vowel o, in like 
manner, has 6> for its long« But in the case of a, there 
is no distinct mark or letter by which the eye can tell at 

the iiistani wlu ther these vowels are long or short,' and 
hence they are called douhtful^ 

l.'It is evident, that, in proper metres, the syllable, m iiseif arbiLraiy, 
has always the definite quantity of a long or aliort. Ooinpaie the lin* 
guage ef Hennann, Eltm. Doctr. Meir, c. 9, ^ 1. ** Quum in nummw 
tempora mnia ceria ae iefnUa e$9e debeaniffiteUe nUettigiiwrf in nti- 

rneri.'? ipsis nihil usqvam jyosFf anrr^px esse ; ita/jue, si quce inveniuntur 
ancipilcs syllabcBy t. c, guce I'rrvcs sint, qiivm lnjirr(T' €!>isc debearUf vel 
longcty quum debeant hreves es^c, ta^y quod ad fiumerum aliinctf pro tul' 
ibu8 numerariy quales debeant esse^ eUi nan sifU taleg.^* 

3. The donbttol vowels were called by some of the aneient gEamma^ 
nans d'lxpova, i. e., dodble-ttmed ; by others ^fnpL^oXof i, e., Iiidstnils. 
Compaie BMer, An, Gr. 800, 97. 
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RULES FOR LONG TOWXLS. 3 

8. It must be carefully borne in min^, however, that, by 

actual usage, every syllable iu any particular ca.^e always 
has a definite quantity, either long or short; and that, wlica 
we speak of doubtful syllables, we do not mean that they 
have anythmg doubtful in their nature, or wavering between 
long and short as f egards the same word ; but only that they 
have no corresponding Jong or short marks by which the 
eye can detect their quanti^ at a ^ance. 

IV. .'J 
RULES FOR LONG VOW£LS« 

1. Nature. 

I. Eveiy syllable whish has an ^ or 6> is long by nature*; 

as, fjfispa, <»}{i6cy See, 

II. Every diphihono', or double vowel, likewise makes a 
syllable naturally long ; as, cupoi^ avpa, ruxogf eipog^ oucog^ 
obdoig^ fitp-pvid, dyop^, Sic. 

III. When two vowels are combined by contraction into 
one, the syllable becomes naturally long ; as, lor (kidca ; 
tipydg for depydg ; ipo^ for lep6^. 

IV. Every circumflexed vowel is long ; as, dpana^ ttaaa^ 
ttvlaa, pv^ia,^ 

Exemptions* 

1 . E very .final syllable, which is long by reason of a vowel 
or diphthong, can be made short if it stand in the thesis,' 
and the next word begins with a vowel ; and in the epic 
writers this shortening amounts almost to a constant rule 

1. This will be a^ain considered under the head of accent, 

2. The ikesis is that part of the foot on which the stress of the voice 
does not fall, and is opposed, to the ar^i.^ thus, iti T/fxivr/^ HiG iiial sjl- 
Isble has the «r#i>, the mDsining two •» in the liUftt. 

3. The jprineiple on which this exception depends ie easily explained. 
The rj in ifdnni^ Un example, is equivalent to ee, and one of these epsi* 
lone being supposed to be elided before the initial vowel of the follow- 
ing word, the other cpsilon remains, of course, short bv nature. In other 
words, the hnal vowel of j/ufvt) loses, as it were, a portion of its natural 
loDgth, by the sinking of the voice and by the vowel immediately follow- 
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EXCEPTIONS. 



as, /nj^i'Ij iv f^vOeamv {^Uom. IL 1, 35b) ; d//<^c5 bfiCdg (lb* 
23) ; 6ex,0aL &noi.va (lb. 57) i KkvOi fmf *Jifiyv(MTO^* (Jb, 

2. On tlie contrary, the lon^ vowel retains its natural 
measure wlien it falls in the aibis ol the loot. The ioiiuw- 
ing Uomeric yerses contain examples of both kinda.^ 

^Hfieripi^ hi oZ/ca>, 'Apyei, Tr]?M6t 'rrdrpri^. (iZ. 1, 30 ) 

3. Nevertheless, the epic, and, after their example, the 
degiac poets, sometimes permit the long vowel or diph- 
thong to retain its quantity even in the thesis of the foot.^ 

4. A long vowel or diphthong, with a vowel following, is 
sometimes shortened in the middle of a word ; as, ifmuog, 
o?Of, vWc> rcXovrogy rovrovt^* &c. 

ing it. So the u in ufKjxj is equivalent to two onaicrons, one of which 
it loses before the following vowel, while the other remains short. In 
like manner, the diphthongs oi m de^daif and ev ia fuv, are supposed 
l»ach to lose a vowel. 

1. Here, after one of the vowels has been supposed to be ehded, and 
a single short Towel remauui, ilus latter, betnff in the iisu of the foot, 
neelTes the stress of the voice, and becomes long again; Thus, in the 
foot /)d fvtf the pliable pc» is in the arsis, and hence, though one of the 
omicrons composing the ome^ is supposed to be cut off before the ini- 
tial vowel of cvl, and only a smgle oiriicron remains, that omicron is nev- 
ertheless lengthened by the stress of the voice fallmir upon it. On the 
Other hand, in the foot oIku Iv, the omega is in the thei»is, and hence, 
after tUs TOwel has lost one of its component omicrons before the next 
wold, there is no stress of the voice upon the other omicron, and dwre- 
fore it remains short. 

2. It is not correct to say that this mostly takes place only in words 
to which a digamma was oricrinally prefixed. Passages frequently occur 
in which these Icngthpiiiags are found wilhoui the support of the digamma. 

3. Homer oniy shortens certain forms, of which ifincuug and otuf are 
two instances. With the Attic dramatic poets, the shortening of tho 
diphthong ai is much more rare than that of oe, and occurs pnncipally 
ia the words detXoloc, yepd^OQ, Kpv^aXoc^ and Uiat, too, mostly in ana« 
psstie and dactylic metres. (Compare remarks under the head of Hia- 
tus in the iambic tri ncter, paije 67 of this volnme ) The comic, later 
epic, and epigrammatic poets have proceeded the farthest in this sbort- 
eninjT of long syllables. Upon the whole, it must be remarked, that iho 
shortening here referred to takes place most frequently m the diphihongs 
•I and <M, which the grammarians ne?er regarded as a full long <^uantity 
In the thesis of the tone. Hence the ancients attribute to die article ol, 
^ only li time. Bekker^ An, Or, 881, 99. Sfittner^ Or. Froi, p. & 
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II. P08ITIOW. 

I. A short Qt doubtful vowel before two consonants or a 

double letter jp) is almost always long ; as, artAAuj^ 

IL Tbese two consonants may belong to the same word 
with the vowel ; as, hmepog, or one of them may belong 
to the same word, and the other to the succeeding word ; 
as, TU)v dfjtdOev yc, ded ^vyarep A4d$>, or both may be found 
at the beginning of the following word ; as, &vdpd dvtfrbv 
Jtovra. 

1. A short Yowel betare a mute, followed by a liquid (A, 
fi, p), remains short, provided the mute and liquid belong 
to one and Ae same syllable.^ 

2. This rule, kowevcr, of a vowel before a mute and li- 
quid, is itseli subject to the following limitaticms : 

I. Homer and the oldest Greek poets mostly avoid the 
shortening of syllables before a mute and liquid, and 
generally permit it only when the form, followed by p 
or A, could not otherwise be adapted to the verse. ^ 
Plence Homer nsually shortens die precedmg syllable 
only before /ip, (5p, i5^p, /cp, 7rp, rp, before 
TrA, tA, xX, 

n. In scanning the dramatic writers, the following cases 

must be carefully noted. 

(a.) A short vowel before a soft mute (tr, «, t), or an 
aspirate ^) followed by a liquid, is much 

rather left short than lengthened by the Attic poets.* 

(i3.) A short vowel before a middle mute (ft 7, d), fol- 

1. The syllable, therefore, always remains long, 1. When the liquid 
stands before the mute ; as, dipiut* S* In compound words, whether 
th0 liquid precede or follow ; as, ixXafMifo, 3. When & word ends 
with one of the two conaonanta, and the next bepns with the other ; My 
^itf fuyaXrii 'ktfmi&lv irdrnf. 4^ When the Towel ie long by nature ; 

as, f7raB%ov, jitjvvtoov. 

%. Forton, ad Hiurip, Qrcst. 64. Erfiurdi, ad Soph. 4;. 1 109. 

A !2 
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RULES FOR SliOKT VOWJBLS 



lowed by is short in the comic writers, but in 

tragedy is mostly long, 
(7.) A short vowel before a middle mute, followed by 

any liquid except p, is almost alwa3r8 long. In 

Euripides such syllables are always long ; but in 

<£schylu8y Sophocles, uid Aristophanes, they arc 

sometimes short.' 
The tragic writers occasionally luave a vowel 

short before the two liquids [av,^ 
HI. /As the epic writers, according to what has just been 
remarked (2, 1), employ this shortening chiefly when 
the word cannot in any other maimer be adapted to 
the measure, this circumstance explains why some- 
times even two mutes, as ok, and the double consonant 

netTlect length by position, imd leave the preceding 
vowel short ; as, for exampK , lieiore ZajtwOog^ Ze^^sia^ 

V. 

RULES FOR SHORT VOWELS. 

I. A vowel before another vowel or dipliiliong is, gener- 
ally speaking, short. Still, however, there are numerous 
exceptions to this rule, which will be mentioned in the 
course of the work. 

XL Every syllable which has an e or 0 is short by nature, 
unless lengthened by position or crasis ; as, iir6^. 

1. Parson, ad Eurip. Hec. 8SS. Ehmskjff ad Eurip, Med. 288. 

2. This is opposed hy some critics, and amoiu: the rest by Elmslej 
(ad Eurip, BmxIl 113i), bat the nile it mieccmliiUy dafended by For- 
aon. 

3. To remove these shortenings, Knight {Prolcg. ad Horn, 79) writes 
AoKvpdog, AtAtta, Kuuavdpo^y &c., and refers, in support of this opin- 
ion, to the coiM of Zaocle (Messana) of the aeventh century B.C., 
which ffiTe ihe name of the place in the old form, AANKAH. Thiersch 
(Gr, Gr. f 146, 6) thinks that this form for the name of Zancle may 
have arisen from the defective orthography of ancient times. This, bow* 
ever, is very unlikely ; and we may cite, in support of Knight's opinion, 
the ovxi fmpaydw oS Asclepiaties iAutJkoL Fal. vol. ii , p. 50 1), 
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Exertions. « 

The Greek poets, espucially the rpic, often avail tlieia- 
selves of the aid of the arsis in lengthening a short syllable. 
This takes place, L At the end of words ; IL In the begin- 
ning of them ; III. In the middle of compomids. 

L Lengthening of short syllables at ilte end of wards* 

1. A short i>y liable at tlie end of a word is oilcn length- 
ened in this manner, when the next word begins with a li- 
quid ; as, Kan Xiirdprpf {IL 6^ 64) ; de \iekLfpf (IL 20, 
322) ; vdari vC^ovreg (IL 7, 425) ; and plov (IL 14, 154). 

2. A short syllable at the end of a word is also sometimes 
lengthened in a similar manneri when the next word begins 
with the semivowel a ; as, Kara cv^teotatv (Od, 10, 238).* 

3. The Attics, in iambic trimeter verse, sometimes 
lengthen the short syllable before p ; as, napd peiOpoiat 
{Soph. Aniig. 704). In the measures which approach 
nearer to the epic dialect, other syllables also occur length- 
ened.' 

IL Lengthening of short syllables in the beginning of words. 

Not only at the end, but also at the beginnino of words, 
the epic language lengthens a short or doubtful Towel by 
the arsis, especially where two or more shorts follow. And 
here the following cases may be distinguished : 

1. It happens least frequently that a pure short is made 
long; as, Ze<l>vpt7i (Od, 7, 119); inlrcvog {lb. 12, 
423) ; oieg {IL 9, 425). 

2. The doubtful vowels a, a, v, are far more frequently 

1. Sucli lengthening is observed ihe most rarely before mutes, and 
Ha^L of all before the aspirates ^, Xy ^* 1^ roason ii, that the aapi* 
latea never admit of bemg doubled in pronnnciation, wheieas the liquide 
easily are. 

2. Hermann, ad Sopk. Antig. I. c.-^U. El. Doctr. Metr. i5.—3f ark- 
land, ad Eurif. Suffi* 94.~JS^m«/fy, ad Eurip. IpL tn Tawr. p. 199, 
Z4jM. ed. 
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made long in the arsis of a tetrasyllable, or longer 
word ; as, for example, in such forms as d&dvarogt 

OKdftarogf dvi(p€Xo^^ dwdXa^iog, wtmfiwBtu^ dmSUa^ 
fUUy &c. The same usage occurs in many polysylla- 
bles, with I and v ; as, Aloyev^^, llfHOfd^^ 'Irai^jat^ 
dvyarepay vXoKdfJuopoi, ^c. In proper names, as Pru 

amides, Italia^ &;c., the Latin poets have followed the 
example of the Greeks. i 

m. Lengikemng of short syllahhs in tho middle of verbs. 

1« The epic writers often lengthen by arsis in the middle 
of compomid words ; namely, when the latter part begins 
with a liquid; as, SLd^XBlarC (Od. 9, 291) j tcardvevciyv 
{lb, 490) ; Kardpiyfikd {lb. 14, 226).» 

2. The tragic writers have occasionally allowed them* 
selves lengthenings of this kind, especially in proper names ; 
as, 'iTTTTOju^Juv, IlapOevonaiog} 

3. The lengthening in the midctte of the word before other 
than liquid letters is quite rare, and occurs mostly only in 
polysyllabic words ; as, ^UTreriog (IL 16, 174) ; Aid<f>aviog 
{AfUhol. Pal. 1, 502, Appollanid. 6, 2); inoipasu {IL 21, 
329). 

VI. 

RULES FOR DOUBTFUL VOWELS. 

I. The chief object of Greek prosody is to reduce to rule 
tiie quantity of the doubtful or arbitrary vowels, a, i, v. 

IL This is done in various ways, among which the po* 
sition of the accent affords some, though not very extensire 
aid, as may be seen by what follows. 

1. Spitsner lecommendi, tbtt, in the cm of diort vowelt, the cmi- 

Bonant which follows be doubled ; as, iXXaBoVf iXkfjKTo^ {Gr. Pros. p. 
16). It is better, however, to write the consonant singly, and suppoee 

it to be doubled in pronunciation. 

2. Compare HermanTi. Ei Doctr. Metr. p. 28. 

3. In cases of this kind, many critics have recourse to the <i>gftnr^ma. 
{^SfUzukir^ de F«r*. Gr. Heroic, p. 86.) 
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Use oj accent in determining quantity » 

L Every syllable marked witli a circumfiex is long by 
nature ; and, therefore, when this accent stands upon a 
doubtful vowel, it sliows this vowel to be long ; as, ttkvQi^ 

II. In like manner, when the acute accent stands upon 
the penult of a polysyllabic word, the final syllable is long ; 
as, Sy^f ^7^9 iyiov. So, also, reaiMdf fnp'op^.^ 

in. On Uie o^er hand, wben a doabtfol vowel stands at 
the end of a word, and the penult has the circumflex, the 
final syllable is short ; as, xXySif npdyfM,* 

IV. The final syllable is also short when the aente is on 

the antepenult , as, TV(p07]TLy KepKvpd,^ 

y. In dissyllabic and polysyllabic words, when the final 
syllable is short and the penult has the acute accent, the 
penult also is short ; as, Kpiai^ (i), Xvaig (v), noXXdicig (d)* 

VI. As, iiowevcr, the length or shortness of a syllable 
can be obtained only imperfectly from the^ accent, it is ne* 
cessary to seek for general rules, which may coincide with 
llic usage of the poets. These we will now proceed to 
give. 

I. 

Of the doubtful vowels in the end of words. 
I. Final a is short ; as, rpdne^d, tvd, bnr&ra^ t£tv^. 

1 . A long vowel beuig equal to two short ones, and the accent which 
stood on the ante]ton ilt of aying being shifted to the penult of dyta, this 
penult bccornr*:, in fact, the antepenult, beyond which the accent cannot 
be thrown back ; the final fsyllable beintr now equal to two vowels, and 
compelling, of course, the acute to be transferred to the i. 

8. In this case, when we lesoWe the word, the acute stands over the 
antepenult, and the circumflex is fonned from the union of the acute of 
the antepenult with the grave of the penult ; as, fidaX?j)Vy fiuXkov. Now 
if the last syllable were long here, the acute wonld fall upon the fourth 
syllable from the end, which is contrary to one of the laws of the acute 
accent. 

3. This follows from what has been said under note 1. 

4. For, if the penult were long in this case, it would require to be 
jBasked with tho circumflex. 
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Exceptions, 

1. But a pure i» long ; as, *\B7jvaa, ^iXtd^ autvd^ ex- 
cept verbals in rpia ; as, jjniXTpidy and derivatives from 
adjectives in fj^ ; as, dXtfieid ; and also tipeid, itMeta^ 
patjlXeid (a queen) ; but fkuJiXeld (a kingdom), and /3a- 
aLXeid (adj. fem. royal), 

2. The Doric a for 17 is long ; as, (^/txa, Alveid ; and 
also the Doric genitive in a from nominatives ki ag 
and T/^" ; as, ^AvvL6dg, d ; *ATpel6i]g, a. 

8* Words ending in da and to have the a long in a few 
proper names ; as, A^da, XifUjU0d} 

4« Words ending in pa not preceded by a diphthong;* 
as, Kidpdf TTTipd^ x^H^ » except dyKvpa, yitpvpd^ bkvpdf 
icifiKvpd^ and the perfect middle of verbs in pot; ns^ 

6ti<l}0opdj 7i err opd. 

5. Words ending in pa with a consonant preceding ; as, 
Aypdt irirpd^ dttiorpd ; except o^odjpo, aisoXoTdvdpa^ 
Tavdypd, 

6. All feminine adjectives from masculines in ; as, 
duuUd ; except dia, ir&rvidf Id, and fud. 

7. Duals in a, as fMowrd, and vocatives from nouns in a{*, 
as Aiveid,^ or poetical vocatives of the third declen- 
sion, as Aaoddfid^ ILokvddfid* 

8. The accusative in so, from the genitive (third declen^ 
sion) in e(M>g ; as, IhjXedj from HrjXioyg ; [iaoiked, from 
PaaiXecoc ; hut in Homeric Greek, IIijA^d,^ from Iliy- 
Aifoc ; (ktatXijdt from jScuriA^o^.* 

1. The length of the final syllable in words ending in da and Oa,, ap- 
pears to be derived from their Doric origin. Lohrck. ad Phryn. 438. 

2. For ntipdy /leipOf a^atpa, dec ., have the iiaal syllabic short. The 
word iraipd retains tiie lon^ a, as being formed from irapog^ hdpa^ iral- 
pa. Again, AlBpa and ^(u6pa take the long quantity on account of the 
two consonants that interrene between the dipathong and final tjrtlable. 

,8. But the Tocative in a from masculine nouns in T/r is short. 

4. In Homer (//. 1, 205 ; OJ 12, 630) QTjff^a is to be prononnced, 
by svnizesis, Ofjaia, So also i vdia (//. 7, 222), of which the Homeric 
gem live is Tvdeof. 

5. Even in Attic Greek the a is sometimes shortuued. Gom^aro 
Pmr9on, ad Eurif, Hec* 870. 
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0. Noims in eMi, from yeibs in etw \ as, irpo^tfreidf iov» 

II. Final av is short ^ as, ay, ixd^iidv^ Aldv, iitkdv, tto^j;^- 

1. Masculmeft inav axe long ; as, Tirai^, TKUdi^. 

2. The neuter adjective Trav ; and hence ihc Attics ap- 
pear to have taken occasion to lengthen here and there 
the fonna componnded with it ; aa, &ndVt iwindVf nap^ 
^av. But ndfjtnav and Trpdirav are probably eyerjr- 
where decidedly short * 

a* Adverbs in av ; aa, XtdVf iydv, nipdv. On the con*^ 
Iraiy, Srav and itr&rav follow the quantity of the aim- 

pie dv. 

4* Accuaatives of the first declension, from a long nom- 
inatiye ; aa, ^tXiav^ from ^iA^d ; Alvdav^ from Jilvtiag. 
But the accusative in av from a short nominative is 
short ; as, noTvidv^ from norvid ; rpane^aVf from rpd- 

6. The Doric genitive plural of the first declensim in 

av, as formed by contraction, is likeu i'se always long ; 
as, (iekidv^ wfi^dv, for fieXiojv^ vvfujkiv, So, also, 
the Doric forms derived from those in 47, or produced 

by contraction ; as, rxoLiidv, TloaeLddVj 'A^Kfidv, 

III. Final op is short ; as, 6vdp, viicTdp^ lidmp. 

Exceptions, 

1. Monosyllables in op are long ; as, icdp, \l)dp. 

8. The adverb yap is properly short ; but before ol and 
similar words it very often occurs long in epic lan- 
guage, through the forpe of the following breathing.' 



1. Formore special rules concerning cm, /a, ota, and ata, in Attic 
Gi«ek» consult Maltby, Lex. Pro$. cc. v. and vii. ; of his Pioaody, p 
nt. and Ixv., ed. 2. 

2. Blomfidd, ad JEsch. Pers. 42. Bultmann, Gr. Gr. ^ 62, n, 6. 

3. D'OrviUe, Vann. Crit. p. 391, se^. 
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IS FINAL ag. 

♦ IV. Final ag in long ; as, Alveid^j ndg^ ^/^S*! (l>iMdg, TV- 

Exceptions* 

1. Words of the third declension not forming the geni- 
tive in avTog ; as, fi^jidg, fiiydg, Aa/itTrdf, aeAo^, Kepag^ 
Sic* But rdkdg has the final syllable long. 

2. The accusative plural of nouns and ^participles of the 
third declension ; as, TiTdi>dc, rvrcrovrag^ rroiuevag, 
ipfiivag^ 6lc, (but (3aaiXedg, irom fkujiXed). The accu- 
sative plural of the first declension, on the other hand, 
is always long. 

3. Adverbs in ag are short ; as, TreAa^, drpiiidg, dyicdg* 

4. A( is short in the second person of the difierent tenses 
which terminate therein ; as, lrr)^a^, riy^eia^f oUag^ 
XiXoindg, rrtxbvfcdc. 

5. By a license of the Doric dialect, forms in ac, other- 
wise long, are occasionally shortened, and that, too, 
even in accusatives plural of the first declension ; as, 
Molpdg (TIieocriL 2, 160) ; avrag (Id, 3, 2) ; vv^i^o^ 
(Id. 4, 29). 

II. Of Final u 

1, Final i is short ; as, l^i, brl, ^dXl^ rv-nroval^ rlOt^^ 
Ac. 

JExceptions. 

. 1. But the abridged form Kpl (for Kptdtj) is long, together 

wiih llic names of letters in c ; as, ft, ttI, &;c. 

2. The paragogic l, added by the Attic comic poets and 
orators to certain pronouns and adverbs, is likewise 
long ; as, oirro&t, vwly oirrtaai, i^c. So the similar i 
in the words odi, ravri, devpl, Sic. 

8. Adverbs ending in c, and formed from nouns, have the 
f mtker long or shorty but more commonly short ; such 
as djwx^h ^l^o^XVh TTavdr^iii, navoiuXi, aitovrfrL^ &c. 
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FlHAt STLLABLB8. 13 

• 

But those wliich refer to naUans have the $ ahoojfs 
shmti ^KvBunX^ *ApyoXi<nXy BapCapiari, ^c.^ 

II. Final tv is short ; as, rvimjv&lVj tplv, irdXlVp mXlVf 

npiv, vlv^ atpiv. 

Exceptions* 

1. Final lv, making ivog in the genitive, is lung j as, litf/' 
fiLv, Iktlv, 

2* Nouns that have two terminations for die nominatiTe ; 

as, deXtpiv (otherwise deXfpig)^ &ktIv, plv, Iv^ Xtv. 
3. The datives plural ijfilv and v[iiVf though in several in- , 

stances Sophocles makes and iffdVf and the epic 

dialect has also &fi[uVf vfifilv, 

HL Final «f is short ; as, 61^, rpig^ 7roA?f, rvpaufvi^^ &c. 

Exceptions* 

1. Monosyllabic nouns, and those wliicli have two ter- 
minations for the nomiaative \ as, Xig^ pig^ tug^ 6eX- 

2. Dissyllables which make the penult of the genitive 

long i as, d^l^^ /3aA6Zf , tcXtfig^ nvripZg^ Kprimg^ bpvlq^ 
^c. 

d« Polysyllables with two short syllables before the last ; 

as, parpaxtc;^ KaXafil^, aapovig^ nkoicap^i^jpcupapl^, i^c. 
(but jBaacAig^ luertg), 

1. Consult lilomfield, ad JEsch. Prom. 216. According lu llus critic, 
the adwba in quMtion on^t always to be written with a eimple TOwel 

in the termination. The MSS. fluctuate between i and ei ; as, 6^oyTfH 
and QfioyijTety &vaTt and avareL On the other hand, Lobeck, ad Shpk, 
Antig. 1213, maintains that the diphthong is admissible into the worr?g 
derived from adjectives ; but in those from substantives he would make 
the formation conform strictly to the radical word. Spitzmr, Pros. Chr» 
p. 48. 

2. 'Opvigf however, has the last syllable often short in tragedy, though 
alwsTS foDff in comedy ( Porscn, ad Eur. Hec* 204). In Homeric Greek 
tibe miil syuable is long. Spitzner thinks that we most assume a double 
form, 6pPiCf Wocy Ivt and also 5p2bf, Zv, The yet extant floial &pv€t^ 
ftkTemi tills opinion. 

B 
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14 FINAL SYLLABLES. 

4« Adjectives in tc» compounded from long forms, are 
likewise long in the &nal syilahle » as* dkiKpqnig^ (iw 

m. OfFindlv. 
I. Final V ift ,«hon ; as» ov^ yovv^ yXvicv, ddttpv^ darv. 

Exertions. 

I. The third person singular of the imperfect and second 
aorist ot verbs ia Vfu ^ as, edvj l<pv ; also of the sec- 
ond peiaon impeiatiTe in one of its foims ; as^ duKVVf^ 

8. The names of the letters and fictitious words ; 

aSy V, ypVf 6lc. 

II. Final vp is short , as, avv, ttoAvv, fipaSvVf (evyvi^v. 

Exertions. 

1. The accusative of nouns which have vg in the nom- 
inative ; as, IXvv, IxOvv, Igx^v^ d<ppvv, iwv, 

2. Nouns that have two terminations for the nominatiFo ; 
as, ^6pKW (otherwise ^6pKvq) ; or woq in the geni- 
tive ; as, fiooGip. 

3. The first person singular imperfect and second aorist 
of verbs in vfu ; as, I0vv, idvv^ kdtlitvvv, iievyvvv. 

4. Nvv, when equivalent to nunc. Ni>v, the enclitic, 
though short in Homer (who uses also vv)^ is often long 
in tragedy, and always long in comedy.' 

III. Final vp is long ; as, irvp, fidprvp. Yet, in the ob* 

lique cases, these make Trvpog, TrvpL ; fAaprvpog, fidprvpi.^ 

1. Hie thiid penon imperative, deucviSrOf follows the analogy of deuc" 

vvdi. 

2. Monk, ad Furrp. Alcest. 1096. Id. in Mns. Crit vol. i., p. 73. 
An opposite doctrme is maintained, however, by £Uendt, Lex. Sitph, 
vol. ii., p. 183. 

3. The Etym. Mag. 506, 20, considers substantives in as scaicely 
Greek, and admits only sneh as fmprvp, y^nfhp, &c., but zejects foims 
like KipKvp, IXkta, to which Aicadhis, d$ Aec, 19, 17, adds also Aiyvpk 
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INCRBMSNT OF NOUNS. 15 

IV. Pinal is short ; ss, paOvg, Kopvg, nrjxvg, nf>€afiv^, 

Exceptions. 

1. Nouns in Irbich hare vo^ in the genitive ; as, Ax' 

Avf, IXvg, IxOvg, V7]6vc, dtfyfw^, nXrjdvg} 

2. JNouQs which have two tenninations in the nominal 
tire ; as^ ^&pKv^. 

3. Monosyllables ; as, /^vf , avg, 

4. Terminations of verbs in v/u ; as, SeUvic (second per- 
son singular present)^ Seucvvg (participle), ideiKvvg^ A^c. 

r n. 

Of the doubtful vowels in the ineremetU of nouns. 
I. A in the increment of nouns is generally short ; as* 

Exceptions. 

1. All increments in avo^ are long, exceptrdXavo^, fiiXd" 
vo^ ; as, TtrdVf dvog ; Ilav, dvog ; 'Avlav^ dvo^ ; Tra- 
idv, dvog^ &c. 

2. All increments in oicoc, from nominatives in pure, 

are long; as, ola^, dtcQg\ pva^f dicog ; (pala^, dKog; 

3. A is long in the dative ploral of novas, that have 
a long penult in the genitive singular ; as, ylyag, ay- 
TO^, dm ; Ttnl}ag, avrog, dai ; nag, avrog, dot. But 
those which are syncopated in the singular have Ihe a 
short ; as, dvdpdaty narfioai. 

4. Add the following examples of nouns which have a in 
the increment long * 

3. But KTiiTij^, Eurip. Htppol, 227, and alw^ so in tngedy. Alio 
Monk, ad Eurip. L c 
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INCUMSKT OX KOUKS. 



drog. 



II. I is short in tlie increment of neuter nouns ; as^ IjUXi, 
trog ; and in masculines and feminines which have 

genitive in to^, l6o(;, ox irog ^ aa, izoXig, tof ; ipig, ^6og ; 



Exceptiom, 

1. The following, however, have a long penult: 



Koplg, 



tdog. 



KvtiiUg, 

tcprjmgy 
Kprjvig, 
ve6pig, 
1 VTiaig, 



idoc, 

i6og, 
Uhg, 
Idog, 



X^rplg, 



*ddf, 

Wog, 
Idog^ 
idog. 



2. Add the following : 



parpaxkf 
KavcvCg^ 

nXoKOfitg^ 

f>cut>av(g^ 
tnaaftigf 



tdog^ 
l6og, 
ido?, 
idog, 
tdof. 



And other trisyllables which hare the two prior syl<* 

lables short, except ^aoiXig^ Wog^ and itcerlg, i6ag, 

III. I is long in tlic increment of masculine and fcminino 
nouns wIlk }i h ive two terminations in the nominatiTe ; as, 
deXiplg or deA^v, Ivag ; Axiig or dxrlv, Ivog. 

IV. I is also ioiig in the increment of monosyllables ; as, 
i^iV, ^lv6g ; Ig, lv6g ; A/f , XlrSg ; '^pi^^ i^plnog ; excepting, 
however, rlg^ rlvog^ and Aig^ £Mg. 

V. I is also long in nouns in igj iBog ; lirog ; t^, iyo<; ; 
and , iicog ; as, bpvig^ lOog ; rexTtf , lyog ; puari^i lyog^ 

U Mal%, LB3t» Frot^e, iv., p. Hz., 2d ed. (DiMerlation on the wsids 
ttiftag, gpiatt and ^php). 
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a kuh 4^vt$t iicag, Homeri however^ has 6p^Iicef al- 
waye abort* 

VI. But L is generLilly short in nouns in iip^ ifjoc ; and i^, 

VII« T is short in the increment of monosyllables ifr vf, 

vof ; as, Sfwgj dpvog ; f^v^*, juvd^. 

VIII. X is also short in the increment of neuters in v ; 

as, ddKfJv, vog, 

IX. T is likewise short in the increment of masculines 
and femimaes in v^* and %jp ; as, v^Kvg, vog ; LXifg^ Ikvog ; 
Ixfi^f vo^ ; fidpTvp^ vpo^ i ^ ^o neuter noun nvp^ 
TTvpog. But M5v^^ vSog^ and Kcj^vg, vOogj must be excepted. 

X. T is generally short in the iDcremeut of nouns in v( 
and tnf) ; as» vXP^i XdAMjffVdo^; except dofiHrf, vko^ ; 
Kdiuev^, vyog ; tcrffw^, vKog ; K^i)f, i>«of ; yxnj), vnog ; ypv^, 
vnog ; while B<-6/ji;f has either vKog or tJ/coc. 

XI. Nouns oi two terminations, in i;^ or have v long 
in the increment ; as, ^MpKVC or ^dpKVP, vvo^» 

III. 

Of the davb^l vowels in the ineremeni of verbs. 

L The quantity of the penult in die present and imperfect 
remains the same through all the voices and moods ; as, 

KplV(jJf efCplvOV, tCplve, KplvoifU, KplvU)^ HpiVUV^ KpiViMtV, Kfl" 

n« Most tenses have the same quantity in the penult as 

those from which they are formed ; as, ^rvirov, rvrro), irv' 

III. Verbs in lifcj, ^6>, and v^ca, increase short in the Ai- 
ture ; as, &p7Td^<»), daw ; vo/x^(j, lao) ; kXv^g}^ vaci).' 

1. Maarrtf, lyoc, "a lash but fiacrri^y txoc, a species of gum. 

2. The poets, especi^ly the epic, not imfrcquently lengthen the forma 
of verbs in by doubliiS the sibilariL letter, and thai not merely m the 
arsiSf but also in the thesis. Thus, alx^ag 6' alxftdaaavai {IL. 4, 324) ; 
and irotuaaaaiaf 'Kirivti {lb, 10, 571), 6ic. 
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18 IlfCa£M£KT OF YBRBU 



IV. Verbs in cuj, when aw is preceded by a vowel, and 
all verb* in have the penult of the inture long ; as, 

V. Verbs in dw, when preceded by a consonant other 
than p, have the penult oi the future short \ as, anaw^ daci) ; 

VI. Verbs in a(T(t> shorten the penult of the future, drop- 
ping one oi the sigmas ; as, 7rAd(7a<«>, dacj ; ifuiGaiM), daoi* 

VII. Liquid verbs, or those ending in A6>, 

Aorten the pennh of the fhtnre, but in the first aorist active 

invariably take either a long vtjwel or a diphthong ; as, 

S^ffva ; dapdim^t dop0vv«a, iddp&vva ; am(p^f mepC»^ sow 

VliL Verbis in tea, not proceeding from roots in in- 
crease long in the future; as, jrvA^, iaai ; KOvUa^im. But 
ia$Uo has the i everywhere short.* 

IX. Dissyllabic verbs in vu) are for the most part long in 
the future and aorist ; as, dvo), dvaci), k&vaa ; rpv^^, rpvm^, 
frpvoo. Except nrvacj, 

jJkviA), jJ/^vooOj tj3/uVGa ; aiul one or two others. 

X. Polysyllabic verbs in voJj on the other hand, are for the 
most part long in the penult of the future and aorist ; as, 
l0XV<»), laxvoG), toxvm ; doMpvoiy SaKpvaG), edaicpvaa, &c. 

XI. But polysyllables in vg> are for the most part short ; 
as, dvv6), dvvao) ; dpt;6>, dpvao} ; d^vfOj dA^vaoi^ ^c« 

Xn. Verbs in tki>, which have lengthened forms in Vfu^ 

1. Except fffpaw, affo ; and 7re/[>a6>) aau, in the transitive significatkm J 
for TTcpao, '* I pass ovcr,"^ has the a long. CLarkCy ad 11. 1, 67. 

2. The principle on which the chani^e takes place is this : in the fu- 
ture the tone rests on the la;bt syllable, which is cuiitiucLed, and hence 
the previous Byllable is short. In tbe aorist» however, the augment in- 
creases the number of syUables, and the tone consequentlj changes md 
travels back towards the root. 

3. Compare Draco, de Metr. 22, 25 ; 67, l.—Etym. Mag. 575, 31. 
The apparent contrad:rtinn among the ancients, it being elsewhere 
{Vomt. Laac. 247, 20.—'rheod. Ga'z. 77) laid down, that, except in fer- 

t is short in these penults, is ascribed by Spitzner and others to 
coiruption« in those passages. €hr. Pro9. p. 87. 
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INCREMENT Of VERBS* 



for the most part shortea th<9 doubtful vowel ; as, deiKvvo), 
ideUvvcv ; {uyvw^ ifdyvvw. The yerb^ M^ ^nd dtHi» 
are not exceptioiiB to this rule, since th^^yiw^t fumish 

complete iomia in i[xl^ but only in the secoad aurist 

Xill. Polysyllables in vfMC have the v ever^Hlvte short, 
except in the singular number of the present tense, active 

voire, and m the third person ])lurai ui the same tense Lind 
voice ; as« ievyvvfUf (evyvvai ; but ^evyvviJSVj i^exryvvrt^ 

XIV. On ^e other hand, dissyllables in VfU have the v 

everywhere long ; as, dvOi, dvvai, edvre, &c. 

XV. The penult of the second Aiture and second aorist 
is always- short ; as, dofioi, XaBij, Kpv6o), XIitQj SddfioVy lAo* 
Oov, eKpv6m\ eXlttov. With the sinorle exception of the 
verb TTXrjcao)^ which, in the epic dialect, retams the long 
Towel in the penoit ; as, inMfycv^ in^fytp^J 

XVI. The third persons plural in aaiy and the feminine 
participle in aoay are always long ; as, XeXoindoi, ne/cpvipd' 
a, lardai ; rv^tdoii^ ypdfiffdaaf &c.' 

XVII. The augment, which, in verbs beginning with v 
or L, consists merely in lengthe n in this vowel, makes, of 
course, the imtial syllable of the historical tenses long ; as, 
Xxerev^y UUrevov^ ucerewra. 

XVIII. The doubtful vowel in the penult of the perfect 
active strictly follows the measure of the root in the pres- 
ent ; hence the middle syllable is short in most forms which 
have a in the present ; as, ypd(po), yeypdtpa ; but fluctuates 

1. Clarke, ad. B, 3, 31. The Attic tngsdiiin retain thit in the sim- 
ple fomi {Burip. Orett. 487 ; EUetr, 1148) ; but, on the contraiy, shorten 
the compounds ; as, kKizTMytiaa {Med. 8), hKvX&ytvrtc {Rhes. 287). In 
like manner, besides kr/jiaytjv in the passive, we have also kr/i^yipf waA 
the like in later authors. So in Apollon. Rhod. 4, 1052, uTTorjurp. rvre([. 

2. The old form of the third person plural ended in -vtl ; the r was 
afterward changed into a and the v thrown out, the syllable, howerer, 
remaining ions ; as, AeAoiVdvTi, XeXoindvai, XehiiKdat. So the primi- 
tiro form of ue feminine puiiciple ended in ^voa^ hsTing the previoas 
TOw«l long, and this afterwaid dropped the y, bat retained the long ^[uanp 
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in those with c and v ; as, TpZ66>, T6Tpi<l>a ; but ^Trr^, 
pti^ ; and again, w6im>f iUkw^ ; but Kpiinmi^ xiKfv^. 
XIX. The perfect middle, with the exception of those 

which have a in the root and change it into o (as, rpt <^6>, 
iTpd(l>ov, TeTpo<t>a), has usually a long vowel in the penult; 
as, iy<i> (I break), Idya ; Av6dv(0f Idda ; Kpd^iif idxpaya ; 
piyeo), epplya ; rpc^G)^ rerplya ; (fypLoao), 7Te(f>plKa, Sic. But 
iTE(f>pd6a and some others are found short ; and, m old fornAS, 
the first Towel was shortened by position, aflter rejecting 
the intermediate consonant ; as, fM&aOj yey da, 6eMa, m^nm. 

XH. Perfects, with what is called the Attic reduplicatioUi 
haFe usually, in polysyllabic verbs, a short TOwel in the pe- 
nult ; as, dAsi^, dX^At^a ; dpeffOOi,^^ 6p<M>pvxa. Still, how- 
ever, in Ionic poets, forms of this kind are occasiouaily 
lengthened ; as, eiXTiXovOa, vnefivrifivKe (//, 22, 491). 

XXL When a is inserted in the third person plural of 
the perfect or pluperfect, or of the optative, it is always 
short ; as, 6p<l)p^:ydT0, KSiCAtdraL, TTtiBoidro, &c. 

XXIL The reduplication before the root of verbs in fit is 
shcnt ; as, rWrffUf iUkifu. 

XXIII. In verbs in fu the a is always short ; as, lardTOV, 
lardfMeVf 6lc, Except in the third person plural in d<ri, and 
in the masculine tod feminine participles ; as, tardffi, fo- 
Tdg, laraaa. 

m 

Of the Doubtful Vowels m the Penultimate. 

h Of a in the penuHtimiae. 

L Penultimate a is generally short before a vowel or 
diphthong, or a single consonant ; as, dyXdo^, ^oxi^^ icokS^ 
JL Put penultin)ate a is long in the luliuvving cases : 
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Before a vaweL 

1. Li 

6a^pf I AvKdo)V, 

drip, and compounds, 
fcpdag, 

Odtg, 
Adtg, , 
l^dtg. 



UooeLddcjVy and the likei 
npdvgj and derivatives, 
Xddg, and derivatives, 

vdog, 
dvdrjg^ 

'TTdog,^ 
'AXg. 

The adverb del has the a common,' while those of its 
compounds in which del stands complete have the a 
short ; as, delpvrog^ delXaXog ; whereas in otheis it is 
long ; as, dtvaog^ dWaXrig? 

2. In the compounds of do) ; as, dxpd^c, 

8. In the compounds of dl| ; as, iroXvai^, 

4. Ill verbs in dw, when auj is preceded by an e or by 
the letter p ; as, kddi^ 7r£/>d6i, dpao), with their com- 
pounds and derivatives. Still, however, there are sev- 
eral exceptions ; as, Kvndd)^ Tifmcj, ipvOpidG), fiadiStiiy 
aiydo), ai(*md(»)f &.C., in wiiich dcj is not preceded by 
an e or p. 

5. In Homeric genitives in ao and dm % as 'AAtSo, Bo- 

Before a consonanU 

I. Before y in 



lay a (but kdyr]v)^* 



^vfyirpdytoif 

0(ppdylr, 



1. $aof, lights' has the first syllable short; <^dea in the plural, iu 
the sense of eyes,** has the first syllable common. The shortoesi is 
dbo shown by the derivatives ; as, ^ta^ofhit ^Ivo, 

8. Parson^ Prof, ad Hec. 

3. Spitzner, Gr. Pros. p. 128. 

4. Consult remarks on the increment of verbs, page ^60, number XIX» 
£d/qv is the second aorist, and short, of course. 
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doijbtful vowels in the penult. 



vavdyS^, 

2. Before d in 

3. Before ^ in 



aiay^g 

rdyo^. 



4. Before « in 



KVdKO)Vf 



5. Before a in 



veoOdXijg^ 
6dk6Ct 



Trinpuyaf and the like. 



d(5a), to satiate^'* 



ebyaO^t Dor. for evy^yOq^f 



Adicwv,^ 



And in^o^^, which is long in Homeric Greek, but al- 
ways short in Attic.^ 

6. Before /a in 



dfivdfiog, 



'&v[ildfiaf 
•&Edfia^ 



And all other words in [ta derived from verbs in dta 

pure or pdcj. 

7. Before v in Imvc^ and its compounds, thi$ irerb having 

1. The compounds of ayw, Uad,^^ and ayw, " Ihrmk,^^ areiiong, 
because derived from the perfect middle. ' 

2. The long quantity is derived from Ma, So, also, oiOalhK* 

3. Por vtkaOu. 

4. Hence ^^aKia and ^dKTffia. Thus, Soph. O. T. 20, &yopaiffi ^dnet. 

5. A proper name. — A&iuw, Laeonuaif" has the penult short» 
Theocr. Id. 5, 12. 

6 The ancients lay down the rule that dissyllahic oxytones in oAof 
axe long by nature ; but only a few examples occur. ^ 

7. £Mc i» long in the Gnomic poets» according to the previous ezam* 
pleofHesiod, Op.63; 71.686. 
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r 

passed with the long quantity from the epic dialect to 
the tragedians. On the contrary, Kixdim in Homer 

and the epic poets, but HL^dvij} iii the tragic writers. 
So ip$dv<») in Homeric Greek is long, but in Attic short.^ 
In dissyllables in avof ; as, ddvo^ , ^pavog^ iravd^, ^ 
v6^y Kpdvdg^ and compounds, dop/iicpdvog, inlicpdvov, 
fiovitpdvaq. And in the following ; 

cbdvopla^ 
Tepfidvo^f 



kayog (suhtilis)^ 

OTvydvoip, 



'lovAidvdf,* 



8. Before w in 



"AvdTTOf, 



Hpidno^j 
vdrrv, same as 
alvdnu 



Tidpa^ 

Xdpog, 

<t>dpog,^ 

idpoVj 
evp^apig. 



9. before p in 

^fidpTj^, * 
Kdplg, 
pdpig, 

dpd (preces)* 

Kardpa^ 
Trdpdpog^ 

10. Before (Tin in»ria<T6>, dpS^r^j, dpdao), and ottter fatores 

from verbs in pure and paoj. 

1. Epic poets not unfireauently shorten yerb* in aivo into ava ; Uf 
fuKavEi, Ham, i7. 7, 64 ; oif5dm, A. W 654; Jh* 14, 73. 

2. But iavof, "tJM^?.?." 

3. Yet AaoJavof, Sf'^ai/of, 'Hpfc^ai'of. Later poets, however, some- 
times short( ri the long iorms for the convt inciicp of the veree ; -as, lov- 
OTULVo^y 'OTTKLavQ^. Jocobsf od Ajith. Fal. 582, 966. 

4. 'Apd has three meanings : 1. a prayer ; 2. an imprecation ; 8. mb- 
fbrtmiey evil, or rain. When Homer employs it in the first of tbeee siy- 
idficationa, the penult of the word is always long. When he uses il in 
the second sense, the penult is common. When it occurs in his poems 
with the third meanin<r, the penult is short. Among the tragic writers, 
on the other hand, the penult is everywhere sliort. JMal/hi/, ad verb. 

5. '^upo(; has tlie penult common in tragedy {Monk, ad Eurij). liipvoL 
146. — Sandfordf Qr, Pros. p. 337, in notis). On the other bazM^ in 
Homsffy the penult is always long. 
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In the third perscm pluiai in aoi , and the feminine parti- 
ciple in OKta ; as, r£rv4taaif Unaci^ ioviv rin^a* 

In the dative plural, third declension, where the penult of 
the genitive singular is loug by position \ as, r^dV" 

In all derivatiires from Teibt in pure and pcM ; as, 

11. Before Tin all derivatives from verbs in pure and 
pd(a ; as, 6pdr6^^ ^eard^^ nepard^f ^'H^f '^'^f 
So dfcpdro^, " unmixed,^ from d and Kepdo) ; but aicpo- 
TOf , " unrestrained^*^ from a and icpdrag. In like man- 
ner distinguish between the compounds of ipdofuu and 
Ipdfuu. Thus, TToAvfifidTOf, rnuei wished far^ bat 
TToAvtJparo^:, ** mwcA loved^ 

In names of nations and proper names ; as, ^AaLUTTj^^ 
InofmSrti^t Tcysdn^. And also in the feminines 
formed from them ; as, 'Atndri^, Midedrig, Add like- 
wise names of rivers, mountains, and islands ; as, £v- 
#dTi^, Ni^Tv^, AevKdrtig. But forma oC this kind 
proceeding from short roots haye the short vowel ; as, 
^aXfidrr^gj TaXdrrj^j ^apfidTTf^, &c. 

In those words which, coming from Ionic forms, received 
long a by tforiam, and passed thence into the Attic and 
also the common dialect ; as, iKdri, 

In the following words : 



(Svdro^^ 
ivdrl^ 



dfgH&np&rOf 
TtoLvdridp^ 

TTpdro^, 
<hpdTi)p, 
<f>pdTijjp, 



13. Before x ^ rpdxv^ and its compounds. 
The forms laxri and laxBiv hare the penult common in 
Attic, but more frequently long than short.^ 



1. ElmUy, ad Eurip, tieraU* 759. 
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II. Of t in the Penultimate, 

I. PenuUimale « is generally ehort before a Towel, or 
diphthong, or a single consonant ; as, nevta^ t€v, irtBo^, 

II. But penultimate i is long in the foiiowmg cases : 

Before a voweh 

1. In the following Homeric feminines, which, as the 
two columns indicate^ have the penult long in Homex 
and the epic dialect^ but short in Attic* 

£/»c« Attic* 

defyylTjy dpyca. 

dmariTjy dmarla, 

dTraiSlfi, dTTaidia. 

drtfjilTif drifua^^ 

eoTLT], karXa. 

KaKoepyifif KUKovpyXa, 

' fUdplri, (Mpta, 
fr(H>e6plf}, nposdjpMi. 

i[Tpo$viufff irpoOvfjia, 
rvpawlfi^ rvpavvta. 
alSplfi^* tdbpla, 

1. The true reason for this lengthening among the epic writers is to 
be fo\md, according; to Spitzner, in the easily possible protraction of tho 
doubtful vowel in proruinriation, proofs of which are furnished also by 
other vowels ; as, durfjfj and durupa for dorqp and doretpa. The epic 
poets would the more readily allow this protraction in prooanciation, as 
It enabled them, without difficulty, to adapt a variety of otherwise use- 
less forms to the heioic measure. And, on the other hand, it was natu- 
ral that the Attic poetry should use these forms short for the iambus, 
which was al^o, indeed, required for the common pronunciation. If this 
view of the subject be well founded, it will not be necessary, with Malt- 
by, to explain lorms like aKO^tarl-rj by contraction from aKOLttfrrieij, for 
which course no suiHcient reason can be dibcoveicd m heroic verse. 
Neither is it of any avail to write eta for Id in this land of wotds, as it 
contradicts the derivation, and is, indeed, conect in &vaideiif and soma 
olbocs, but not in itTifiirj and the like. Spitzner^ Gr. Pros. p. 118. 

2. Long in Solon, not found in Homer. Shoart in Aristo|iliaiisS| Fimt. 
Il99f but Umg in the Nubcs, 571. 

c 
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%. *A3fia and KoXla are long in both Homerio and Attic 
Oreek,' the Homeric form being avir} and icaXl^. An- 
other term Kovia (Horn, koiht]) has the penult caniinou 
in Homeric Greek, but in tiie smguiar more frequently 
long, in the plural always short. Among the Attic 
writers, Aristophanes employs it in the lyric passages 
with a short penult, but in the dialogue with a long 
one. In the tragie writers it occurs thrice, and each 
time with the penult short.' 

3. Generally speaking, in alKla, evSiog^ and AZav, though 
Xiav also occurs, especially in Attic. 

4. In proper names in which shorten the vowel ia 
the genitive ; as, *Afi<l>lo)v, AoAiCJV, HavSlcjv, gen. 
Havdiovo^. On the contrary, those remain short 
which take the long vowel in the genitive ; as, Bovjco- 
ATcdv, *HerUiv, Olvont<»)v, gen. OlvmrZwog.* 

' 6. Comparatives in 1(m>v have the l long in Attic, but short 
elsewhere ; as, ykvKimf^ Kcusldiv. 
6. Verbs in /ii), not proceeding from roots in 4<<), have the 
L generally long ; as, (pd'no^ XP^y 7rpt6>, kv?uu, e^aXito, 
;^/U(i>, ^c. But those which had originally a ^ in the 
root are short ; as, dr(6), fioarU^^ to which add ioBm 
and alcj, though not Irom such roots.^ 

1 . JLjoXid stands once with the short penult in Pseudo-PhocyUidcs^ 
T. 79. 

8. MMy^ tdterh, — Satidfordy Or, Ptom, p. 340, in nolit. 

3. 'Opluvy gen. -luvocy is of vaiiable measure in Homer and the epic 
poets, but short I'n tho tragedians; as, Eur^» Cyd. 873; Ion, 1158. 

And a!?o in CaJlnn. H. to Artem. 254. 

4. Kj/kii,) lias the penult shori in Homer, long in tragedy. (Od. 5, 455 ; 
Suph. rhdvcL 763.) W illi repaid to the verb firfviLi, it may be observed, 
that the penult of the pvMont it conunon, but that of the niturc and ilret 
aoristlong; fS^vm,ii9(»la€itpunfta^fal^ On 
the other hand, the second aorist is k^rivtov^ or, dropping the augment, 
laivXov. In the second book of the Iliad, v. 769, we have firjvlevy but 
this appears to be the imperfect. Amonrr the tragic writers, Sophocles 
employs the verb five tunes, but determines nothing respecting the quan- 
tity. In the Rhesus of Euripides, v. 494, we have /nijviuv, and in the 
Hippolytus, V 1141, fiavTu. It is safety however, to lengthen it in tho 
tn^pBdiaat. Maltby, ad verb. 
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7. IHsayllabic ozytones in have for the most part a 
long penult ; as, «pZd^, log, ** an arrow^^ and ^'poison 
but tof, one^" and lav, a - violet,^' proparoxytoues, 
have the i short. 



8. I is also long in the ioUowmg : 

iCLGiV, 

1« Before p in 

But all derivatives from the second aorist of Tpl6(^ and 
similar verbs are short ; as, rpldogj diarpTdri, nepi' 

rpi&fjg. This remark liolds good of Txapa^pv^/^ and 
similar formations.^ 



rpZ66>y and com; 



is. 



2. Before y in 

7rv*yw, and com- 

pounds, 
plyoq, 

3, Before d in 



A;>Ud^/ 



my^;, and derivativeS| 
rirplya. 



jdof, 



1 . Porsont ad Eurip. Orest. de Meii*, 74| 9. 

2. Compare remarks on verbs, number XIX. 

3. It may be regarded as a general rule, that i is ziaturaUj long in di- 
minutives in ; as, '&plva^, tcXlfia^, afuXa^y <kc. 

4. J^ng in Pscudo-Phocy Hides ^ 200, but elsewhere short, x^^V' 

6. Zldiit **a fointgrmaU^ has the penult loLg. NimiL Thm, 1% 
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4. Before t9 in 



Wvgy 



5. Before k ia 



<l>plKTJ, 
KOlKOg, 

6. Before X in 

iXff, 

7. Before in 

t^difwg, 



(3pid(»)j and derivativeB, 



vlKfif and derivatives, 

/tt/iL^, and couipuuuds, 
lUKpo^y or 

(TfUICpO^. 



and ccxmponnds, 



Af/idf , and compounds, 
Tifi^, and compoundBy 



8. Before v in yerbs in 6^; as, icASv6)« Kplvcj, 

dplvGi, olvG), u)6lvo), &c. Except r/vw and (^Oiv(j}^ 
which are long in Homer, but short in Attic. 

■ — m -— 

870. But oLi^Tj, " a wafer-plant,'' has the short penult. Th. 887 Yet 
the diminutive of the former, ai6iov, has the t short {Aristoph. Nub, 
B81), and, in like manner, the adjective atdoei^. Nicamd, AUx, 276. 
Tk 17. 

1. It may be laid down as a general rule, that t la long in the teimi- 
nation iXoc* when the word is proparoxytone. So in similar forms, as 
'A(<Xi<, and so, also, in the like neuter, ir{Sl?.ov. Draco dc Metr. 76, 38. 

2. Yet antXoc is also foond. Compare Lycophrojiy 183, 374. 

8. The ancients, as a general rule, give oxytone forms in Xo^ as long; 
as, ;t'^/ioc, yjfiMct 6lc. Draco de Melr, 35, 21 ; 101, 3 ; 163, 17. 

4. Compare pao-e 27, note 3. 

5. hloal oxytouea m fiv^ have ihe lung penult. Draco (k, Mctr, 63, 10. 
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hk the following words 

Iplvog, 

pivrj, 

Xoiplvfi, 
Idylva^ 
Kofidplvaf 



XaXtvo^, and compounds, 
dncoplvo^f in Homer,' 

* KpeyvpoSivf^^ 

evdlva^ 

*Epivvg.* 



And most words in ivo^y ivijy ivov» But adjectives of 

time in ivdg sliorten the penult ; as, (^i€07]fi6piv6g\ ex- 
cept oniopivogt mentioned above, and dpOpivo^,^ 

9. Before n in 



KVlTTOg^ 

10, Before p in 



"Evlnevg, 
plm^y 

rc(ip6evomTtfiq, 



1. Comalt the lemaik that immediatelj folkiwiy leipeetiDg adjecttret 
of time inxvoc. 

2. Compm Blomfieldf ad JEseh. Prom. t. 53. 

3 One example of the long penult in fte(T7jfi6piv6r orrnrs ?n Callima- 
chus, /v. 7^. 72. With regard to OTruph'nc, it is to be observe d, ihdl firro- 
fTupiKn occ-urs m Ih-siod, Op 415, and iirrupTvov in the sainc]Mjet, Op. 
674, while vTvupivuvg is found m a fiagmeut of Euripides, preserved by 
Adi6WQ8, p. 46d* Maltby gives no giMt wdgfat to thia latt exception 
OD aoconnt of ite beinff a iiagment, and on that aceonnt opea on emy 
aide to corruption. The veis^ in Heaiod he consideia apnrious, be- 
cause in Homer uniformly, and in the Hymn to Mercury, the penult of 
lyfrC>pivor 13 \ovicr ; and even in Hesiod himself, in the s^e poem, v. 677, 
^ ^juain s^UabLe is lej)gt|ieQed. Sandford, Gr, Pros, p. d43, in noUs, 

C 2 
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11 Before 9 ia 



laor in Homer,' 



12. Before r in Douns in /tt/, /tt^^, irig ; as, *A(f>po6Trffy 
'AiMf^iTplnjt dii)fAaTiTi£, Tro^Tjyy , imXiTTjc, noXirig, 
Except, however, itpirf^ and other derivatiTes from 

the perfect, passive wiili a short penult.^ 
la the following words : 



dflJjVLTO^j 

13. Before ^ in 

ypt(t>og, 
l,epl(pog. 



aZrog^ with com- 

poundsy'* 
Ttrdv, 

TplTG>Vf 



Ti<l>vCy 

vl^di), but viipd^. 



III. Cy V in the penultimate* 

h Penultimate i; is generally short before a vowel or diph- 
thong, or a single consonant ; as, vdg^ kvu, Avyo^. 

1. The penult of Zaof is lon^ with Homer, but short with the trage- 
dians. The first syllable in laoBeog, however, is long in tragedy, on the 
same principle that the a is lenfjlhened in aSdvaroq^ uKafiaror^ uTrap- 
ufLvdoCt namclv. in order to allow of such forms being introduced iflto 
the verse. Compare Biomfield, ad Msch. Pets. 81 and Burney, ihid. 

8. From k^akMo, Compare Elmsley, ad Eurif. Herod* 404. The 
form lloXcSb would make k^okioais. 

3. On the same |nnnciple with tcfXrtKi voi^l adjectives in roc have 
the short penult as commg from the third person singular of perfects pas- 
sive with short penults in crai or vrai ; thu0, iucptTOif from it and l^ipt^ 
rai ; &7.vto^j from d and ?>i/lvrat, 6lc. 

4. 'AoiTog occurs in an epigram of Diogenes Laertius {Anikol, PaL 
7f 118, 2), but (his is a late innovation. 

& So jftreiiat <pirvfia. On the eontifary, <f>vr£vut (ff VrevfM, This dis^ 
tinctioii was made by Bronck, od Apdl. Rhod. 4, 807 ; Soph. Ani^, 
645. The conflicting passages, as lEurip. Alcest. 306, 1147; 0pp. 
Cyn. 1, 4. are altered in the Uteat editiona, paxtly witili liie eoneent ef 
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II. But penultimate v is long in the following cases : 

Be/are a vaweL 

1. In 

Qva^y lyvvi], 

2. Wiih regard to verbs in ^6>, the safest rule is to re- 
gard the penult of the present and imperfect as com- 
mon.* Some, however, occur more frequently with 
the long penult ; as, taxv^f danpv^^ t^o), Xvi^? 
Others, again, are oftener found with the penult short, 
of which the following is a list. 



dpVG), 

dvvo), 
d(t>v(M), 
deucvikd. 



fiedva), 



And so, likewise, all others besides ieXva> and duicvv^, 
which have also vfu in ibe present. 

Before a e&nsanani* 
1. Before in vfiog, 

1. The question is ibly diiciMsed by SvUzner^ €fr. /*wt. p. 91, *c^., 
and MeUhjft Lex, Prog* c. vi., p. Ixiii., 2d ed. 

2. Still it must be borne in mind, that derivatives from the perfect 
pwive have the v short; as, Ivmc, 7.vrnr^ With regard to the 
verbs quoted here as having the long penult, it may be observed, that 
Homer sometimes makes it i^uw, though generally In Attic Greek 
Brunck considers the penult to be always lon^. Yet all the derivatives 
ha ve short V except i^/^a ; as, ^vr^pt ^vffia, t^ikS^c, ^aifiog. So, 
again, 7i/6a aometimes occurs in Homer, but Xt>a> in Attic. Another 
wb, not citod above, KoXvOy has the penult long in traged^f hut some- 
times short in comedy. And yet the fatuxo is always Send' 
ferdf Or. Free. p. 84«, In fiolt«« 
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2* Before y in 

(jAoAi'y//, 

8. before d in 

fkrrpvdAVf 
4. Before i9 in 

5* Before ic in 

tiapVKTJ, 

0* Before A in 

(pVAOV, 



TTvyrf^ 



Tpi/)U)V, 

tcarcup^iryoj. 



TvSev^f 

ipiKvdrigy and other com* 
pounds of Kv6og, 



iri)9d^, camion 



ipvKO)^ and so 
Karepv/cdKOif 



7. Before jt* in most verbals in vua, from verbs in ; 



1. But fiapfiopvy^ is shortened. Od. 8, 266. — ApoU, EhoeL 3, 1397, 
—^Id, 4, 173, 

3. KfjpO/cof, the name of a town, is long in Dumys. Perieg. 855, but 
the mountain of the eame name ia abort, ifam. in AptOt. 30.— iVcmn 
9, 287. 

^3^ But 'TA^, the name of a town» ta abort in 17. 7, 331, and loqg ki 

4. The name of a man, //. 6, 12. On the contrary, a^vAof, and all 
other forms from the noun ivkoVf are short, the noun (v?iov itaelf alwaya 
having the abort pennlt. 
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aa, ^fJM, KVfM, Xvfia, dprvfia, nrjvvfia, Idpyfuiy &c« 
Except, lunvever^epvfia, TrAv/^a, pi)/ia, "a rwer,^'^ &c., 
which are iavariably short, 
la idvfidg^ ^ animus^^ and its cdinpotmds, Mvfio^, pdOv* 

fio^y &C, lUit dvfioc^ " fin/mus,'' has tlic; penult short, 
la the first person present indicative active ol all verbs 
in vfu ; as, demvvfUy (euyvvfu^ &c. But the v is short 
in the passive and middle of the same part ; as, deU- 

vvficu, ^evyvviiai. 

In the plural cases of the pronoun av ; as, vft^i^t vf^^Vf 

vfuVf vfia^. 
In the lullowing words : 



drpvfKjJVy 



ipvfiogy 



8. Before v in the present of verbs in vvci> ; as, ebOvvon^ 
drpvvi^f n^^vcif d&c. ; but when they ternunate in ^ca 
the V is short ; as, nXvv((Dy 

In the following words : . 



rvVTjy 

evOvvog, 
Kivdvvoq^ 

bpKVVOC^ 

podvvog. 



w — 



ajivvGy 

TOpVVTJy 

alaxvvTiy 

iJLVVTj, 

BiOvvov. 



1. But l^fia^ draught " protechon.^^ Hcrm. Orph. Hymn. 10, 22. 
, 2. But 'jitUvdvvoSy as a proper name, is shoiteaed. Anth. Fed. xi., 
429. 

3. As a general rule, it may be said that trisyllables in vvrj have 
the long quantity. Yet there are exceptions. Draco himself, whq 
gives the general role, quotes icofjvvTj, rafimnj, and ropvvT] as shorten- 
ed ia'the epic and lengtaimed in the Attic writers. Kopvvrj, however, 
already fluctuates in the epic ; thus, short in Homer, M, 7, 143 ; A^IL 
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9. Before ir in Xwrtj, ypvnoc^ ravvmv^f and in tke ob- 
lique cases oi yv%l>j vtto^, and ypv^pj irro^. 

10. Beioie p in all verbs in vpu ; as, (pvpft), cvpUy ddvpLjy 
JKvpu, fivpQt &0. ; but when they tenninnte in the 
V is short ; as, nvpeoi, fiaprrvpia), TTOp<pvpeu^ 

In the following words ; 



lUvvpa^ 
Xdtpvpa^ 

bXvpc^ 

ICO A /.V pa, 
o(j)vpa^ 
Kvpog, 
dvdyvpo^f 

Ttvpo^, ^Utiheat'^ (hut 



TVfid^f** cheese" (bnt 
TDpof, Tyre"), 
ndrrOpog, 

yvpo^y 

ili^vpoq^ 

laxvpog^, 

Xinvpov^ 
nXrifipvpL^f 
cvpiy^, 
avpL(^M, 



11. Before a it is almost always long; as, Liovvoog, 
XP^o^^t "A^i^t^oo^j KapOvof]^^ Exc^t verbals 
in vaig ; as, XviJtg^ dvvatg^ iic. 

Mod. % 99, 116; Tkeoerii. li. 7, 9 : 9, 38 ; and long in Theoerit. li. 
S6, 63 ; Nicand. Alex, 409 ; Leonid. TmreiU, Bfigr. 34, 3. Notwith- 
standing, however, that the long quantity in tn'77 predominates with the 
Attics, it is remarkable, as Draco observes, that Kupolis has always 
shortened TopvvT). But bdvvrjy as sprunt? from a sliort root, is always 
short in tlite uuduie syllable, and so lU dciu'uUvt-:;> ; as, knuavvogf nepi' 
MSvoCf SpiiTHtr, Or» Pro9,p. 138. 

1. The role appean to be, that the proparoxytoiwa in ti^ of the fem- 
inine gender haTe the v long. On the other hand, parozytones in vpa 
are mostly short ; as, mpfvpa (^)» fMpa (if), 6ut. £xcept «oAAiSpa 
(t)) mentioned above. 

2. Most dissyllables, however, in vpa have the penult short ; as, Xvpa, 
i^pa, together with their derivatives ; as, &vpaiog, XvpucoCf dec. 

8. Always lone in Homer and the epic writers, bat alwi^a short among 
the Attics. Mauby^ ad wrb, 

4. Neuters In vpov, derived from liquid Terho or other long roots, 
have the v long ; but those not so derived have the penult shmrt ; as, 

6. We have nXr/fifivpig in Homer, Od. 9, 486, and so, also, ApolL 
Rhod. 4, 1269. But Blomficld {Gloss, ad Cho'eph. 180) supposes both 
these passages to stand in need of collection* and Knight actually re- 
jects the former. Sendfordf €fr. Ptrot . p. 848« Compere Spitznar, 
Gf. Free. p. 183. 
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12. Before r in deriTatives in vr^p^ vn^C* vri^ ; as, 

lirpwrrip^ fiTjvvTTi^, npsddvT^g^ npea6vTig.^ 
In adjectives in i^^ro^, derived from long verbal roots ia 
vcji as* dddjicyn>ro$', 7raAi;daicpvro^, iMTfjvrag^ irpv- 

In trkyllables in vro^, wUch lengthen the preceding 

syllable ; as, BffpvTogf ycjpvrog, Kw^vto^, &;c. But 
names derived from adjectives in have the short 
penult ; aB» Ainvrof , EfUpvTog. 

In the ioliowing words ; 



PpVTOV, 

yG>pvT6g, and sometimes 



CKVTOg, 

13. Beioie (p in 

14. Before ;^ in verbs in v%6) ; as, Ppvx(*>, Tpvx<^f and 
their compounds ; hut v in Ppvx^^ ^ short. 

In the following words : 



TV<l>OCf 

avipap, 



tlwxn, 
in>xogf 



KaraipifX^* 



' But napaxlwxjj, being derived from a second aorist^ has 
its penult short.^ 



1. Tet ^TTjp has the short penult. In like manner, notrna in vrWt 
Ikom adjectives in eta, v, are short ; as, (Spadyrrjc, o^vrrig, TaxvriK. 

2. Thia long penult in "kinup is extremely doubtful. The verse quo- 
ted in support otit from tlie Anthology {Leonid. Alex. Ep. 29, 4. — An- 
thol. Pal. ix., 359) has now fwropa^ which also stands m tiie Palatine 
MS. Hence TivTrjpioCj besides the usual AiH^ptof, will also admit of 
great doubt. SpUzner, Gr, Prof. p. 161. 

3* But &pyv<^oCt itdoii*^, Ac., nave the v short 

4. Porsm, ad Eurip. Orest. 62. On the same principle wc have 
diarpX&ri with the short penult, although the veib ia 6iaTpi6f^, because it 
k derived fnm the second aoiiat dUTpi6ov. 
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VllL 

0/ the Doubtful Vowels before the Penultimate, 

h Of a before the pemlHmaie, 

I. A be lore the penult i& geaeraUy skort ; as, auKtig^ 

II. But a before the penult is long in the following cases : 

A pnviUivem 

A privalivCf though naturally short, may be lengthened 
when three short syllables follow ; as, dOdvarv^t qmAt 



A before a voweU 



1. In 



devaog,^ 

dipiog, 

didakiig, 

'Aovsf, 
'laoycfi 

Pmrydiog, 
ypdoa^, 

OdtlCT'flp, 

iXd'ivog, • 



XdLog, 
ddXogf 
Xdag, 

Xdivo^f and other deriv- 
atives, 
iddrog* 
daro^j*' 

cvpdopo^f 

dayriqf 

dpxdifcSg^ 



2. The verb itcj has the a common. On the other hand, 
itocio has the a long in Homer, while m Attic Greek 



1. Porson^ atl Eurip. Med. 139. 

2. But a in short in those compounds of aei wheie the adverb stands 
complete ; as, deipvro^, deiXaXo^f dti^viiaro^. 

3. According to Maltby there is no dacirof with diort penult ; but long 
antepenult, mnoxMWt.*' 

4. Aoeording to the same eminent scholar, it is aXrof, *^noi¥m9f* 
but tturoc* or, vf contraction, ffrof, *• insatiabilisy 

5 f M Homer, Od. 11, 676, we have Hay^^ bat in ApoUeniiui Kbodios 
8, 1^1, oayet. 
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it is geneiallj a dissyllable ; or else, when a trisylla- 
ble, has the a short.* 



Before a eans&naiUm 



1. Before y m 

a<j>pdyt^<o, 
vavayeo), 

vavdjiov^ 

2. Before 6 m 

avSddtay as in 

f>a6iog, 

3. Before ^ in pddvfiog. 
4* Before « in 

oldKO(TTp6<l>ogf 
ibpoKtcUiif 

5. Before A in 



UdofidyeTTfg, 

evdyopta, 

Q/jtjdyevTjgy 

/cpdyirijgm 



\a6aVf from ^cdg^ 
iKerddoKog^ 
lutpddoiiiia. 



I^vpdKoatOL, 
pXdKLnCjg, from fi^a^t 
-dKog, 

Tptdh'OVTa, 

didKoaioi, 
OKOvaiog, 



1. In Kaxipides, Hee. 81, we haTe Sterna whmre Pienon (ad Moer, p» 
801) woddmd ioHuaao, But consult Pan>on, ad loc. 

2. The participle SiaXoK^aaaa lengthens the third syllable in Axis* 
tophanes, Nub. 409. Tho subjunctive Xcucijaiifc shortens the first in an- 
other comedy of the same author. Pax* 381. {ElmsUy, ad Eurip, 
Med. 147.) 

3. So, also, in the compounds; TpLUKovTa^vyoc. {Theoctit. Id. 
13, 74.) In the hundreds, the only ones with long a are dtSK6aiot and 
TptaicSaitHf the others having the syllable short ; as, mvapOx^toi, irev- 
tSkooioi, dec. So, also, reeeepiUoimi. (Horn, R, % 5M, 684.) The 
remaining tens have ij ; as, nevr^Kovra, f^rjKovTa^ &c. Later authors, 
iiowever, said also rprr/KovTa, according to the analogy of other numer- 
•k Ja£ob$, ad AtUk. Fal. 617, 705, 806.— <Sjptt»Mr, Gr, Frot. p. 67. 
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6. Before m 
7* Before v in 

evdvopla. 



Kardvofmiy 

XvaadvLog, 



8. Before tt in dpantrij^, vdntia, dnvu). 

9. Before p in 

dpdofuu, Homeric,' 



KapicoVj 

Adpiooa, 

Kdpado^, 

10« Before a in 

*A(70J7TOC, 

inapdaifiog^ 
ebicjpdaiUf 



dpiardo), 
ddpetfco^y 
'dedpLOVf 
kdpivS^. 



KdadvSpa^ 
"Aoidog^ 



1. According to Maltby, d/mo, in the active Toice, and the nouiM 
derived from this verb, such as afifjT^pj afiriTTj^, and dfirfrogj have the a 
long in Homer and Hesiod. On the other hand, dfLoofiai in the middle 
voice, and the conipound forms ena^^aaro, Karofiffaaro^ as well as the 
form duifirjae in the active, have the a short. In later epic writers it is 
conmion. 

8. But in Attic apaofioi, contr. 'opopai, 

3. So *AaiaSiif, with the long inituil TOwel. We have also 'Acttoc^ 
*' Asian,** with the long vowel, and aeriof, " ilimf,** with the a short. 

The lonjT quantity, however, in the former, and in other words of the 
kind, cannot be determined with perfect curlaiuty, since the leuj^maj. 
be occasioned by the ar^is. Hermann, H. H. in ApolL 250. 

4. But ndaaoOaij '^vt^a,'' htuj liic liist syllabic siioit. Blomjicld, 
GUm, 9d JE»eh, Agam, 1380. 
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IL Before r in 

ludedTidog, 



And in words compounded of Aoof , " a stone as, Ad- 

rofua, Xdrofioif Xdrvno^^ Ac, 
12* Before ^ in ceipdtpdpog. 
18. Before x ^ 



dx^rag^ Doric for 



II. Of L before the Penultimate* 
I. I before the penult is generally sLurt j as, Uplajio^^ 

n. But I before the penalt is long in the following cases : 



Before a wnpeh 



ITIflL, &C./ 
X^l€Uv<M>f* 

TTaXicj^tg^ 
Hiepog, 



Xloveog, 
KidSo), 



1. Maltbv, m his remarks on u6lr]fu, says that, in Homer, the antepe- 
irnlt of this word, and of others endinnr in tjy/ii, is doubtful, or, rather, 
more frequently short. Among the dramatic poets, on the otiier hand, 
it is always long. On the woil aw(n/u he afterward adds that, among 
the AtCies, the participle of the active, le^, has its penult more (reqnent- 
W short than long, and, moreover, that the compoond iwiii/u is foand 
tnree or four times with the ( short, and fieBtijfu once. 

2. The first •syllable, however, is sometimes short, as in Aristophanes, 
EccUs. 64. — Sandfurd, Gr, Pros. p. 352. 

3. 'Iv^ has the first syiiubie always long in Homer ; but in Sophocles, 
Tneh. 789, it occttrs short. This latter word, however, has been sus- 

C>cted by critics. So the form fvy^ has the first short in Sophocles, hut 
na in Nicander. Sandford^ Gr. Pros. p. 352. 

4. The first syllable in the derivatives of U'loiiai is generally long ; but 
Kiiripides (Hipj>n! 295) and Aristophanes {Plut* 406) have it MOrt in 
larpdg, and the Anthology in Itir^p, 
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II apt a, 
Ulepiog 



tvOplovaBUf 



And in the compounds of tof , ** an arrow as, lofioXoc, 
iox/taifM. But those from lov, a uiofe^/* bave it short ; 

Before a consonant, 

1. Before P in /cPa6ai'o^, Kpldavog, and ictfiwrd^. 

2. Before y almost always i as in plydi^^ 
a. Before 6 in 



4. Before i^ in 

5. Before « in 

livpiKLVog^ 

6. Before X in 

dfilXaSoVf 
KaraTlXdcjf 



diKaoT'qpldiov^ 
0(j>payi6i(yv. 



dpvlOeto^^ from 

bpvig, Wog. 



ipplKaXeog^ 

(pplKi»>6fJ^^ 



XiXevu), 

"iXtov, 
'IXidc, 
^IXioaogy 
ILiXtivog^ 



1. The verb avido generally lengthens the second syllable among the 
epic writers, a:^ als>o m Sophocles, Anlig, 319. Tiie second syllable in 
ittttapoc is ahoitened bj Eiirip^es and Aristoi^iuies, and lengthened by 
Sophoclea» AiUig. 316. But the third ajuable jb mxywim Uaig, 
Porem^ ad Eusrif* PAoen.. 13d4« 
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7 Before fi in 



8. Before v in Terbs in ivmt and their derivatives ; «% 

la the folio wing : 
ylvofSMf 



AtcpoOlviOf 
ijiOTivofuu, 



9« Before IT in 

'Tliraiov, 
Itt6(»>, 



^plnrfSeoTogf 



And in Xlnaprjg, "persevering;^ but Alirapdfy '^fai/^ 
has the first syllable short.^ 

1 Following the quantity of afitktt. 

And all other derivatives from rtfi^. 
8, Yet KtvdBiOfia in .^schylus, Proin. v. 124* 
4. Consult BlomJUld, ad Prom. v. 53. 

6. Idvofiai^ " I injure" but otvog, injury." Nicand. Ther. 1, 653. 
— JEteh. Agim* 668. Hence alio cXvtc* " « roU«r.** CoiZmi. H. td 
ApoU. 95. 

6. Following the quantity of Et>pl«ef. Conqpm JBSsmef, j&mjp. Ftif. 

4) and the authorities there cited. 

7. Following llic q^iantity of kvin^. 

8. Compare Marki&nd, ad Eurip. Ipk, Aul. 304. Blomfield. id 

D2 
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10. Before p almost always ; as, ILefupafug, &c. 

11. Before <r in 



KOVioaAo^f 



TTaL(p6v7if 



And in compoundis and derivatives from too^ ; as, ladv" 
12. Before r in 



13. Before ^ in dl<pdo), dUfn^TUipf at^^t^o)* 

14. Before;^ in 

III. O/* t; before the penultimate. 

I. T before the penult is generally short ; as, 'Ainvdxfi, 

dfyyvpeo^, &c. 

II, But V before the penult is long in the following cases: 

Before a vowel. 

In 

Kvdveo^f I [ivovpog^ 

JEsch. Prom. v. 5!t9. On the othttr bitid, ^Trof, tlwagh coo* 

■idered as long by some grammarians, is probably always short, 

1. The moasurc Ztov^of, formrrW in Theognis, v. 622, has been al- 
tered by Jortin, Dissert . vi., p. 229, and Poison. Advers. p. 313. The 
Modena Mb., collated by Bekker, veiilies ihc proposed change. 

S. Consult note I, page 30. 

8. Hence, also, Zriivcf, TIcomt. Zl. 16, 79. But Irav, IL % 096, 
and *lTovtgy a surname of Minem, ApoU. Rkod» 1, 661, flnctnata. 

4. Consult note 5, page 30. 

5. But the first syllable i^: sometimes short in Attic GiedL Goia* 
pare Blomfield, ad Mseh. Pcrs. 83. 

6. Long in Hoaier, short in the tragic writers. JEtch, Agam* 75.— 
Bopk, Track. 783.— JE7ttn>. H^. M. 
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fivoSoxcKf 



Before a consonant, 

1. Before /3 in ^Tv6iav. 

2. Before y in 



Before 6 in juvdakio^^ fivdalvc^j and in the compounds 
end deriTatives of kvSo^ ; as, KvSdXifiog, KvSifw^j Ac» 

4. Before i^ in ipvOpLdcj, epvOLdo), and TTOpaiivOtoiuUf 
with other compounds of f^vdog* 

5. Before « in ifivmici^i and other compounds of ipviu^. 
In the following : 

And other derivatives from K^pv^f vMg, 

6. Before A in 



CKvXofmit 



VAalog^ 

tPvXoTTig^ 



7. Before fi in 

neTivv^ivogy 



vfierepog, 



And in compounds and derivatives from Mi^og ; as, 
i9i;fft6>d3}^, 'dvfiTff^iigf 'dvnooiuUf ^c. 



1 . Long in Homer, shoft ia Attic* AristopL Pax, S43.— >Aiil&. Pot 
166, 3. 

8. In Homer, J7. 6, 749, ^i5/tov is the second aorist. 
3. But xhiAOKiov stcmA IQ have the iiifil fi^lkbk soaielimes thoit 
MaUbyt ad 9erh, 
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8. Before tt ia 
9* Before p in 

ICVpOG), 
KVpoiJUUf 

luvvpofiaif 

MvpoficUf 

KCLpTVpOfUUj 



pivvpofuUf 

flVpKHf 

Mvpaiva^ 

'nXtififivpCa^ 
irXrjufivpiiM)^ 
Hvprpni} 



10. Before a is generally long ; as in and some 

compounds of ai/(*> j as, ^vainovog, Avat/xcA^Jf, &c. 
In the ibiiowing : 



11. Before r in 

drpvTiipff^ 
dvricj, 

12. Before ^ in 



13* Before x ^ Pfvx^^f^h ofAv^ofuu. 



Tpvaldiogj 

rpv(iavG>p^ 



(pvTcuo, but ^trrevca, 
Tpvrdvtj. 



tc£Kpv<paXoVf 



1. And yet fuvf)p6c. from which it comes, hns the v short. In like 
manner, we have Kivvpo/iai, from Kiviip6(* BlomJUid, GIqsm, ad Mtch, 

2. The first syllable is long in AvoUon, Rhod. 1, 500 ; Callim H. ad 
Dion. 906; but short in Co&n. A ad AfoU. 72, 93. In like maimer, 
fie Iwre in Noiumi% Mmyg, 6, SIO, leUpvyfr, and, 516^ «4ivi^* 
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I. Metre, in its general sense, means an arrangement 
of syllables and feet in verse, according to certain rules ; 
and, in this sense, it applies not only to an entire verse, but 
to a part of a verse, or any number of verses. 

U* But a metre^ in a speci^c sense, means a combination 
of two feet, and sometimes one foot only. 

III. There are nine principal metres: 1. Iambic. 2. 
Trochaic. 3. Anapajstic. 4. Dactylic. 5. Choriambic* 
6. Antispastic. 7. Ionic ^ Majore. 8* Ionic k Minore. 
9. Psonic. 

IV. These names are derived from the feet which pre- 
vail in them* Each species of verse would seem originally 
to have been composed of those feet solely from which it 

derives it name ; and other feet, equal in time, were not ad- 
mitted until afterward, and then only under certain restric- 
tions. 

y. It must be carefaUy noted, that tufo feet maike a metre 

in the iambic, irocliaic, and anapaestic measures, but . that 
one foot constitutes a metre in all the rest. 

VI. Mnhen a verse consists of one metre, it is called mo- 
nomeier ; when it has two metres, dimeter ; three metres, 
trimeter i four metres, ^^^rom^^r ; five nxeXiQ%^ pentameter 9 
six metres, hexameter ; seven metres, heptameterj &c. 

YII. Prom what has just been remarked, it follows that, 
in iambic, trochaic, and anapaestic verse, a monometer c on- 
sists of two feet ; a dimeter of four ; a trimeter of eiwt &,c, ; 
whereas, in ail the other kinds of verse, a monometer con- 
sists ui one loot, a dimeter of ttjoo, a trimeter of three, &c* 
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Vni. Verses are also denominated AeakieeHCf Catahe* 

tic^ Bracliycatalectic^ iiud Hypercat alec tic. 

IX. An acfUalectic verse is one that is complete in ail its 
parts, and comes to a full tennination; as the foUowuig« 
which is iambic trimeter acatalectic :^ 

--| --|--|--|"|--| 

X. A cataUctic^ verse is one that wants a syllable at the 
end to complete the measure ; as the following, which is 
iambic trimeter catalectic : 

XI. A hrathyeataleetu? verse is one that wants two syl^ 
lables at the end to complete the measure ; as the foQow- 

ing, which is iambic trimeter brachycatalectic : 

XII. A hypercataUctic^ verse is one that has a syllable at 
the end beyond the complete measmre ; as the following^ 
which is iambic trimeter hypercatalectic : 

XHI. There is also what is caUed an Ae^pheiim^ Teise, 

when a syllable is wanting at the be^nning ; as the fol- 
iowingy which is acephalous iambic trimeter : 

-rTT-irT-ii 

ZIV. Verses are also denominated AsynarUte {iawdp^ 
Ti}roi), when different measures are conjoined into one line 

1. AeaUiiedief horn iutara^nKb^ {& and KaTakiyo)j i. e., no( jUv- 
ing anahrupt fermtsslUMt. Compare Hephastiant e, 4, p. 34, ed. Gm9» 
ford, 'AjcardA^Kra tcaXelrm fUrpo, 6aa rdv reAevroSdv iroda iXoxXiipov 

2. HephcBstionj 1. c. Kara/.rjKTiKa 6aa fie/ieiofiivov kx^i rov re- 
Jievralov noSa. The term 13 derived from irara^^iJi and denotes versea 

. that stop before they reach their lull ending. 

3. Uepluutifm^ 1. c. Bpaxvuairakiifim KoXeirai, 6aa &nd divo» 

4. HiephtEStiony 1. c. 'TireyMcaraA^/zcrd (ha npoc Ty rtiXtt^wpo* 
a0UiU fUpof ^rodof . Some call it Hypg rMt t UeeH ef innpafsainAiiiitrSti 

{, e , goivtr hn/ond arafalrrdc. 

6, Aeqifhaioui, ixom a and Ka^oA^i i« e.| wanting a iMad. 
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ftl the jlemme of the poet ; and they are ao called becanae 
the amon between the two meaaoree ia comparatiTely 

alight, the hiatus and doubtful ay liable being admitted ; aa 
in Honcoi Epode 13* 

Fetvidiora mero* | orMtui promani boo. . 

Levare duns peclora* J solUcUudmibuji. 

OF F££T. 

I. A foot in metre ia compoaed of two or more ajrOaUea, 
and is either simple or compound. 

U. Of the aimple feet, four ace of two^ and eight of three 
ayllaUea* The compound feet are aixteen m nnmbar, eaeh 

of four syllables. 



Simple FeeL 

Pyrrhicfaiua ^ ^ 

Spondacua 

Iambus ^ ^ 

Trochma ^ ^ 

Tribrachya www 

Moles sus — . — — 

Dactylus — w 

Anapeatna w w — 

Bacchiiia ^ 

Antibacchius 

Amphibrachya w — w 
Amphimacer, or Orotic — ^ — 



Cofnpound Feel. 



Choriambaa 

Antispastoa 
Ionic us A majore 
lonicua i minora 
P«on primnia 
^ secundus 



E 



irSXepc^* 

[idvTeviMa* 



tCOOfiTITOpa. 

irAeoviirr^. 
dorpdAoyo^* 



r 
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Pfson tertios 


w w — ^ w 




quartus 


W W V M 




Epimtus priraup 







** secundiis 


^ w — — 




** tertius 




evpvaOevTjg, 


" quartus 






Proceleusniaticiis 


W w 




Dispondsos 






Diiambus 


^ — w — 


IniaTdrTjg. 


Ditrocheus 







III. To these add the Dochmius, which consists of an 

antitpast and a long syllable -) ; so that a simple 

dochmiac is the same as an antispastic monometer hyper* 
catalectic : -deuv rj i9tai'.' 

IV, The conjunction of two feet is termed a dipodia or 
syMtygy. Most usually, however, the combination of two 
jUssyllabic feet is called a dipodia^ and that of two trisylla- 
bic, or a dissyllabic and trisyllabic, a syzygy. The con- 
junction of two feet is often likewise termed a base* 

OP ISOCHRONOUS FEET. 

I. By isochronous feet are meant those which are inter* 
changeable in metre. 

II. In order to ascertain what feet are thus interchange- 
able, recourse must be had to the arsis and thesis, 

III. That part of a loot which receives the Icius^ the 
stress of the voice, or beat of the time, is called arsis or eU 
evation. The rest of the lout is termed thesis, or depres* 
sion, 

lY* The natural place of the arsis is the long 83riUable 
of the foot, and hence, in the iambus, it falls on dte second 

syllable, in the trochee on the first, while the spondee and 
tribrach leave its place alike uncertain. 

1. Etym. Mag. p. 866, 35, s. T« AojiycMucdc. <5MUir, 44 Fm 
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y. The fiiadameiital foot of ayerse, howeveri detennines 
the arsis for the other feet ; and hence the spondee, in iam* 

bic and auapiEiitlc verse, has the arsis on the second sylla- 
ble, but in trochaic and dactylic on the first* 

VI. So, again, the tribrach, when it stands for die iani-> 
bus, is to be pronounced when it stands for ihe tro- 
chee ^ ^, 

VII. Now the ancients considered those feet only as iso* 
chronons which were capable of being divided into parts 
that were equal in time ; so that a long syllable should have 
either a correspondent long syllable, or two short ones.^ 

VIII. The following scheme will exemplify this niore 
clearly, the place of the arsis being denoted as above (VI.) 
by the acute accent. 

Iambus ^ I Trochee ~ 

Tribrach ^ ^ Tribrach ^ ^ 



Dactyl - 
Spondee - 



Anapaest ^ ^ 
Spondee ~ 



IX. By this we perceive that the iambus and trochee are 
each interchangeable with the tribrach ; and that the dac- 
tyl, spondee, and anapsst are interchangeable with each 

other. 

X. In like manner it will appear that the iambus and 
trochee are not interchangeable, and that an iambus nerer 

admits a trochee mto iambic verse, nor a trochee an iam- 
bus into trochaic verse. Thus, 

Iambus ^ 
Trochee 

The long syllable of the iambus has neither a corre- 
spondent long syllable in the trochee, nor two short ones. 
And the case is the same with the long syllable of the tro- 
chee. Hence the two feet«are not interchangeable or iso* 
chronous.' 

■■ ■m il , — — .ii^^ww— ^ 

1. 'Daip^s, Miscellanea Crifira, p. 62.— p. 103, ed, Kidd. 

3. For this leMon the scholiast on Hephaestion (p. 7S, id GaUf.) cslts 
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XL Again, it may be showai in tke same way, that the 
•pondee and anq^UnMh aie alao am iaterchaagiaaUe. 
Thus, 

^Spondee - - 

Amphibrach ~ ^ 

Here, in whatsoever way the amphibrach be divided, 
each diyision contains either more or less than the corre- 
spondent part of the spondee. Hence the two feet are not 

isochronous. And, for the jsame reason, the amphibrach is 
not isochronous with the dactyl or anapaest/ 

OF TH£ DIFFERENT KINDS OF VERSE. 

L Of Iambic Verse, 

I. Iambic Terse derives its name from the foot which 

prevails lu it, namely, the iambus. 

II. At first the iambus was the only foot allowed to enter 
into this measure ; but, by degrees^ an intermixture of other 
feet was permitted^ under certain restrictions. 

III. When a verse consists entirely of iambi, it is called 
a pure iambic verse ; when other feet are introduced and 
intermingled with the iambus, it is denominated a ndzed 
iambic. 

IV. The reason why other feet besides the iambus were 
allowed to enter appears to hare been, not only to lessen 

the iambic and trochak measiues ianirn^Mma iUtoo^ and Tricfaa {(U 

MetriSf p. 9, ed. Herm.) remarks, avTLizaBT]^ Koi olov vnti'avTwr rcj 
hqtfyf^ 6 Tpox^Xo^' Compare the language of Dawes {Mi*c. Cnt. p. 103, 
ed. Kidd.) ** Mihi perstLosum esi Ulos duntaxat pedes a vefcnbus tart' 
quam laoxpovov^ fiaberi solitot, qui m smguLas ittdem paries iemporitms 
cBquales sec4tri ppssent, Urn ec&ieet ui nr^ttUe Umg%9 vd stngulm iiiitm 
Umga, cerU Hnm breteg respondeteni .... PerdptM jam m- 
<tOMm iecantali Ulius^ 6 rpoxalo^ ^vTLiradel IcutSt^f noe ob til 
versu trockaicQ tam^ut, in ianUrico vidtsim troekaui nusquam laeim 
kabeat." " . 

1. Com[iare Dawes,!, c. " Hinc ctiam ratio eluccscit, cur amphibra- 
chym spundaOf adcoque dactylo et anapaslo^ pariUr avTinadelv videre 
sit ; sive cur pes ist^ in versu nequc anapatticOf neque trochaieo^ nec 
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ike difficulty of compoeing, but in order to reiiKnre the mo- 
notonous axid unplcasing effect of a succession of iambi: 
and also, as in the case of the tragic truneter, to impart 
more dignity and elevation to the atyle.^ 

V. Iambic measure admits of being oonstmcted in all 
varieties of length, from the monometer acatalectic to the 
tetrameter hypereatalectic* The scales accompanying each 
metie will ediow the isochionons feet allowed to enter, and 
the places to which they are severally restricted. 

1» MonameUr Aeatahetic, or Base* 

Scale* 



1(21 


\^ — 
WWW 

•* 




^ W 

w w — 





Lot this measore the iambus is allowed to enter, of course, 
into both places ; but the tribrach, spondee, dactyl, and an- 
apffist only into the first. The following are examples of 
^is species of verse : 

fidfjujidv I ex^v» 
eneo' e \ neaiv* 

■ 2. aitnumetiir UypercataUetw. 

1. Compare remarks under the iambic trimeter. The old iambic 
writers, Archilochus, Solon, Simonides, seldom availed themselves of 
these licenses; the tragic wriieia much mpl© frequently. Farsath 
Muffi* ad Fraf* ad Htc. p. xix. 
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3. Dimeter AeataU^c* 
Scale* 



1 


2 


3 


4 




^ — 


— 


I 


_ w w 




^ w 




1 s-/ ^ 




w — 





' Examples, 

oftol \ Sv Qa Uri ttcvt \ Mg, | 
ydarpi^ \ e rota | Xv evr \ epaSc* I 

L In BTStems of iambic dimeter acatalectics the dactyl is 

not often employed, the feet most commonly ubed being the 
tribrachy spoadee, and anapaest, 

II. Systems of pure dimeters are not fomid in the tragic 
writers, but systems of dimeters yery frequently occur in 
the lyric and comic poets, into which more or less of license 

is introduced.' 

III. The comic poets, for example^ in dimeter iambics, 

with the exception of the catalectic dipodia, admit aaa^ 

pa?sts into every place, but more frequently into the first 
and third than into the second and fourth. With them the 
tribrach also occasionally enters into the fourth place. 
Thus : 

ncv rd \ mcdpodov I (iol to | ;^0saivdv. | {ArisU Ran* 1018.) 
nou ftoi I roil |1 rig roth-' | eXm. | {Id. lUd. 1010.) 

IV. Strictly speaking, indeed, there is no difference in 
dus measure between the second and fourth feet, since a 
system or set of dimeter iambics is nothing more than one 

long verse, divided, for convenience of arrangement^ into 
portions, each containing four feet.^ 

1 . Gaisfordf ad Heph<e»t. p. 243. 

2. Elmtln/g Review of Porson^e Hecuba. {Edinb, Rev, No. 37, 
Nm 1811.) 
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V. It mu8t be borne in mind, accordingly, that the final 
Bjliabie in dimeter iambics, as well as in dimeter trochaics 
and aaapMticSy is not common, but that the yerses nm on 
by S3mapheia until the system is concluded by a catalectic 
line. The following, from Anstopiiaues, will serve to il- 
lustrate this point more clearly :^ 

tI^ rqv I K&l>dk^ I dned^ \ doidv | 

rfj^ fial I vldog ; || to rpvfiX \ Idv || 
TO TTBpv I atvov II reSvfiK I sfior \\ 
TTOV TO I aicopodov y iioi to j ;^;0eotvdv I 
rig r^g \ eXdac I napUrp \ dyev | 
reibg \ 6*dj3eXT || epw | repot. || 
K€XTj I voreg II Md(ifj,d \ icvBoL^ || 
WkXfi I rWaH \ KdJdfiv \ ro*-^ p 

Here die last syllables in the first, second, fourth, and 

fifth lines, are respectively lengthened by position, through 
the influence of the synapheia, and the last line of the sys- 
tem is a dimeter catalectic. 

4. Dimeter OaUthetic. 
dXdar I opog lrigdi(\vg. | 

5. Dimeter Bruekfcatale^ie* 

6. Dimeter Hi/pereaiaieetie, 
yvvaZ 1 Kog dvr | ud | ardOivr I eg. 

1. Elmsley, 1. c.-~Brunck, ad Ariii. Hon. 984.—- J>«M#» JftfC. QrO* 
p. 58, ed Gais/.—Dunbarf Or. Fm. p. 48. 
8. J^Ofi. 984, Hq. 
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AcataJecikf or Senarius. 

Scale* 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 
















>i«^ 

_ 




«_ 














s_x 


\^ 





JFtapcrNt 



I. This 18 also called the tragic trimeter, from its em- 

ployineiit by the Greek tragic writers, and, being the most 
important of the Greek metres, will require the most ez« 
tended consideratton. 

II, The laws of the scale, for which we are indebted to 
the leaniing and sagacity of Porson,' are as follows : 

1. The iambus may enter into any place. 

3. The tribrach into any place except the last. 

8* The spondee into the nneven places (first, thiidi and 
fifth). 

4. The dactyl into the first and third places. 

5. The anapsst only into the first. But 

6. hk Ihe case of a proper name, an anap«st may enter 

into any place except tlie last, provided always that 
the anapaest be entirely contamed within the proper 
name, so thai its two short syllables may be enclosed 

between two lungs in the same word. 

in. The following lines will serve to iUusUate these 
laws ; 

I. Pure Iambic Trimeters, 

d nd \ aX icXelv I 6^ Oi \ dlnovg || KdXov | ^Ivdg, | 
TTdXaZ \ KvvfjiY I erovvr \ d koZ |i furpovji | ejfdv, J 



I. Sup]^. Fra/. od Hcc, p. xu* 
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2 Trihrachs in the first, second, third, fourth, and fifth 

places. 

TTorepd I 6'ev ol \ Kolg fj *v | dypoTg |[ o Aa | log, Q 
(f>6lvov I ad 6' dye || Xalq pov \ vofiolg || tokol \ at re. || 
TTO)^ ovv I rod' ov II rog 6 a6<f> \ dg ovk || T/Odd | rode ; || 
fifirpog I ^vyfjv \\ al, Koi \ ndrepd \\ Kdrd \ Krdvelv, || 
Ti yap I KdfCG)v || dneaT | T ; tov || ndrepd \ TTdrrjp. \\ 

3. Spondees in the first, third, and fifth places, 
adfig I arevdy 1| nolg icai \ yoolg || irXovri^ \ eraZ, || 

4. Dactyls in the first and third places* 

fifjr* dpo I rov av || rolg yfjv \ dvl || eval \ rlvd. J 
dvdpdg I y'dplar \ ov (Sdol | Aew^* || r'dku) j Adroj*. 

6. Anap(2St in the first place, 
upfig- I ryw || f^ev Z^v | og- ol \ 61 r'^ \ dedv. \ 

6. Anap(BSt of proper names in the second, third, fourth, and 

fifth places. 

fjv I I (t)LyeveL || av w | vond^ \\ eg ev \ ddfiolg. 1| {Iph. 
A. 416.) 

rerdp \ rov Itttt || oneddvr* \ dneor U elXev | TTdrrjp. H 

{(Ed. Col. 1317.) 
udXlar \ d ^ol6 \\ u) Tel \ pealdv, || Trap' ov \ rXg dv. \\ 

((Ed. T. 285.) 
e^ol I piv ov II Selg pv \ dog Avr U tyovij \ (fnXCjv. || {An- 

tig. 11.) 

IV. The last syllable in each verse appears to be indif- 
ferently short or long ; and even where one line ends vrith 
a short vowel, a vowel is often found in the beginning of 
the next ; as in the following instances from the (Edipus 
Tyrannus : 

rlvag rc66' Upag rdade poi T^odfere, )y 2 3. 
UrTjploig KXddoiaiv i^eareppevoc j J * ' * 
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d yo) diKaujv firj nap' dyyeXcjv, reicva^ ) ^ 
iXXuiv dxavuv, avTdg did' iX^^vda. i ^' ^* ^' 

V. Sometimes, however, one v erse, with its final vowel 
elided, passes by scansioa into (he next, but only when a 
long syllable precedes as^ 

aol ^Mahf ainbeif ig X&ycvg ikSeHv faaX^vr' 

{CEd. CoL 1164, 5.) 

y L The admissibiliQr of the tribrach into an iambic Una 
arises from the circamstance of its being an isochronous 

foot ; its exclusion from the last place in the trimeter turns 
upon a principle of rhythm; since a tragic trimeteri with 
such a concluding cadence, would be anything else but graTo 
and dignified. 

• YII. I'he introduction of the spondee into an iambic line 
was owing to the wish of imparting to the Terse a^ greater 
degree of weight and dignity,^ as well as of intenupting the 

monotonous cadence which a succession of iambi would 
have produced. 

VIIL The admission of the spondee opened the door, of 
course, for the other feet that were isochronous with it, and 
in this way the dactyl and .anapa&st were each allowed to 
ccMne in. 

IX* The reason why the iambus was retained in the 

even places appears to have been this : tliat, by placing the 
spondee hrst and making the iambus to follow, greater em- 
phasis was given to the correspon^ng sj^ble of each 
metre' on which the ictus and pause took place, than 

1. Poraorif ad Med, blO^-^Hermoum, iSfem, Poc^r. M^tr, p.lK^ 

^Taic, Introrf. p. 3. 

2. Horat. Ep. ad Fu. 255. 

3. By metre ig here meant a dipodia or conjunction of two feet, of 
which there are liirec m the trimeter. In reciting iambic yetaaa it was 
«]iiial to make a slight pame at the temutiaticm oi miy second foot^ 
with an emphasis on its final syllable. Thus, Terentisiius Maunis (itr 
Meir. tW, ug.^ p. 101, U Lmtup.}, spealung of tlte tmaslcr, says. 

** Sei tcr feritur i him trimetnu dicUurt 
Seaniendo Hum ptod pedet cm^ungkmu,** 
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would have been the ease had two loBg syUaUes flood to- 
gether. 

X. With regard to the use of the tribrach in the tragic 
tiimeter, the following particulara most be noted : 1. That, 
thoogfa admiaalble into all places of the rene except the 
last, yet it is very rarely found in the fifth place. 2. That 
the second syllable of tribrach (as of a dactyl) must not 
bo>» monosyllable incapable of beginning a Terae, or the 
luik- vflMUk of a word. 8. That the preposition ^ must 
not form the second syllable of a tribrach.* 

XI. On the use of the dactyl in this same measure the 
itikiriiig Most be noted ; 1. The dac^l,thoii|^ admissible 
mto bo& the first and third places, is more common in the 
third than the first place of the verse. 2. A dactyl is whol- 
ly inadmissible into the £fth place.' 3. The first syllable 
of dactyl in the diird place shonU be dther the last of a 
word, or a monosyllable, except in the case of proper 
names.' 4. The second syllable of a dactyl in either 
place should not be either a monosyllable incapable of be- 
ginning a Terse (as 'dv, yap, 6i, fiiv, re, &c.), or the last 
syllable of a word.* 5. The preposition eg must not be the 
second syllable of a dactyl in either place. 

XIL On the nse of the initialf anapaest in the tragic trim- 
eter, observe as follows: The anapaest admissible into 

And agun, S61, teq. 

Secundo iambum noa necesse est redderCf 
Qui #MKt M^tit fura Memper oMiMf, 
Samditdo et ilke ponere asraetun moraniy 
Quojh p6Uki9 Monare, vd plautu pedis, 
Ducrminnr€f qui doatU arUmf 9oUhL** 

Hie cmml pause, howew» in the tngie ti&netert urtu the control 
fmg mdody, and the marking of tbe metres was always made in sub- 
servience to this. Compeie tbe lemaiks of Dawesy Misc. CrU. p. 361, 
id, Ktdd. 

1. Sandford's Greek Prosody, p. 280, nq, 

2. Person, Praf. ad Uec. 

3. Dunbar, Chr, Pros. p. 61. 

4. This canon is occasionally Tiolated br the tragic poets, especIaUf 
in the first place of the Terae. ElmsUyt Ewrip, Saeeh, 286. 
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tlie first place is generally included in tlie same word. 
The only exceptions are where the line begins either with 
an article, or with a preposition followed immediately by 
its case ; as in F/uloct. 754, 'l^dv loov xp^^'oi'. Eur. Orest. 
888, Em T4>dfi d%dp€Vov. ijpA. A. 502, Uap' k^ioi} 

JUI. The aaapflBst in proper names is ailowedf in order 
to bring into the tragic trimeter certain names of persons 
that would otherwise be unable to enter * And, in order to 
soften down this license, it is probable that proper names 
so introduced were pronoonced with a honied ntt^raacOf 
fio as to cany only ^ — to the ear.* 

XIV. A few instances occur where the proper name ie- 
gms with an anapsst ; as, MsviAoof , IlfMdfiot;, d(c. Ebn- 
sley considers all such cases as corrupt, but Porson^s judg* 
ment seems to lean the other way * 

XV. With regard to the ose of resolved or trisj^llabic 
feet, it is to be obsenred, L That more than two should 
not be admitted into the same verse.^ 2. That trisyllabic 

' feet should not concur.' 

XVI. Enclitics, when so used, and other words incapa 
ble of beginning a sentence, are incapaUe of beginning a 

senarianJ. 

XVII. The verb iari dr karlv is very rarely found ia 
the beginning of a senarian, except it is the beginning of a 

1. Mcnk^ 4ul Sof^ BUetr. 4. {Mu», Criii vd. i., p. 63.) 

5. Elvuiey, in Ed. Rev,, N<nr., 1811. 

3. Tate^ fntrod., p. 36, seq. Dr. Clarice it entttled to the merit of 
having discovered this principle. Long proper names are, from their 
very nature, liable to be rapidly spoken, and thus 'Avrtyotnff NovtttS* 
?,tfi0Ci *l^iyiv€tay &c., might be easily slurred into something' like Avr*- 
yovJi, NavTrr'Ae/iOf, lifyeveLa^ &c. The ear, of course, would lind no 
cause of o£fence, and the eye take no cognizance of the matter. ( Clarke^ 
ad H. 8, 811.— Talc, 1. c.) 

4. Elmitejft in Ed, Rev. I. c. — Panonf Supfi, Pr^. Hec* 

6. Class. Joum. No. 64, p. 309. 

6. This rule is sometimes violated by the tragic poeti. Conmilt Samf* 
fordf Gr. Pros, p 282, seq. in notis. 

7. Elmsley, ad Soph. Aj. 986. {Mus. Crit, vol. i., p. 367.) Jd. ad 
So^h. (Ed. T. 1084. , 
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mnteaee also, or some pause, at least, in ike sehse has 

preceded ' 

XVIII. Some Done forms are retained m the tragic dia^ 
lect ; thus, aturays, 'A^ava, dopd^ , foan, mnmydg^ Trodo* 
7^9 A^%ayoc, ^evayo^, ima^o^. To these, mentioned by 
Person,* may be added the following, as given by Monk :* 
ifMpe^ i&dtcog^ and compounds, ydnovog^ yamr^f ydneScVf 
ydfiopo^, ydnord^^ ydrofio^, icdpavov, aud its compounds. 

XIX. Forms of Ionic (epic) Greek are also found in the 
tragic dialect J as, ^elvog^ fM)vvog, Kuvog, -noXXo^,^ &c. 

XX. The augment is never omitted by the tragic writers 
except in the cas^ of XPI'^ for ^XPVf^- ^® dvurya, this 
preterit has no augment in Attic, although the pluperfect 
has. {OBd. C(d, 1598.) In like maimer, the tragic writers 
do not prefix the augment to icade^6ij.ip/, KaOriiirp^, KoB^vdw^ 
though the comic writers sometimes give it. A double 
augment is occasionally allowed in tragedy, as in jpfea^O' 
liTfu (^dveaxofirjv being likewise found).* 

Of the C^BSura in the Tragic Trimeter? 

I. One of the greatest beauties in a tragic trimeter is the 
cssura. 

II. The tragic trimeter has two principal ciBSUraSi One 
on the penthemimeris, or Mh half foot ; as, 

fuvdwog eaxe | Sopi ir&mv ^fiAAipiiHJ, 

and the other on the hephthemimeris, or seventh half foot; « 
as, 

III. A line is esteemed deficient in harmony, and not 

perfect, which is without the caesura. Many lines have 

1. BlmeUy, ad Eurip. Herod. 386. 

2. Porson, ad Eurip, OrtsU 26. 

3. Ad Eur. Hipjwl. 1093. 

4. Sandfordf Gr. Pros. p. 286, seq. 

G. Porson, Suppl. ad Praf. ad Hec. p. xvi. 
0. Parton^ HuvpL ad Praf, ad Hcc. p. xxiv. 

F 
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both; bol tke penthemimefa] is moTe frequent duta die 

hepbthemimeral in the proportion of four to one. 

IV. The cssura is allowed to iali on a monosyllable, ei- 
ther with er without the elieioD, as well as <m the last syK 
lable of a word. Thtis, 

tuu vifv Ti ToifT* av I (paol navd^fup tx6Xei. 
KoX rei^irui ravd* | ob6' iM^pffrog ^CXm* 
'AAA' <bv ndXi^ arvyel, av \ TipiTfaet^ rcup(t). 
"Orav yap ev ^pov^f, rod' | ^riaei oi) v^v* 

V. A verse, however, is not faulty which has what Por- 
Aoa terms the quasi-casura ; that is, when after the third 
foot there is an elieion of a ahort irowel» either in the aaine 
word or in such a word as de, fie, <7e, ye, re, attaehed to 
it;' thus, 

TI. A verse sometimes occurs without either c»Rira or 

quasi-c8esura ; but tlic iliird aud iuufili leet are never com- 
prehended in the same w ord.' 

yn. There are two minor divisions of the verse, name* 
ly, one which divides the second, and one which divides 
Uie &fth foot ; thus, 

1. Elmsley ingemotiBl^ defends Tenes of this fonnation by a bypotli- 
eeie that the yowe) causms the elieioii might be tieated as appeitaioing 
to the precediiiff word, and be so pronounced as to produce a kind M 
hephthemimeral cxsmra. Elma, ad Aj. 1100. (jtfiw. Crit. vol. i., «, 

477 ) TaU, Infrod. p. 6. 

2 If the third and fourth feet were comprehended in one and the 
same word, a most ineiegaut aud inharmonious division of the line into 
three equal parts would tmnecessarily be the result. As in die foUowing : 

ij Kupf tip' av j naptaKOtret^ \ xpv<^H-tjv k^uv, 

Comjpare the remark of Victorinus (p. 2526), " j»ct«tmif# anUem vemif, 
fid 9ingida verba tn dipodm habet^ 

** Fraaenimm | immiat | cmlutmmLr 

Hermann seeks to limit this rule of Person's by making the regulation 
not absololQ m its nature, bet only highly approved of by the tragic wn- 
toii. Ekm. DpUr. MUr, p. 71, <d. OUsg. 
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_ * 

Hie former of these diyieione, thoagli not neceesaiy, is 

agreeable ; the latter constitutes what is called the Cretic 
UrmmsUion^ and leads to the consideration of the 

Porsonian Pause. 

T. When the iamhic trimeter has, after a word of more 
than one syllable, the cretic termination (— w — )/ either 
incladed in one word ; as 

or consisting of — ^ and a syllable ; as, 

K^do^ 61 Tovfidv Koi obv ovket* eotX ^rj. 
^(up\ ov ydp Tifuv kari tqvto aol ye iiqv^ 

or of a moTiosyllv'iblc and ^ — ; as, 

then the fifth foot must be an iambus* 

IL Hence the following lines are faulty in metre : 

"ArXag 6 x^^^f^tai 'vtlrroig ovpavov {Eurip, Ion, 1) ; 
To fi7j jMiTcuov 6' lierdjiTGiv aci^>p6v<»iv (/Eseh. Suppl. 
206); 

and are to be corrected as follows :^ 

1. Sandford^ Gr. Pros. p. 290. 

2. The cretic ii only another name for the amithuitteer. 

3. This is Porson's celebrated canon for the pause in tragic trimeters, 
j^iven in the Supplement to his Preface to the Hecuha. Elmsley {Ed- 
tnb. Rev. No. 37) gives the satne rule ui other words, but not so clearly. 
** The jirsL syllahU of Ike fi/lh foot must be short, ij U cuds a word of 
two or more syUabk$,'* The reason why the tsagic poets obeerved this 
rule lemeting the fifth foot of e seaarina is aotight to be explained as 
foUowa by Hermann : Causa autem quare ista 90eabiUorum divitio 
displicere debet, hoc est. Quoniam in fine cujusque versus, ubi, ezhaas* 
tis jam proprmodum pulmonibus^ lenior pronuyirifitionis decursus desid- 
eraturj aspcrwra omnia^ quo difficifius pronunriantur^ co magis etiam 
aitrrs ItEdunt : propurca sedulo evUatur li'a vocabulorum condiiw^ qua 
uiiimum versus ordinem longiore mora a mctcedcnte disjungitf eaque re 
deewrsum wumervrum impedii ac retardai}* 

4. Pofsonf Sujfl. ad hrmf. td Hee. p. xizri.— JSEmaiey, BdM, R€9, 
No. 37. 
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JUL But when the second syllable of the fifth foot is a 
nonosyUable iaoa|»ble of beginning a verse, such as 
a5, yap, 6i, f^iv, ovv, together with all enclitics, used a# 
such, then the hith loot may be a spondee ;^ as, 

St> if* fffuv ^ fUffcvaa, fuaelg liev k6yo>. 

Xnevdcjfiev, iyKovQjiev ^ym) fu>i yipov, 

IV, The particle dv is of most frequent occurrence in 
this position ; with respect to which, it must be observed 
that it is in this case invariably subjoined to its verb, which 
always suffers elision ; as in the foUowing line 

El fjLoi kijoig riiv i^cv, etndifi' dv tote. 

V. The fifth hot must also be an iambus, although the 
cretic termination comes after a monosyllable, when that 
monosyllable is ineapaUe of beginning a Teiw* Hence 
ihe following line is "wrong : 

T/yof koy&vg ipovaiv, iv yap fAoBeiv {(Ed. Col. 115) ; 

and we should read, with Elmsiey, — kv 6e r€> naJBdv? 

VL Nor should iaT\ by elision for iari, form the ^ 
i^llable of the fifth foot> 

VIL Thus it appears that tliere are only three cases in 
which the fifth foot may be a spondee, 

1. (By far the most frequent) when both syllables of the 
fifth foot are contained in the same word. 



T^® ^ text, ''used as such'' 

refer to the eizeniiistaiiee of the prooonns croi, uou ue, ae, 6lc beiiLr 
eometimes emphoHe. Sanififrd, Gr. Pros. p. »1. ^ ' ' ' ^ 

2. Prrr.^nn, ibid. p. xxxii. — Sand for (7r pfgg p fg;) 

3. Elmsiey Ediub Rev. No. 37. This extension of the Pononiati 
canon, though proceeding from Elmsiey, has not met with the universal 

(4H), and SkMeJidd, ad Pors. Eunp. p. 308. {Pkmnis^ 414 ) 

4. JBbfu^y, 0d Burip, Becch^ M6. « His exceptis, nullum senarinm 
^T^jragum tMMierepaio, gut, tn mUio qmuifedif, laf ^ iar' ha- 
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2. When the first syllable of the fifth foot is a monosyl- 
lable capable of beginning a verse, and not disjoined 
from thfiU'following syllaUe by aay pause in the aense. 

3. When the second syllable of the fifth foot is a mono- 

syllable .iacapabie of beginning a verse.' 

Of Elision mnd ApkmresU m tke ImnbU TrimeUr, 

I. In the iambic trimeter the short vowels e, o, and the 
doubtful a, are elided when the next word begins with a 

IL But the o of irp6 is not elided, nor the i of nepl ; in 
other words, the Attics never place Trpo or nepl before a 
word beginning with a voweL' In compounds np6 is con- 
tracted with 6 or o, as iTpob§[eifie$a, trp&irnTO^j Ac. 

in. The I of the dativ^e plural, third declensiOD, is never 
elided by the Attic poets, that of the dative singular very 

TV. The elirion of s before the psrtiele ^ is very rare. 
There are ten instances in Attic poetry similar to eypaij)' dv^ 
for iypai^ &Vj for one similar to eypa'tp* for iypail>e avJ^ 

1 . Elmsleyt Edinb. Rev^ No. 37. Some apparent exceptions to the 
Porsonian canon are not real exceptions : thus, where Melg and /iijdsiCt 
80 given, ought, in Attie orthographv, to be written a6& elf, and fi^i^ 
elf; end inhere, in the plays of Sophocles, vfiiVy ^iv, aie exhibited is 
ip(nidee8» with the last syllable long, whereas that poet employed these 
prOTiotms thus, ^fiiv vun>, with the last syllable short. Porsortf Suppl, 
jPr<zf, p. XXXV. — Elmsleyf 1. c. — Sandford, Gr. Pros, p 293, t« notiM. 

2. Compare Poi son, ad Eurip. Med. 284. " Tragici nunquam in 
senarios, trochaicos^ aut^ puto^ miapastot UgitimoSf irepl adiniuunt ante 
vmro^i «tee «n eedem, nee tn ilieerm eoe&(#. hwne in.nuHeagui- 
dm verhum vd su^imUmm kujusmodi compaMonis imirare mmiU; 
raro admodurh adjeOhum vel oAverbiumy 

8. " Ehnsley," observes Sandford, " denies the lefritimary of the elis- 
ion in anv instance ; Porsori, m the preface to the Hecuba, mchncs to 
be more lenient. There arc, unquestionably, instances of this elision m 
Attic verse which ali the ingenuity of Elmsley has failed to remove ; 
but from its extreme larily it is iindiiiiaaible in modem eomp<Mition." 
Gr, Proi, p. 897, in nui*, 

4. Elmsley, ad Eurip, Med. 41G. BlomfieU, howerer, limits this - 
CftDOn of Elmstey^s to those cases where confusion might otherwise 
arise ; viz., where first aorists and perfects are ernploved. ** Neqv..e 
kanc eiuwnempoeits AUtcu dupLicuisse credo, praUrquam tn us vociimst 
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y . Tke long yowek 9, 6^, and the doabtfid t^^ m nmr 



YI. A dipluhong ciuuiot be elided before a short or doubt- 
ftd TOweL 

VH. The diphthongs of the nominative plural of lUNins 

are never elided either in Attic or Homeric Greek. 

VIII. The diphUiiong cu is never elided by the tragic 
wtitem in the first or third persons of Terbs, nor in the in* 
finitive.' 

IX. The elision of 01, even in the words fioi, aoi, t<h, is 
totally denied by some schdars,' and allowed by others only 
in the case of olftM before ca.* 

X. The short vowel is sometimes, in Attic Greek, cut 
off by aphsBresis from the beginning of a word, after a long 
TOwel or diphthong in the close of the preceding word.^ 

XL The instances in which the initial a appears to be 
so cut o£r, are, according to Elmsley, better referred to cra<- 
sis« Hence» in his opinion, soch ibnns as fjkil *iM$ei and 
fiTi ^mniaaaOtHi oiight to be pronoenced ix6,^ia$ei and fidirs* 



I. The article, followed by a short, always eoalesces into 



ubi canfusio inde oriri posset^ i. e., in aarUtis primu €t p^/gcUg^^^ 
Biomf. ad Ailsck. Choeph. 841. 

1. ErJ'urdt, ad Soph. Aj. 190, where an examinatioQ and correcLiou 
cf tbe dtflferent passages that miUtaie agiioit this canon may be seen. 
On the aams side is mmdw, Eurip. Ipk, Tour, $78. {Mum. Crii. 
▼ol. ii., p. Hermann, however, seems inclined not to make the rule 

so absolute a one, in his remarks on Soph. Philoct. 1060. *' Non uhique 
equidcm elisionem diphihongi defendam, ?ffd hie cam nohm sine lihrorum 
auctoriiatc removeri. Nam fn iniis suavUer ad aures accedit ?^eii^j^aQfitu 
cum ictu in ultima anU cctsuram^'^ 6lc. 

S..£bn«/ey, ad Eurip. Med. 50. *' Sed MiB iiUer omm fere enh 
dUot amumi^ daUmm /io2 elisiomm ftM wm potts, 2iMl turn qmimt* 
4am vecibus per craain coalescere po§$UJ" 

3. Blomjuldy Remarks on Matthia, G. G, p. xxivii., third edition. 
Incorporated into the fifth edition by Kenrick^ p. S7, Qomfm Sofk* 
Aj, 587.^ — Kocn. ad Greg. Corinth, p. 171. 

4. Sand/or df Gr. Pros. p. 299, in notis, 
5u BLmsley, ad Eurip, HeraeL 400* 



elided* 



Of Crasis and Synizesis. 
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long a; as, 6 av^p into 'dv^p j rov dvdpog into xdi'J^df, 
and the like.* 

n. Kal never makes a crasis with ev^ except in com- 
pounds ; and never with iel. 

III. In words joined by crasis, as Kdri, icav, Kdv (lor Kat 
Srif iuU hff K4U ^y), and the like, i should not be snbsciibed 
except where luU forms a crasis with a diphthong contain- 

ing an iota ; as, Kara for aai elra ; but ndnL for Kai errl, Sic. 

IV . Ml] ov and rj ov always coalesce into one syllable 
with the Attics ; thus, rd fitj ob rdd' Ayyog {Track. 622), 
is to be pronounced rd ft&v rdd* dyyogy &c. 

V. Both in tragic and comic versification, a very frequent 
synizesis occurs in the words ij eldivoif and fn) eUevtu ; ia 
kml Cfb^isiiy^ob, and in the concurrence of 4> ov, and €i> 

VI. The tragic writers make the genitive singular and 
plural of the third declension in €6>(, &iiv cither monosyl- 
labic or dissyllabic, as suits the verse. 

Of Hiatus in ih§ lamiie Trimeter^ &c. 

1. Hiatus of any kind is not admitted by the tragic wri- 
ters into their iambic and trochaic measures. But observe 
that, 

n. When a vowel in the end of a word, after another 
vowdi or diphthong, is elided, a collision takes place be- 
tween the preceding vowel or diphthong and die vowel or 

diphthong at the beginning of the next word , thus, 

li€Kliripi* dvOpijjTTOiciv (Jjnaoag oa<pjj, 

III. The hiatus after ri and iri is admitted in c<»nedy , 

as, tI av, Arist. Thesm. 852 ; ri dv, PluL 464 ; otl dx" 
diaetw^ Av, 84 ; iri ov, Ach. 516, &c. 

IV. In exclamations and the use of interjections, the 

!• riMOAi, Misc. Crit. p. 481, ed. Kidd,—MaUkia G, G. () 54 Tha 
lonians and Dorians, on the contrary, contacted Cfvi^f rMifiOtt 

2. Sand/ord's Gr. Frot, p. 308. 



r 
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tragic writers sometimes allow a long Towel or 4jplKdiong 

to staud belure a v owel j thuS| ' 

'OroTOi, AvKU* "AiroAXov ot iyw, iyw.' (^eh. Ag. 1228.) 

^il ovTog Alag, devrepov oe irpooicoXcj, {Soph, Aj. 89.) 

V. Inteijections, such as ^evy^ev, &c.« ofteo^ occur extrm 

metrinn, and sometimes Other words, especially in passages 
of emotion » thus, 

TdXcuva- ovK tariv iXXji" ifKudpa y* ovv in* dp^pdrw? 

VI. The diplitliongs at and oi are occasionally shorten- 
ed by the Attic poets before a vowel in the middle of a 
word;* as, 

noAoidv rs iBfiaavpuffjta ^cvifaov rdde. (Eur^, EUdr, 
500.) 

li.dp.' dp ToiavT'Q X^^P^ TLjicopeiv ^tXoi, (CEd. T. 140.) 

Of the Comic and Saiyric DrimeUrJ^ 

I. The comic iambic trimeter admits an anapsst info the 

£rst five places of the verse ; as, 

KdTd6d I icdTd6d | Kdradi^ | K&ra6& | KSrSerj \ aofiai. t| 

(Vesp, 979.) 

II. It also admits a dactyl into the fiilh place ; thus, 

TlvOol[i \e0' ivl rdv XPVl^ 1^41 f*wv qtI ( vou. | 

iJPluU 56.) 

m. It allows of lines without caesura ; and, though some- 
what rarely, such also as divide the line by the dipodia of 
scansion; thus, 

1 . Compare the language of Blomfield, ad loc. " Notanda est ultima 
ayllaba tov kyu %n hitUu porrecia. Hoe ul recU JuU^ kiatiu tn idum cs* 
dere debet.** 

2. (Ed. Col. 318. Compare Track. lOSl.-^EUclr, 1159, <tc. 
a. Compare page 4, noteS. 

4. Gnkfori, Hepk^t. p. 243.^7ale, Inirod. p. 9.«-lfoiiHm% 
sum. DoOr. Mur. p. 80, ed. Okng. 
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*A.noXu rbv avdp<Mmov Kdmora tovtovI, {Plut, 68.) 
SitomU^ ^dpeif I i^ttiXmf \ T€Tfi$^^w \ {Ach. 183.) 

IV. It violates the rule respecting the Forsouian pause 
thus, 

AoL'Aov yeviaOai TTapacppovouvrog | deaTTorov, (Plut. 2.) 
K(uuit>g hirparrov koI nevrj^ tjv | Ol6d rot, (lb. 29.) 
Aix<y^ Tdv dvdpa iuti rdv bpviv | tov i^eov* (Ih. 68.) 

V. It penxdts also the coucurrence of resolved feet, yet 
not so that an anapaest should come after a dactyl or tribrach. 

VI. The iambic trimeter of the salyric drama appears, in 
its structure, to occupy a middle place between the nicety 
of the tragic laws an^ the extreme license of comedy ; as 
far, indeed, as we vth able to form any opinion concerning 
it from the scanty remains that have come down to oui 
times.' 

Yll. The anapaest is found, as in the case of die comic 

trimeter, in the first five places of the verse ; the pause is 
in like manner neglected,^and trisyllabic or resolved feet 
are of frequent occoirence.' 

We will now return to the most important of the remain- 
ing iambic meaaures. 

8. Trimeter Cataleeiie. 

£X<^^ 1 11 vava I Inoiin | 6v avp \ av* | 

9. Trimeter Brachycatalectic* 
^vyevT I d | OTrot | dv a Q dovdv. | | 

10. Scazon, or Choliambus, 
Ct^ oi I ijiev d | yel Bov^ | tt^^ | xdr^ \ p^VTO, | 

1 . The only satyric drama that has reached us is the Cyclops of £u< 

%. Gaisford {edHephati, p. 242) inclines to ezdode tiie anapsst fiom 
tlie third place in tM aatync trimeter, but without anfficient authority. 
On the occQneDee of triayUabic feet, couaaU Ce»euben,ieSat'J*oe9. p. 
822. 



JAMBIC TBTEAMBTEE. 

I. Tkis measure is noflimg more Oiaii the iambic tnineter 
acatalectic, with a spondee instead of an iambus for the 
sixth foot Henoe its name of scazon [ana^i^v, ^' hm^ui^ ) 
or choUambos (;\;6)Aia|it«0f , « Aiiiw fowWO- 

II The fifth toot IS generally an iambus, smce the Une 
would otherwise be too heavy if both the filUi and sixdi 
feet were spondees ; though instances of this kmd occur 
even iji Theocritus ; as, 

6 uov 1 oimoL I iv 1 ITTTT 1| C^vd^ \ Kslrai I ^ 
d lUv 1 7TOV71 E pus M 1 ncrripx II «v I 1 

III This species of verse is also called the Hipponactic 
trimeter, from the virulent poet Hipponax, who mvented 
it and after whose example it was employed for purposes 
ofraiUng and sarcasm- The writers who used it construc t- 
ed It generally in the neatest and most exact manner, rare- 
ly employing resolutions, and entirely avoiding the anapasst, 
except that Babrius has sometimes taken it into the first 
place. The tragic writers abstained altogether from this 
measure, nor did the comic poets use it, unless, perhaps, 
with aUusionto the iambic writers, as Eupolis in the Bapt© 
{ap. Priseian, p. 1328),* 

11. TeiramHer CatahcHe. 

I. This measure was much used by the comic poets, but 
not at all by the tragic writers. It may be considered as 
two dimeters, the first coUaplete, the second wanting one 

syllable.* 

1. Herwann, Eltm. Doctr, 3f;(r. p. 94, ed, OU$g. 

2 Tiie iambic tetnmelw cirtdcctic i» uied also in Engbjh ; as n the 
aoua caUed " Miie Baitoy,« irk., « A captain bold firom Halifax, <^c. 
It&mw also the prevalent VMMOte of the modern Greek poetry, or, m 
.Jiwwords, it is their heroic yer«e. (Consult ^'"J^^^^^^'^f;;^^ Pf^"" 
de la Grece Modeme, vol. i., p. cxix.. J)wc. PrHim.) The tollow- 
ing lines wiU iUuatrate this, the pronunciation being regulated entirelv 
t)Y accent * 
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• n. This meamre is the nuwt harmonknis of iambic 
venesi asd thbae lines are the most pleasing which hare 

the cssura at the end of the fourth foot or second me^e ; as, 

el fioi yivoiTO napBivo^^ \ xaXfj re xal ripuwi^ 

But the comic writers often neglect this csesnnu 
III. The following is the metrical scale : 



1 


9 


t 


4 


ft 




7 


8_ 


~ W W 




Sw^ 




w w 

























Proper Nuns,^ 



IV* This scale is based upon the remarks of Person and 

Elmsley,' and the authority of the latter has been followed 
in admitting the anapsest into the fourth place, a license 
which Person restricts to ihe case of a proper name. The 

only license of the kmd will occur, then, in the seventh 
foot. 

V. Ln the resolved or trisyllabic feet one restriction ob- 
tains ; that the concurrence of the feet — ^-^ w or ^ ^ and 
^ w — in that order never takes place ; a rule which, even 
in the freer construction of the trimeter, is always strictly 
observed from its essential necessity. 

VI. All the trisyllabic feet which are admissible into the 
comic iambics are employed with much greater moderation 
in the catalectie tetrameters than in the common trimeters.' 

VII. The comic poets admit anapsests more willingly and 
frequently into the hrst, third, and £lth places, than into the 
second, fourth, and sixth of the tetrameter.' 

novAiki, 'ir^ ftac nirore, xdv^ naXdv (aanirw, 

1. Porson, SuppL ad Prof, ad Hu, p. Judx^Bhuky^ Eimb, Rev, 
No. 37. Elinaley it for thfi idmimm (thoarii v«iy nrely) of an an*- 
pMt of a common word in the fourth place, wmeh opinum we hftTO fol* 
lowed in the scale. 

2. Elmsley, Ed. Rev. No. 37. 
B. JHd. 
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IX. We have remarked above, that the most pleastng 
cssura m this species of verse falls after the fourth foot. 
Sometiam the Terae is even ao conBtructed as to give a 
auccesaion of iamMc dipodias, separately heard ; aa the fol- 
lowing from Aristophanes, Plutus, 253, seq,^ 

TToAAd d^ I TG) demoTxi || rairdv dvficv \ tpayovre^^ 
^AvSpeg (j>ih>i \ Kal 67^6x01 || tuu tov novelv | ipaxrrcu. 

12. Tetrameter Aeatahctie, 

I. This measure, called also BoisciuSy from its inventor 
Boiscusy is not used by the Greek tragic and comic wri- 
ters, Hephsation gives an example from Alcvus, as fol* 
lows 

A^iaZ \ fie KG) I fAo^ovT | a I (u Xica | d/uu j| at kiaa | 
I 

II. The Roman comic and tragic poets, however, made 
much use of this species of verse. The Latins called it 
oetonarius. 

III. This measure allows of one of two caesuras. Plau- 
tus commonly divides it in the fourth arsis, and therefore 
intended it to be asynartete ; which ia indicated by the 
hiatus and short syllable ; aa in the Amphitr. 3, 4, 5, and 
Bacch. 4, 9, 9. 

Jlii nd I wm M | vdm nm \ cti$ 1 ~ oMf i | rili ad | 

vintiim I sen\s> J 
O Troi I a 6 patrl || a o Ferg \ dmum, | — 6 Prtd | mi pe^ 
ft I isti I einit^* | 
In Terence, on the other hand, this kind of verse is not 
asynartete, because he usually makes the caesura in the the- 
sis which follows the fourth arsis ; aa. 

Nunc Am \ pkttruo | n?m voU \ delu | dumiiu | pdter | 
JoMd I prdbi* I 

1. Tate, Introd. p. 10. 

3. Hcmumn, Dootr. EUm Meir\ p. 10%, U. Gloig, 
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IL OfTroduttc Verse. 

I. Trochaic verse derives its name from tlie foot which 
prevails in it, namely, the trochee. 

II. The trochee, however, as'in ihe case of the iambus, 

is convertible into a tribrach, and the spondee and anapaest 
are also admitted, but not the dactyl, except in a proper 
name*^ There is this difference, however, between iambic 
and trochaic measure, that the latter admits the spondee 
and anapaest into the even places, the former into the mieven. 

III. The following are the principal trochaic metres : 

1. MoMmeter AeataUcHe^ or Base. 

Trochaic monometers are usoaUy foond in systems, 
which, as in most other nmnbers, so in the trochaic also, it is 

the custom, especially of the comic writers, to form into dime- 
ters. These i^rstems are continued in one unbroken tenour, 
concluded by a catalectic verse. On this account there is 

no place for hiatus at the end of each verse, nor is it held 
necessary to conclude a verse with an entire word ; but the 
whole system is as one verse. Thus in Aristophanes (Pac« 
339, seq.) we have the following : 

drf yap e^earai rod' vyXv 
TT^iVf ^eveiVf Kiveiv, KaBev6uv^ 
If ttavTffvpug -deiopelVf 

lov lov KBitpwyivai, 

1. Compaie remarks under trochaic tetrameter catalectic 

6 
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2. Monometer Hyper catalecdc. 

'rrovrl | €>v adX | Qv 

Maid I dog TDK II ov 
hdp6dp I u> H a. 



3. Dimeter Aeatahctie* 
Scale* 



1 


2 


13 


4 




^ 1 

W ^M' M 1 


1 


W W^ 



TTOi rpaTT I w/ia^ || Trot nop | ei;^ ; [| 

El 6e I Ttf VTTfip II OTTTd | JQ^lV. || 

mdop I ore Mo2p' || dwyiJEV \ moq || 
oA.vpo^' I dxopog II aj/ant | ^7|ve. || 

4. Dimeter Cataleciic.^ 

fj Xoy I cj TTop II eve \ rat — || 
Kdt /car I d yvu \\ p^^v 16 \ pi^. — | 
TO fplepov I eie i^g li ov mX \ 6>f.. — | 
. Kddpdg I fi/ioAe || Tdyde \ ydv. — J 

5. Dimeter BrachycataUctic} 

elat I detv y^y |1 di/rl | H 
dXvpov I a/f(j5)r |[ fiovadv. [ || 
Aa6eT€ | ^^epere I nefiner'. | D 

1. Called also Euripidean. 

2. Cal !rd also Iihy phallic. Compare Terentianus MauruSf v. 1846^ 
and AiUtm Fortuna^us^ p. 2698, as cited by Qedaford^ ad HephaeL ik 

265. 
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6. Dimeter Hypereatalectic*^ 

dg e I yTji^i* 6 || ro^o | rag Tldp \\ Ic. 
Tovg iitv J iv ordOii jj olalv j i-nm |i icolg. 

7. Trimeter Catalectic} 
I T"ar rl II |wd yi) | vtuKii || g) yev j el. — J 

8. Trimeter Brachj/catalectic, 

oi I Trpof 'dpov i cvg ea \ €> fid || ^ovre^ . ( { 

TOP d'e I /iov 7rdr/i 1| oi^ aJa/c^ | i}roj^ J] oi;Jfc^$'. | J 

9. Trimeter Hypercatalectie* 

^X$Sv I Sofx U or^" rv I av$* s || «a<rra ( aol Xey || cj. 
TO (lev j 0 arpar j| f^Xd | Td^" tot J| Tjp e/cX | || o. 

10. TV^ranif^^ CcUaUcHe, 

Scale, 
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[Proper Name. 



Examples. 

6) iraTp I 0^ II ^ ev | omcw, || Xevaaer* \ Ol6t | mvg 

6\6e 

dg rd I kXelv* ai U viyfidr* | ^d^, U icai «pdT ) iarog || 
ay I rjpm 

I. This measure is commonly called the tragic tetrame- 
ter ; and it has with the tragic writers the caesura almost 

.. .... . .. j^^^^^jii ^1 ■■■ ■ 

1 . Called also Bachillidean, from the poet Bachillidea. 

2. The trochaic trimeter acatalectic is found neither in trafrcdy nor 
cornedv, a? rifrhtlv stated by Bentley (nd Cir. Tusc. 3, 12). "^It'any ap- 
pear to be fo\ind, as those which Gaifsford {ad HrpluEst. ]>. 265) adduces 
from Sophocles {(Ed, Col. 1081, i095i) they belong to epitritee. iier- 
mannf Elem, DoOr. Metr. p. ei* Glasg, 
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always at the end of the fouith foot; as in the lines joM 

given.' 

& irdrpag IvotKoc, \ Xev<HfeT% OldCncv^ Me, 

bg TCt KXeiv' aXviy^ar ydjj, | Kai Kpariorog r^v avr^p. 

This caesura, liuwever, is. olien neglected by the comic * 
pools. 

II. The fourth foot of a tragic tetrameter should always 
end with some word that allows a pause in the sense ; not 
with a preposition, for instance, or an article belonging in 
syntax to what comes after.* 

in. If the first dipodia of ^e verse is contained in entire 
words (and so as to be followed at least by a slight break 
of the sense), the second foot is a trocheci or may be a tri- 
brach;' as, 

£>g drijiog, | olitrpd ndax<Mff i(eXavvoiiai )fiov6g. 

[iTiripog 6e || jL^jJd' Idotfii fJLVTjiJLa' TToXefMla yap ijv. 

IV. In every place except the fourth and seventh, a dac- 
tyl of proper names is admitted. This dactyl is chiedy al- 
lowed to enter where its two short syllables are enclosed 
between two longs in the same word ; very rarely when 
the word begins with them; under other circumstances, 
never ;^ as, 

1. This ccsura is found Deg^ected in ^f^schylus, Pers, IG4, where 
Poraon corrects the verse by removing diirX^ to the end of the line ; an 
emendation of which Hermann speaks rather slightingly. (Porsan, 
SuppL ad Praf. p. xliii. — Hermann^ EUm, Doclr. Mdr. p. 62, cd, 
Glasg.) iiiointield follows Poraon. 

2. PorsoTit Suppl. ad PrmJ. p. xliii, 

8. Thie nicety of atracture in the long trochaie of tragedy wee fifet die" 

covered by Person. Consult Tracts and Mi»e, CriitciMms of Porsan^ 
ed. KiJd, p. 197. — Class. Joum, No. 46, p. ISS, te^^^MuUtjf, Lex. 

Pros. p. Uvii Tate, in his Introduction, p. 12, examines and explains 
(from his f npi r in t)ie Class. Journ. 1. c.) the different lines that a|^peas 
to inililate agauist this canon of Person's. 

4. The {)nnciple on which this rule is probably baatd lias already beeu 
alluded to in a pievione note, page 60. 
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ap I I^ye || vsidv | EXevfig || vooroc i ^ we I npQfie»r 

I Of. 

irarre^* | 'EAA^v 1| eg orpdr \ 6g 6s I ^vppX66 | vwv ov y 
aoi irdp | ^v. 

fvyyov I ov t' I B jtt^v IIvAe | d^v re | Tov ra | Se ^vv || 
6pit)pra j ^ot. 

V. As to scaQsion, one limitation only obtains j that 

or w w — in the sixth place, never precedes ^ ^ in the 
seventh. Even in comedy, a Terse like the following is 
exceedingly rare: 

ofrre yap vavaydg, av nrj yTjg /.ddjrac | (pepOfxevog. 

VL If the verse is concluded by giic word forming the 
cretic termination (— ^ — ), or by more words than are to 
that amount united in meaning, so that after the sixth foot 
that portion of sense and sound is separately perceived, then 

the sixth foot is — or ^ ^ ; that is, it may not be 

or ^. — . Thus, 

i^eXavvofieaOa narpLdog, Kal yap rj^Seg \ i^e^ojv, 
iXnideg 6* ovma icaJdev66va\ <dg ninoiBa \ ai>v 'deotg^ 

Vil. If from the beginning of a trochaic tetrameter you 
take away a cretic (- w — ), or a first paeon (— ^ ^ or 
fourth paeon ^ ^ — ), a regular iambic trimeter will be 
formed. Thus, 

^daaov ^ fi* \ ixp^ npo6aCveiv licdftfiv 6l* dareog. 
ovxt Mev€ [ rp&JTOt(n xp^'^ff'^-^* olariov rdSe. 
Idiov // I tcoivbv noAiraig tnciptpojv tynXjip^a ri ; 

Vill. The senarius thus formed, however, must always 
have a penthemimeral caesura^ in order that the proper pause 
may take place at the end of the fourth trochaic tgoU^ 

1. It admits, too, a dactyl, although veiy laiely, into the fifUi place. 
Parson^ Supph ad Prof. p. xUii. 

6 2 
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Comic Tetrameter Catahxtic, 

I. The scansion agrees with thai of the tragic, except 

only that the spondee in the sixth soinetimes, though very 
rarely, precedes the tribrach in the seventh i as in the fol- 
lowing line from Philemon : 

ovrt yap vavayog, dv ^ij yi^^ XaO/^rai <ptpop,tvo^, . 

II. The comic, like the tragic tetrameter; admits the dac- 
tyl only in the case of a proper name, and not utlicrwise. 

III. As regards structure, it must be remarked, that the 
comic poets freely neglect the nice points of tragic Terse* 
They pay little attention to the pause at the end of the 
fourth foot, and to the rules respecting those divisioi^^s which 
sometimes take place after the first dipodia or before the 
final cretic. Lines like the following occur in great abun- 
dance 

npCira fiiv ^o^cv ^AOtpfot | otai gat roi^ ^lifidxQtig, 
Srr' iv vfiel^ | i^afidpTi]T\ hrt rb fi^Xriov rpeimv, 
nXucra yap i^ewv andvTOJv o)^kovaaLg \ T7jv noMv. 

in. 0/ Anapwstic Verse. 

I. Anapttstic verse admits its proper foot, the anapiest 

^ _^ with the dactyl, which is said to be admitted Kar' 
ikVTvrtdBeiav* It admits also the spondee, and sometimes, 
though very rarely, the proceleusmaticus w w w ). 

II. SysLoms of anapaestic verst arc scanned by the dipo- 
dia. They arc geneialiy dimeter acatalectic* 

III. These, however, like other dimeters, have not the 
last syllable common. A synapheia {owd^eLa) or principle 
of continuous s^nsion prevails throughout them, so that 
they ran on, from beginning to end, as if they all formed 
but mie verse. 

IV. The end of an anapaestic system is marked by a 
dimeter acatalcctic, or, as it is more commonly termed, a 

1. Taie^ Ititrod. p. 13. 
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paroemiac line, and the last syllable iu tins Ime is the only 
one in this system which is excepted from the law of syna- 
pheia, and which may be long or short indifferently, 
y. The principal anapaestic measures are as fcdlows * 

1. Manometer Acaialectic, or Base, 



1 




— WW 





JElxamphs. 

2. Manometer Hypercatalectie. 
dope dfj I 6dpt rrep B aav. 

3. Dimeter AeataUetie. 

SarXg av \ Blnoi | n&Tepav | ij^difAivTiv U 
ndXX& I pevfMTl I npoaviaa \ oiievw^ I 

ZeiJf yap \ ^itydXfig || ykibGafjg \ KOfinovg. || 

I. The anapttstic dimeter of tragedy is so named from 

the striking predominance of the anapaestic foot, though it 
frequently admits the dactyl and spondee. 

The proceleusmaticQS as (iaBvicdfiaf is not 

admitted by the tragic writers into a legitimate anapaestic 
system. Even in comedy its admission is very rare.* 

III. As has already heen remarked, a regular system con- 
sists of dimeters acatalectic, with a monometer acatalectic 
sometimes interposed, generally as the last verse but one 
of the s;^m, and is concluded by a dimeter catalectic, 
otherwise called a parmmiac*' 

1. Hermann, Elem. Dor.tr. Metr p. 239, ed. GLasg. 

^3. The paroemiac took its name from the circumstance of prove^s 
{napoLULat) being frequently composed in this measuiti. Compaie ifo- 
pktestioHf p. 46, i^d, Gaisford. 
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IV. The anapaestic dimeter admits indiscriminately the 
dzctyl and spondee for the snapasst. The scale is as fol* 
lows : 



1 


1 ^ 


3 


4 











V. With regard to the arrangement of the feet, the fol- 
lowing rules are to be observed : 

!• The anapaest and spondee are combined without any 
restriction, as will appear from the following : 

dtpxOfjO* I oiaig \\ alKl \ aloh' || 

Xpovcv d$X I evorciy. | 

2. In the dactylic syzygies the dactyl usually precedes 

its own spondee, as in the following verses : 

^KU) I do^xfK il Tepfta Kek \ evOov || 

didfiel^ I dfiSvdg \\ TTpdq oe Upo \ fifjOev || 
Tov nrtpvy j u)Kfi II rdv6' oi \ u)vdv. il 

3. Sometimes the dactyl is paired with itself; thus,' 

d) fieyd \ Xa Befu \\ nal norvV \ Aprt/z? || 
d) Tidrtp j d> TToXlg || dv dire j vdoOTiv, || 

4. Very rarely does an anapa st or a spondee precede a 
dactyl in the same syzygy, especially in the last syzygy 
of the verse. Of the two following instances the first 
presents the more objectionable form ; the second, suc- 
ceeded*by a dactyl and spondee, can hardly be said to 
offend at all.' 

1. *^ DaetyU MOpissime suhsiituunlur anapaatiSf nee twnlum unus alt' 
quis, scd scFpe etiam plures continui, Quinque continuaoit JEschylus 
in Agam. X^^CA, scq. S tpf em Euripides in Hippolyt, l^Ql, Meg,** Her* 
manUf Elem. Dorfr. Metr. p. 240, ed. Glasg. 

8. Elmslcyy ad Eunp. Med. 1050, note g. — Id. ad Soph.^ (Ed, CoL 
1166.— Tate's Introd. p. l^.^Sand/ord, Gr. Fros. p. 314. 
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datfubv I dSe rl^ \\ Xevic^v \ aidepd U 

5» An anapaest ought not to be preceded by a dactyl, to 
avoid too many short syllables occumng together* On 
this subject, which is one of great awkwardness and 

difficulty to metrical scholars, the following rules may 
be laid down.' 

(a.) The concurrence of dactyl with anapaest, in that 
order, is never found within the same syzygy. And 
hence the following line of £uripides {Akest. 8U)» 
as given in the common editions, 

darXg av evinoi || norepov ^pOifihnfj 

is well corrected by Monk, who reads elnoi for iv» 

(p.) The concurrence of dactyl with anapaest, in that 
order, is not very often found between one dimeter 
and another, as in Euripides {Ekctr. 1320» seq,) : 

^vyyove ^tArdre 

did yap \ ^evyvva' ^fidg narpUnf. 

(y.) The combination is very rare where one syzygy 
closes with a dactyl and the next begins with an 
anapsst, as in the following (Elecir. 1317) : 

IV. Thus far of the anaptestic dimeter, when the first 

syzygy, as most usually it docs, ends with a word. This, 
however, is not always the case ; and of such verses as 
want that division, those are the most frequent, and the most 

pleasing aL-^o, wkick liavc the first syzygy after an anaposst 

1. Earif. Androm. 1228(1204). 

2. Id. l^h, A. IGi (15^). 

8. hUrod, p. 15. — Sand/ord, Gr, Frot. p. 814» 
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(sometimes after a spondee) overdowin^r into the second, 
with the moTement anapestic throughout.^ Thus, 

TTTEpvycjv iperfioi | aiv ipeooufievoc* 
Kol ^vyxBtipw I OLv diJLaionpeneig. 

Here the last syllables of kpernoiatv and ^vyxa^povmv 
overflow into the second syzyg)% the first syzygy ending 
after the penultimate syllables of each of these words. 

V. In this species of verse one hiatus alone is permitted, 
in the case of a tiaal diphthong or long vowel so placed as 
to form a short syllable. The following instances may 
serve 

teal t/.tioOdrac vaCov tptrai. (Pcrs. 39.) 
noOtovaai ISdv dpri^vytav. (Ib> 648.) ' 
olXBTiU ivdp^v, {lb, 60.) 
rili Bffodda 6\ ufw 'A^wv. {Heeuh. 123.) 

YI. 'i'he synapheia (awat^ia)^ that property of the an- 
apaestic system which Bentley first demonstrated,' is nei- 
ther more nor less than contiuuuub scansion, that is, scan- 
sion continued with strict exactness from the first syllable 
to the very last, but not including the last itself, as that 
syllable, and only that in the whole system, may be long 
or short indifferently. Thus, 

anevdijv atrevdovri nod* fi^ei. {Prom. v. 199, scq.) 

Here the last syllable of verse 199 becomes long, from the 
short vowel a in if>iMTffra being united with the consonants 

OTT at the begiiiTiinir of verse 200. Had a single consonant, 
or any pair of consonants like icp, tt/I, &:c., followed in verse 
200, the last syllable of verse 199 would have been short 
in violation of the metre. Again, 

a> ftey6Xa Biiu^ ical Tt&rvi* "AprefUf 

XevaaeB* & nd^X^' / • . . . {Med. lei.) 

1. Ta/c, p. 16. 

2. Hermann, Elem. Darfr. Metr. p. 237, cd. Glasrr. 

3. Dissertation on the Epistles of I^/uUaris. p. 150, sea., cd. Lond. 
1816. 
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If, after verse IGl, ending with a short vowel, any vowel 
whatever had followed in verse 162, that would have vio- 
lated the law of hiatus observed in these verses. And if a 
double consonant, or any pair of consonants like kt, an, 
6fAt fiv^ &c., had followed in verse 162, the word 'AprefUt 
necessarily combined with those consonants, would have 

funaeil a cretic or amphimacer ( — — ), a,nd not the dac- 
tyl required. But XevaasB' follows, with the initial A, and 
all is correct.' 

VII. The law of synapheia, bdwever, is occasionally vi- 
olated ; namely, sometimes in a change of sipeaker, as 
Eurip. Med. 1368; Ekctr. 1333; Soph, (Ed. Col. 139, 
143, 170, 173, 1757 ; Antig. 931. It is violated sometimes, 
also, at the end of a sentence, and likewise in exclamations, 
as in yEscA, Agam. 1544.' 

romiac verse has its scale as follows : 




I 


2 1 


CO 




•-•WW 




>-» Vi^ 


4 1 



Examples. 

Alyev I nap* tfjLol \\ didoKf} \ adc — I| 
ndv fidi I ^d6€pdv y rd npoaifm | 6v. || 

IX. In the parcemiac one limitation as to the coiu urriug 
feet obtains, namely, that a dactyl in the iirst never pre- 
cedes an anapaest in the second place. 

X. In this same species of verse, also, the foot before 
the cataiecUc syllable must be an anapaest ; as, 

pteyaXSnf | KOfffiuv | Krearelp \ a. 

XL There are, however, some few verses, in which the 
foot preceding the parcemiac is found to be a q>ondee ; 

thus, 

1. Tate, Inind. p. 17. 

2. Hermann cites also Soph. 0\d. Col. 188, to prove that the syna- 
pheia is sometimes neglected likewise in the case of addresses. But the 
readintr on whuh he founds this exception has been long correct^ 
Sand/or dj Gr. Froi'. p. 619, 
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Ittwv t* iXaril(} l&ada \ vrf^, {Pers. 82.) 
piXo^ flXlBiov Ciciq^ii | ev. {Agam. 374.) 
^^i^0<f» n6Xeii)g yv&aOei | atu* (SuppL 8.) ' 

Other examples may be loiiud iii the Sept. ad Theb, 832, 
and SuppL 983, but these arise, most probably, from some 
comiptioii in the text.' ' 

XII. In the anapeestic dimeter, as has already been re- 
marked, the iii'st syzygy usually ends with a word ; but in 
the parcBmiac this is very seldom the case, and hence a 
very common shape of this latter species of verse is found 
in the following line : 

■ 

Xin. The parcsmiac sometimes, though rarely, begins 

with a dactyl ; thus, 

ovK dndfjuwaov to yvvcuicQv. 

But it comes most agreeably to the ear when it presents 
the last three ieet of a dactylic hexameter with an initial 
syllable;' thus, 

^ ndv I fiot (IjuOPpov TO npoaepnov 

e I X^P^^^ imxaprd irenovOd. 
Or with two initial syllables, when an anapest begins as, 

iplXdg I eOTl P^baiorepog coi, 

4 

XIV. With regard to position, the Attics obsenre the 

same laws, as to a vowel before a mute and liquid, &c., in 
the anapaestic dimeter which prevail in the iambic trimeter.^ 

XV. The question whether the augment may be occa- 
sionally rejected in regular anapcc sties still remains irnde* 
cided.'* It is safer not to exercise this license in modem 
versification. 

1. Hermann , Elcm. iJoctr. Mctr. p, 240, ed. Giasg. 

2. Tate, Jnttod. p. 18. — Sandford, Gr Pros. p. 316. 

3. fcjumc instances, however, may be found in the anapaestic dimeter, 
^ere a abort vow^l at the end of a woid is UngtheneA before np, ttA, 
dee., in the beffuiniiig of the next. Consult Erfmrii, ad Scph* Aj. 1 ISO. 
'^Blomf. ad ilsch. Sept. c. Theh. 1069. 

4. £biifll^ {ad Eunp. Med. 1880) ia in favour of the oeeaaioiMl fe> 
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XVI. la systems of anapflests the tragic writers neither 
always employ nor always discard the Done dialect, at 
least those peculiarities of it which are usual in the choral 
parts or adtnitted into the senaiios. 

4. Teirameter Catahetie, 

I. This metre, called Aristophanic, from the frequent 
i»e of it by Aristophanes, consists of two dimeters, the last 

of wiiich IS catalectic. Its scale is as follows : 



1 


2 


3 




1 ' 


6 11 7 


8 


v-^ — 


WW 1 






>^ ' — 

1 — "W \^ 


^ — H W W — 


=1 



Examples. 

dXX* rj I Sff xpfiv |j tI Xtyeiv j v^d^ |1 od^dv d> j vl&fi j 
aere rjjv | 6i 

SmrQip I ydarepd | roig avy | yevealv || ji^r' ovm \ 6ay(jSnf | 
ofieXfj I (xa^*. 

II. In the first three places, as will appear from the 
scale, besides the anapMt and spondee, a dactyl may be 

used ; hut it must be observed that a dactyl is admitted 
much more sparingly into the second than into the first 
place of the syzygy.* 

III. A dactyl is also admitted into the fifth place, but is 
always excluded from the fourth and sixth places. 

IV. The two feet — w^~, in that order, nowhere 
occur in ihe anapaestic tetrameter. The catalectic syllable 
is never preceded by a spondee in the seventh place, which 
should always be an anapmt. The proceleusmaticus is ez« 
eluded from the yerse. 

V. The caesura always occurs after the fourth foot, which 
must never end with an article or a preposition. Besides 

jection of the augment, but Blomfield (ad JEsch. Pers. 912) cootroTerts 
this opinion. Sandfordy Gr. Pros. p. 320. 

1. In the twelve hfiiidred (or more) tetrameter anapastice of Afjeiopb-* 
anes, only nineteen examples occur of a dactyl in the second place, the 
ody leeond place of a eyasygy which it can ooeupy. Tote, hnirod, p. 1^ 
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this main division, moreover, there should be likewise an- 
other one after the first sTzygjr, which alwayB giTOs an 
agreeable finish lo a Terse. Thus, 

kv Tolai Xoyoig \ avriXeyovre^' || fiaXoKi^ Mkiaere 

The iuilowiiig verses, faulty on this account, 

^vftdofuXoiffiv indoai^ vfuv ^p^ao)^. iud yap l§cu fwi^ 

i]vdyKaia^ Imi Xi^ovrag y* eg to diarpov TrapaJj^vcu^ 

have been corrected, the one by Bsimck, the other by For- 
son,' thus, . 

^VfMJMtXounv \ n&triug v^dv |[ xpv^(»>f^ Acae yap iicd /eum. 
. rp^dyKo^^ev | Xi^ai^rag eni] || npog to ^taTpov Ttapa&ijvcu, 

VI. In the anapaestic tetrameter, the rery same hiatus of 
a long vowel or diphthong sometimes occurs as in the dim- 
eter*' Thus, 

OVT* iv ddmaiv rl^ ydp v^lvelv edeATjaeiy ^(jpvolov bvTog ; 

9 

IV. Of Dactylic Verse, 

1. Mon&meter HypereataheHe* 

OidiTTo j 6df 

2. Dimeter Acaldketie* 

" ref d* em \ rvpJbloq, 
ov Seta I Tjvopa. 
ravdi yv \ voumv, 

» 

The pure dactyUc dimeter consists of two dactyls, as in 
the first example given ; the impure admits a spondee into 

1. Su'p'pL ad Prof. p. iix., seq, — Brunckf ad ArutopK Ecdct. 514. 

2. Tate, Inlrod. p. 21. 

3. This may al&u be scanned ab a choriambic monometer. 
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the first place, and sometimes into the second ; it is alsa 
found composed of two spondees ; as^ 

7xeW(x) I fioXnav, (Agam, 104.) 
mfmovg j T* dpxov^' (lb. 122.) 

3. Dimeter Hypereatalectie, 

ov T* em I Xe^dfjLe | vd. 
oliCTpdv I yap iroXlv | a>d\ 

4. Trimeter Aeataketic. 

<u Mov I aai rov e | p<OTd. | 

5* Trtme^tff Hyperc€Ualectic. 

€) TToXv I Kkavre \ Xoioc dd | vwv. 

This measure, in its pure state, consists of three dactyls 
and a syllable oirer. It admits a spondee into the first place, 
and sometimes into the second, but never before the cata- 

lectic syllable. 

^ 6. TetruTneter Acatalectic. 

016l7t6 I 6d Sofiov | (bXtae \ fcpdvOeig* \ 
aifidTl I 6eivC> | aiftdTl | XvypQ. \ 

I. Aicman composed whole strophes iii this measure ; as, 

ipvfp ml ;^ap/evra rtOei x^H^* 

n. These tetrameters have no caesura. Among the Lat- 
ins they were used by both tragic and comic writers. Thus 
Attius, op. Non. s. v. *« Expergite 

Heik ifigHes fr&peritej expergite^ 
PSetara tarda sopdre, exsurgite. 
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And Terence, Audr. 4, 1, 1 : 

Hdecine credHnU oAt memorahik. 

7. Tetrameter Hypercatalectic* 
9vd* vno I irapOivl \ rov v | no jSAI^ | pof)^ • 

8. Pentameter AeataUctie} 
itp€rrd fusv | evdotufA | ov OTpdri | dg dne | <f>aiv6fii$\ 

I. In its pure state, this measure consists of fire dactyls. 
It admits, however, a spondee into every place. 

II. In the Eumeiudes of ^scliylus (v. 373, seq.) there is 
a system of pentameters which closes with a trochaic dim* 
eter catalectic ; thuSi 

do^al I T* dvSp&v | ttal fidX* vn* | didept \ oifivdif | 

rdicoiit 1 val Kara | ydv jiivv | Oovalv d \ rJfiol \ 
^fjiirip I alg e<t>66 \ ol^ fieXdv | eijwalv | op^^^a — | 
pu>ig T* in \ l<j)$dv I otg, 

9. Pentameter Hi/per catalectic, 

pSaicofAe I vol kdyi \ vdv epi \ Kvfwvd | ff^pjidri \ yev* 
vav, K, T. X.^ (^Agam. 119.) 

10. Hexameter Acatalectic, 

TTpog ae yev | elddog | (b <pXX6g \ a> SokX \ fjtSrrdro^ \ *EA^ 
XdSX. I 

A pure dactylic hexameter consists of six dactyls through- 
out. An impure one admits the spondee into all places but 
the fifth, and the spondee alone, excluding the dactyl, into 
the sixth place, thus forming the ordinary hexameter of epic 

verse, or, as it is often called, from its being employed to 
celebrate the exploits of heroes, Heroic Verse. 

1. The elegiac pentameter will be considered after the hexameter, 
since it is not properly a peTUameter measure, but should be called merely 
eUgiae verse. 
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11. Heroic Verse. 

I. A heroic verse is composed of six feet, the last of 
which must be a spondee^ while the Mh is almost always 
a dactyl. The first four may be either dactyls or spondees. 

II. Sometimes a spondee is allowed to enter into the fifth 
place, and the verse is then called spondaic. This is done 
"when anything of a grave, solemn, or affecting nature is in- 
tended to be expressed, or in order to denote astonishment, 
consternation, vastness of size, &c. 

III. This spondee in the fifth place, however, is admis- 
sible under thu fuUuwing restrictions :* 1. It must not con- 
sist of one entire word.^ 2. It must not end with the end of 
a word, except that word be a monosyllable. 3. It must not 
consist of two muiiusyllables.^ 

IV. A spondee in the third place of the verse may con- 
sist of two monosyllables, but not of one entire word. 

V. When a genitive in — oio is used, the syllable oi must 
be the first of the foot. 

YL In the close of the verse a short syUable may be 
lengthened. In other words, the last syllable of the verse 
is common, and hence a trochee here becomes a spondee. 

YII. A word cannot be divided between two lines in 
Homeric verse,* although Simonides and other writers of t 
epigrams have sometimes indulged in this license in the 
case of proper names. Nor does Homeric poetry allow the 
elision of a vowel at the end of one line before a vowel at 
the beginning of the next. Moreover, punctuation, or a 
pause in the sense, should not be admitted between the fifth 
and sixth foot. 

1. Smdford, Gr. Pro9. p. 268. 

8. Hence, for drjfiovy rjo, which occationaI]y appear in the fifth 
place, we should read djj^oo^ ijoaj <fec. 

n The later writers of hexameters admitted two monosyllables into 
the tilth place (as — dd' d ^va in Theocritus), but the practice la uol 
Homeric. 

H2 
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Of the CiBmras m Heroic Verse* 

L The term cmura is used by grammarians in two ac- 
ceptations : first, as applied to wliole verses, and, secondly^ 
as applied to single feet.^ 

U. In the former acceptation, cnura means the division 
of a verse into two portions or members, affording a little 
pause or rest lor the voice in some convenient part^ whero 
that pause may take place without injury to the sense or 
harmony of the line. 

III. In the second acceptation, caesura means the divis- 
ion or separation which takes pUce in a foot, when that 
foot is coAiposed of syllables belonging to separate words* 

IV. These two kinds of caesura will now be contsidered 
in order. 

1. Cmswra of the Verse. 

I. The favourite caesura of the Homeric hexa!ju;ter falls 
after the first syllable of the third foot, or the fifth half foot, 
and is hence denominated the pentkemimeral ; as, 

dAAd icaiu^ i/tfUu | nparepov d' htl (avOov SrtXks, 

II. Another principal caesura in a heroic verse is that 
which falls after the first syllable of the fourth foot, or the 

seventh half foot, and is hence called the Iiepthemimeral ; as, 

fiT^ ae yipop koiX'qocv | iropd vrpjot KLx^i(o. 

Both this and the previous csesura are sometimes foimd 
in the same verse. 

III. Another position of the caesura is after a trochee in 

the third foot j as m the opening line of the Odyssey ; 

ivdpa [ioi hfvem Movaa I noXvrponoVf itAXa mXXA. 

1, Priscian uses the term in both acceptations : " Cuisurcz vero vet' 
9um et rkfthmtm Umarem eeUnt perficeret'* 6cc. ; and again, ** Perv€' 
dee in auinque ihiiUur Me vertu* cMwrae.** (Prite, & zii sert. Mil 
c. \.^Of. vol. ii., p. itre, S77, §L KfM.) 
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But the trochee must either be an entire word, as in the 

example just given (Movaa), or must be formed from the 
last two syllables of a word ; as in the following line, where 
it is formed of the syllable 6ov6e : 

avTig hreira rredovdi || icvXivdeTO Xdag dvtudr^g. 

lY. The beauty of hexameter composition lies as much 

in the variation of caesuras in the dilierent imes as in the 
rarialion of feet in the same line. 

y. There* are many other caesuras admitted into heroic 
verse ; but in the variety there is one which, on ;k count of 
its debilitating the strength and harmony of the numbers^ 
was rejected by the best poets* This cssura falls after a 
trochee in the fourth foot j as, 

ILffkevg ^ff» fid tnura ywausa | yofilaorroi ain6^ 

AyXf- l^dX\ <bg ire rig re ytnratKdg || Lv^iMtvoio^ 

. VI. In passages of force or dignity the c«sura sometimes 

falls after the first syllable of the sixth foot ; thus, 

yaiav dfsov Koi jr&vrav ipdipu 6* abpavd^ev | vv(. 

VIL The bucolic caesura, so called from its prevalence 
in bucolic or pastoral poetry, falls after the fourth foot, 
which, in this case, is most commonly a dactjd. Thus, 

iiv Tt rb rl>£0vpi(7fia ical & nlrvg | ahrSXe Hjva^ 

& TTori ralg vayaloL jieXioSerai 11 af)i' r5t Kai rv 
Tvpladeg- fierd ILdva rd devrepov H aOkav dnoia^. 

This pause is often fouiul in epic verse, and is creneriilly 
employed by the epic writers in order to strengthen and 
amplify what is said.' Thus, in Homer (//. 4, 424), we have 

Tftfin-^ fitv rd irp&ra itopvacerMt | avrdp inura 

;^€p<T6) pTjyvvixevov fieydXa ppifiei, || dfKpl di r* dtcpag, 

and in Dionysius Periegetes, t. 131, 

Alyaiov ttovtoio TrXarvv nopov || ev^a re Kvpa. 

1. Htmmut MUm. Dour. Metr, p. 814, ed. Gkig. 
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It occurs, also, with the same effect in Latin verse ; thuiiy 

in Lucretius, 3, 920, and 0, 155, we fnid 

Insatiahiliter deflebimus ; R dBtemumgue* 

jUcmque smpe gvit muliua fra^ur^ li at^ue ruina. 

And in Virgil, Gearg. 1, 356: 

Cantinuo verUis surgerUibuSf I aul fretffpatUu 

Sometimes the epic poets would make the fourth foot a 
spondee, and the most ancient of them occasionally admits 

ted even a trochee into that place wliich, by a pause after 
it, becomes a spondee in proiiuuciation. Thus, we have 
the following lines in Homef (//. 11, 3^ and Ennius {Ann. 
1, p. 22, ed, Hcsscl.) : 

Omnis eura viris vter esset I induperatar^ 

Theocritus, on the other hand, in the composition of his 

liues, was careful to make the fourth foot a dactyl, so that, 
the last two feet being cut ofi', liiere would remain a dactylic 
tetrameter.^ Thus, 

ddv tI I TO ijfWv I plafju Kai \ d mrvg \ — 
d wM raUg nd \ yaiol jtie | XLoderaX \ — 

Tvplod 1 tg fMtrd \ Hdva to | Sevrepov | — 

YIIL We will now proceed to the second kind of caesura. 

2. Cmsura of the Foot, 
I. This species of caesura is equally important with the 

oilier, aiid equally necessary lo the harmony and beauty 
of versification. A verse in which it is neglected, and in 
which the isolated feet seem to shun all society with each 

1. Warton, dc Pots. Bueol. {lluncni . vol. i., p. xxxvi.) Valckotuior 
was the first to mark the bucolic c*->ura in Thcocnms Tho first seven 
idylls, with the tenth and eleventh, contaui nine huudrud and twenty- 
seven lines, of which not less than aeven hundred and eleven have this 
esraxE. Virgirs Eclogues consist of eight hundred and thirty lines, hnt 
of these only two faundSad and thirty-two eonform to the bncoUc model. 
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Other, is stiff and awkward m extreme, and wholly de- 
void of all poetic grace ; as the following examples from 
the old lioman poets, Eonius and Lucilius, will cleaily tes- 
tify, 

Sparsis | Jiastis [ late | campus | splendet et ) horret* 
Has res \ udu \ scrtptas J Luci j misimus j ^li, 

II. On the other hand, the frequent recurrence of the 
caesura of the ibot, which, while it breaks the feet, tends to 
link the woids with each other, greatly contributes to the 
flow and harmony of the verse. As in the following pas- 
sage from Theocritus : 

"^Q, Tlar, | Ilai', air' | taal Kar* | (jjpea | fxanpd Av | Kalcj^ 
(UTS rvy* I ojupmo | Xdg fieya | MaivaXov | ev6' im | vd' 

rdv I XdVf 'EkC] tca^ di XI \ m *Ptov, | alrrv re | adfia 
Tfjvo Av I tcaovid | oo, to | Kai (jLcucap j &aaiv d ( yaarop, 

III. The cacbura of vvliich vvc are now treating may either 
be sj/llabic, monosyllabic^ or trochaic. 

IV. The syUahic emsura is when the first part of the foot, 
that is, the part before the break, consists of a syllable be- 
longing to a preceding word. Thus, in the lines of The- 
ocritus just quoted, Xdg fuya in the second verse is an in- 
stance of syllabic caesura, the syllable Xelg forming the first 
part of the dactyl, being a syllable belonging to dfupinoXu^ 
which precedes. 

V. The monosyllahie casura is when the first part of the 
foot coubi6t6 of a nionosyllablo ; as ''Q Ildv, in the com- 
mencement of the passage just given from Theocritus, and 
Hdv alr% the foot that succeeds. 

YI. The trochaic casura is when the first part of the 
foot consists of a trochee ; as, ioac KaT\ and ^laKpa Av, in 
the line just referred to. 

Two subjects remain to occupy our attention under the 
head of heroic verse ; the Digamma and the Ictus Metricus, 
each of which will be considered in order. 
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1. The Digamma* 

I. The wliole subject of the digamma rests on the fol«- 

lowing remarkable fact. A ceriain number of words be- 
ginning with a vowel, especially the pronoun cw, cif I, and 
also d6a>f loixa^ ehrtlvy Ava^, 'JXiog, olvo^, oltcogj Ipyov^ 
I<TOf, EKaoToc, w ilh thoir derivatives, have in Homer so 
often the hiatus before them, that, leaving these words out 
of the account, the hiatus, which is now so frequent in Ho- 
liu^r, becomes exuciucly rarr, and m jiidsi of the remaining" 
cases can be easily and naturally accounted for. I'hese 
•same words have also, in comparison with others, an apos- 
trophe very seldom before them ; and, moreover, the imme- 
diately preceding loiig vowels and ^iplithongs are far less 
frequently rendered short than b^Are other words.^ 

IL From an attentive examinatibn of the subject, the il* 
liisLfious Bentley was led to conclude, that the words before 
which these deviations from the usual rules of prosody took 
place, although beginning with a vowel, must have been 
pronounced at least, if not written, as if beginning with a 
consonant. He recollected, that some ancient grammarians 
mentioned a letter as more particularly used by the ^oli* 
ans or most ancient Greeks, and that its existence might 
be traced in tlie chang( s which some Latin words, derived 
from the j^oiic Greek, had undergone ; as, olvag^ vinum ; 
If, vis ; olKog, vicus ; ffpy ver. The letter alluded to, which, 
from its form, has the name of digamma or double gamma 
(F), is yet to be seen in some ancient inscriptions and on 
coins ; and it supplies the data for resolving the cases of 
metrical difTiculty where the lengthening of a short syllable 
imiformly takes place before particular words. 

nr. Let us examine some of the instances which are 
found at the very opening of the Iliad : 'Arp'elSTjg re &va^ 

ivdpuv (v. 7). — *Ay(mefivovt f^vdave dv^Qi (v. 24). — 'Atto^ 

» — — — — — — ■ 

1. BuUmanny Ausf. Gr. Sprachl. p. 27. — BuUmann^s Larger Gr, 
Gr. p. 28, Robiruon^s transl. — Maltby't Greek Gradiis, p. xi., ic^. 
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Xwi Avaim (v. 86). — i i' 4j'te wiri kotxi^ (t. 47). — 

OTiacuq fidXa, elne (v. 85). In all these cases, according to 
the practice of the language in the days of Attic purity, the 
ahoit vowel ought to have been elided before iva^^ ^vdave^ 
But if we write Tdva^^ Ffjvdave, &c., or fancy the 
words pronounced wdvoj, wfjvdavSy wewouuogf wuTrif &c., 
the difficulty will in a great degree disappear.' 

2. The Ictus Metricus^ 

I. There are, however, cases of syllables not merely at 
the end, but in the beginning and middle of words, where 

the digamma cannot operate, and which inust be accounted 
for in a diflerent manner* Thus, at the end, ' 

ovT£ ^tol^i elnep rig eri vvv dalwrac ev^yxk^v. (//. 15, 99.) 
ct re KvtepvriTaiy Kcu exov olrfia vi]Cjv. ( //• 19, 43.) 

ty^ec kpeido^EvC)' en yap t^ov tXnea Xvypd, (lb. 49.) 

At the beginning and end ; as, 
4^Xe KoaLyvfifrl KdiuuaC rs fte . « • . {IL 5, 359.) 
In the middle i as, 

Kal rd fitv hrraxd ndvra Siifioipdro dai^w* (Od. 14^ 434.) 

II. The question naturally arises, upon what principle 
are such violations of quantity to be explained ? Evidently 
on the following: In scanning any verse, the voice natural- 
ly rests longer upon the place where a long syllable is ne- 
cessary than where it nvay be dispensed with. In the he- 
roic verse we lay greater stress upon the long syllable of the 
dactyl, and pause more deliberately there than upon either of 
ihe short ones. The same preference is naturally given to 
the first syllable of the spondee, which is equally long as 

1. The doctrine of the digamma, however, and its introduction into 
the text of Homer, stiU requires ilhstiation. For an able examimition of 
the whole sabjcct, consult Thiersch^ Or. Gr. p. 296, 8andfcrd?9 tnauL 

2. MMnfy Greek Gradutf p. xii., seq. Compare remarks on ArsU, 
page fK) of this volume. 
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la a dactyl, rather than to the second, which corresponds 

to the short syllables* We cannot pretend to know any- 
thing shout the way. in which the contemporaries of Ho- 
mer pronounced poetry. But, where so much was left to 

recitation, it is probable that the difference between long 
and short syllables, or those whi£h occupied respectively 
the. places of long and short, would be more marked than 
at a subsequent age, when refinement might moderate the 
vehemence of intonation, and the readier access to writing 
superseded the necessity of reciting. Certain, however, it 
is, that, when we perceive short syllables lengthened, and 
cannot have recourse to the aid of a di gamma, we imd that 
they occupy the long place of the dactyl. We therefore 
account for the temporary elongation by considering the 
place which ihey occupy in the verse ; and we call it the 
effect of ictus metrieus^ or arm* 

ni. Upon this simple principle, then, the greater part of 
those metrical phenomena whieh have so much perplexed 
the commentators on Homer will be found to receive a sat- 
isfactory explanation. Thus, 

airrip ftror' abrwt^ piXo^ Ix^nevKeg e(pte(g, 1, 51.) 

Here the syllable Xo^ in piXog is made long, although 

short in itself, because it occupies the first or long place of 
the dact) 1, and therefore receives the ictus or stress of tho 
voice. For the same reason, the initial syllable of 6td be- 
comes long in the first of the following verses, although it 
is short (which is its natural quantity) in the second* ThuSi 

did [Jikv danido^ fiXOe (l)aeLv^^ 66pi.fiov iyx<Kf 

ftat tid ^(oprjKO^ noXvdaiddXov ijpTjpeiaTo, {IL 8, 957, seq.) 

So, again, the first syllable of appears both long 
and short in one and the same verse ; as, 'Apef, "Apef, 
PpoToXoiyi {IL 5, 31.) 

IV. In both these cases, the long and unusual pronunda* 
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tion is in arsis, or on the long syllable of tlie dactyl ; while 

tlie short and usual one is in thesis, or laid on one of the 
short syllables of the dactyl. 

It. EUgiac Pentametsr, 

L This measure, although commonly called elegiac pen- 
tameter» a name which we haye here, in obedience to ens* 

torn, allowed it to retain, is more correctly denominated ele- 
giac verse} 

11. The construction of this species of verse is as fol- 
lows : The first two' feet may be either dactyls or spon<« 
dees ; then comes a long syllable, to which succeed two 
dactyls, followed by another long syllable. Thus, 

SeaU. 
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III. Hence the elegiac pentameter may be considered to 
be composed of two dactylic penthemimers^ or, in other 
words, of two da&tylie trimeters eatdUctie joined together. 

IV. The place of the caesura, which should always be at 
the end of a word, is after the fifth half foot, or after the 
middle long syllable ; a rule which is inviolably observed 
except in the case of a proper name, of which we have an 
instance in Callimachus. Frag, cxcii.' 

'lepd vvv 6e AioaKOvpideo) ytyti}, 

V. Some of the old grammarians, however, viewing this 
species of verse as pentameter, made it consist of two dac- 
tyls or spondees, followed by a spondee and two anapaests, 

ac cording to the following scheme:^ 

1. Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 225, ed. Glas^. 

2. HcphaslioTif 2- 11> (jci'taj' Caiimiaciius is defended by 
D'OrviUe, Vmm. Crit. p. 481. 

3. Compare QmiUUkn, 9, 4, ZS.-^Tenni. Mmr. 1757, seq. 
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\L Hephaestion, however, who has been followed by al- 
most all modem sdiolars, regards it as composed of two 

dactylic pentheminiers/ according to what we have already 
Stated. That this is the proper view to take of its structure 
seems certain from the fact of the cssural pause falling after 

the lliih half fo()t . 

YU. We will now give specimens of the verse, with the 
two modes of scanning: 

vaU 4^iXi I rSnf ndpd | aw | rovr' avip | aar&ra | r^. 
Or 

ifmvXX I dg keIt \ al ralg \ "ISAiicah' | XSal \ 

vol <piXi I Twv ndpd \ aov tovt' j dvepdar ( OTdrov* j 

VIII. An elision in the caesura is not regarded as injuri- 
ous to the verse.^ I'hus we have ia Meieager, 12, 4, and 
Callimachus, Ep. 37, 

rbv Tpnrdvovpyov ^'Epcjr* |[ ^nXcurev Iv Kpadia* 

IX. An elegiac pentameter should not consiBt of feet 
composed of separate words, as the following from TheiOg- 
nis, 448. 

X. In the previous part of the elegiac pentameter, that 

is, the part preceding the CTOura, it is more elegant to have 

1. Tov 6i doKTvXtKOV irev^fiifupov^ 61^ ?iafi$<nfq/Uvov yivertu 7^ kX' 
eytiov, k. t. 1. — Hephasf. p. 92, ed Gaisf. Compare the language of 
the scholiast, p. 186. BeAriOV dh oUtq furpeiv kitei Koi els <^<^y>9* 
rat nev&TjfiificpT), k. r. 

2. Hermann^ Elem. Docir. MtLr. p. 226. The case is different, how- 
ever, in Latin veiae, where such in eliiion it regaided as a blemish. It 
occnxt in CatnUas, 6S, 82 ; 6S,90; and 75,8; but faeisfam imikalii^ 
the GcedEB. Com^pm Rttmmjf* Lai. Prog. p. 188. 
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a spondee following a dactyl than a dactyl following a 
spondee, as decreasing numbers suit the measure better 
than increasing ones. The difference will be perceptible 

in die following lines ; 

nakXdiu rdv airdv | 61^ fieriOfiKS. w^tav* 
TTs^TOi XincLpbv II afiaaaiieva irMfcofiov, 

XI. This species of verse is customarily subjoined to 
the heroic hexameter, thus forming the most ancient kind 

of btroph.es, liaving the name of eXeyeta. It has been once 
used in tragedy by Euripides (^Androm. 103, seq,). On ac- 
count of the equality of its members, the elegiac pentameter 
cannot well be often repeated alone. Nor lias it been so 
repeated, except in the Epi^r, 4 of Philip of Thessalonica 
{Brunch^ Anal. vol. ii., p. 212), and by Virgil in that spor- 
tive ^bsi(ML, sie vos non nabis*^ 

11. jJ^lolic Verses. 

L JSolic verses are composed of pure dactjds, except 
the first foot, which may be any dissyllabic one whatsoever. 
In other words, they are dactylic verses with a base * The 
scholiast on Uephaestion (p. 177, ed. Gaisf.) admits spon- 
dees also instead of dactyls. 

II. These verses are apparently to be divided into two 
kinds ; the one used by the Doric poets, whom the Attic 
dramatic writers followed, and the other by the ^olic lyric 

poets. 

HI. The Doric poetry excludes a pyrrhic from the base, 
admitting only an iambus, trochee, or spondee ; and, after 
the base, allowing a place to spondees, also, instead of dac- 
tyls. The .^olians, on the other hand, put a pyrrhic also 
in the base ; the rest of the feet they appear to have kept 
pure dactyls.* 

1 . Hermann^ EUm. Doetr. Metr, p. 227, ed. Olasg. 

2. By '* a bnsc'' metricians mean two syllables put before a verse or 
metrical clause, and which are to be pronounced somewhat apart. An 
anfUfUS^s, on the of her hand, is a prefix of :i single syllable. 

3. H^nmituif KLcm. Ductr. Melr. p. ad, Glatg, 
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IV. HephsBtioii mentions the following kinds of MoUe 

Tcrses : 1. The trimeter (which may be termed more prop- 
erly the dimeter) eataleetie an two syllables ; as, 

-SrjjLo I pG) 770 Jec tTTTopoyviotf 
rd di [ o^fm'Aa Tevrefjoeia' 

3. The Utrameter (now propedy trimeter) acatdectic $ as, 

tpog I d* avri fi* b XvaifieXfiq dovel, 
yXvKv j TTLKpov dfidxavov opirerov 
'Ar$i^ I aoi d^ ifUdev fiev dn^xl^eTO 

8. The jtmtameter (more properly tetrameter) eataleetie 

OH two syllaUes ; as, 

4. The pentameter (more properly tetrameter) acatalec' 

tic; as, 

fjpd I /mv fiev ey<l!> aeOev^ *At61, ndkai noxa* 

6. The hexameter (more properly pentameter) catalectic 
on two syllables^ which the ancient metricians call eTro^- 
AlaktiUfv. Thus, 

iciXo I /i<u Ttva rbv x^p^^ra Metcjva tcaXeaoaif 
d xf^ I <fvimoalag in* Hvaaiv iftol yeyevrjoOtu. 

V. jEschylus {Pers, 866, seq.) has many verses of this 
kind, and some of them rery long, but admitting spondees, 

too, afier ilie Doric manner.* 

12. Logamdic Verses, 

I. These Terses are generally classed with dactylic. 

They consist of two, three, or four dactyls, followed by any 

number ot UocIkm s'. 

1. This is Hetmann's opinion. Bumey and Gaisford make them 
common dactylic Yams. Jwrm. Elem, Doetr, Mett, p. 230, ed, Olasg. 
— Btcm. Tent* Pers, p. il^.'^Geasf, si HejIkBut, p. 275. 
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H. IiOgaoedic rerses (AoyaoiSiicd fdrpd) are so called 

from their appearing to hold a middle station between song 
and common speech » the dactylic measure being the lofty 
language of poetry, while the trochaic approaches more 
nearly to tli:it of ordinary discourse. 

III. The io;:m most com in only used was two dactyls fol- 
lowed by two trochees, which is the same with what is 
called the minor alcaic, or daciylico-tiochaic of tixe Hora* 
tian stanza in Latin poetry. Thus, 

teal tTc Ptt* I erfxaTL \ alolv | ocKeig \ 

KpaZnvd^fop \ ol 6e fi* e \ irififilmv | avpal. | 

TV. To this metre may also be refened what is called 
phoriambic dimeter catalectic. Thus, 

fjoaiv ap | liirevtrdg. Chor. dimeier eaiakctie* 

^daiv I dpfid I revaa^. \ LogatBdie. 

Y. Burney^ gives the following scheme of variations of 
logaoedic Terses. 

^ w w I . CiUhd also Adonie* 

_ w I ^ w — w Choriamhie dimeter caUdeetie* 

YI. Iiogaoedic metre is found interspersed, among other 
kinds, through the lyric poets and the chorusses of the 

scenic writers. 

VII.' Verses may often appear to be logaoedic which in 
reality have other numbers, chiefly antispastic and chori- 

ambic, especially iu the dramatic poets. These discover 
themselves both by measures in the antistrophe foreign from 
logacedic nupnbers, and by an association with other num- 
bers, which shows that they are to be reckoned among 

those rather than logacedic. 

1. TetUemen. p. Ixfi. 

19 
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VIU. By prefixing a base to logacedic numbers we ob- 
tain a Glyconic, Fherecratic, or Phalaecian hendecasyllabic* 
Thus, 

— v^w I — w j — j Logaadic. 

I I I ^ Gly conic hypercaUdectiem 

, — w w I — w I Logaatdic* 

I . w w — I w Pherteroliem 

—WW I —w I — w I — I JLogamiic. 
A /, I — j — w j — w I — w I PhaldRciafu 

V. 0/ Choriambic Verse, 

I. Choriambic monameter kypercatdUctic consists of a 

clioriambus ami a syllable over. It is also culled Adonic, 
and. is the same as an impure dactylic dimeter. Thus, 

TTide KOfil^ I (Tpk, A. 156.) 
—Xag ondadv | dv. (SepL Theb. 733.) 

n. Choriambic dimeter catalectic is formed of a choriam- 
bus and a bacchius, or an iambic syzygy catalectic. This 
verse is called Aristophanic, as it is frequently found in 

Aristophanes, mostly joined with dimeters acatalectic. 

7]6alv dp I fidrivad^, {Eurip. OresL 988.) 
fidpiLdpoeaa \ dv alyXdv, {Soph, Antig, 610.) 
itaivQV oTidg I <l>dv^uei* {ArisL Yesp, 526.) 

III. Choriambic dimeter acatalectic is either pure or im- 
pure. The first consists of two choriambi ; as, 

li&VTig eftXdyi | ev 7rpd<t>epCnf, {Agtwu 202.) 
em <pp€vdgy d \ KkalofJUBVdg, {Sept, Th, 026.) 

An impure dimeter admits an antispastus into either place 
for a choriambus. When it occurs in the first, the verse is 
called by some metricians " Glyconeum Polyschematistum*** 
Another form of the impure choriambic dimeter consists 
of a choriambus and diiambus, or the contrary. Thus, 
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VlplfjUSoVT I d fjLSV ^€(bV, 

yap i}de rdf | ig Trrepvyuv, 

IV. Chorianibic dimeter hypcrcatalcctic is not often found. 
The two following verses are from Sophocles, in the latter 
of which the chohambus of the second place is represented 

by the diiauibus. As, 

rav 6 fieydg \ fivdog as^ \ eh (Ajax^ 226.) 

vvv yap ejwi | ^cXel x^P^^ 1 {li^id, 701.) 

V. Clionanibic trimeter catalccLic consists of two chori- 
ambi and a bacchius. Tlie first foot, however, is often a 
diiqpibus, as in Eurip. Med* 431. 

ov 6* BK ftev out I &v ndrplQv | enXevadg* 

YI. Ghoriambic trimeter acataleetic consists of three cho- 

riambi. As, 

fivpV an* aiox \ p^v avareXX | ovff 6g Eif>* ^. 

In the following example from Euripides, fyh. AuL 1036, 

the long syllable in the first foot is resolved ; and we have 
a proceleusmaticus with a long syllable. 

rlq dp* viievai | og dca Au) | rov AlOvog, 

Vn. Choriambic tetrameter eataieetie consists of three 
choriambi and a bacchius ; as, 

ei av iiiy av \ x^^9 erepol \ oov ttXIov oD | [leXcvrah 

This measure is called Sapphic by Servius. Besides the 

tragedians, Anacreon always employs it, putthag a diiambus 
in the second place ; as, 

m TTOTdjiov I Tzdvepxop'CU | Travrd (pepov | ad Xdinrpd. 

VIII. Choriambic tetrameter aeataleetk is used by Anac- 
reon, a choriambus and diiambus being put promiscuously, 
' except that in the end there is almost always a diiambus. 
Thus, 
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npiv fiiev ex/Siv \ KepdepXav^ | KaXvfifiar* ia^ \ fjtujfispd 
Kai ^Mvovg | dorpdydXov^ \ tv ljol teal \ iplXov nepl, 

IX. Choriambic versos are met with beginning with an 
anacrusiB ; as ia MsokyiuSf 8epU Theb. 330/ 

Of which kind some metres of the .£olic lyrics appear to 

be which by grammarians are aocounicd ionics a in a j ore ; 
as the following of Sappho (ap. MepluBsL p. 64^ ^d. Qaisf.) : 
^ cfr I fiQp<t>OTepd I MvamSttca | rd^ dmXdg \ TvplwG)g, 
4 I cdporepdg \ ovdd^* W w | f>(twd aeOev | rvxplod* 

X. The choriambics most in use are those with a base, 
which ancieAt metricians erroneously ranked among anti* 
8|jptie Ymm^ t ]^t. Ohey were aQtispasfic, they could 
nemr begin *p4th am^ee or pyrrhic, and they would have 
the last syllable of each antispastus doubtfuL 

• XI. The shortest of these Yerses h&B one phoriambns ; 
as in JBschylus, Suppl. 43. 

vvv iv I TToidvd^l^, 

Next to that is the ht/pereataleetic, commonly called Pher^ 
40r^ic} as in ^sch. Sept, Theb. 301. 

^''^^ ' ' rot fiev I yap nort wvpy \ ovg, 

iPiipi lliie Ol^fcaniCf in the same, 325. 

■.M vV; , SovXec I dv ipd(jidpd j oiJodCj, 

' SE^e 4ndst common is the dimter hjfpereataleciie ; as in 

•Sbphticle*; 4;. 628. 

oint' oi«rp | d$> yodv dp \ vW6^ dq \ dovg, 

VI. Of Antispastic VersBf 
I. An antispast is pomposed of an iambus and trochee 

{- 

' ' — ' ~ " ' ■ — ~— ^ 

ir«n^i«9fi9 £^9t. fioUr, Metr, p. 274, fsd. Oiatf. 
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n. Several antispabti seldom lullow one another, because 
these numbers have a very disagreeable and uncouth move- 
ment ; as if one were to divide thp following choriambic 
verse, with, a base, after the manner of the grammarians : 

scdr&vaOKel kv \ Beprj ddpog | ^Adijvi^, rl \ ke Belf£iv ; 

III. To soften this asperitjr, the poets increased the an- 
tispastus by one syllable, from which arises a dochmius 

^ — ), associate d it with other niunbers, and made 

use of frequent resolutions. 

IV. The antispast being composed, as has just been re« 
marked, of an iambus and trochee, any variety of the iam- 
bus is admitted into the iiist part of the foot» and any vari- 
ety of the trochee into the second. Hence we get the fol- 
lowing kinds orantispast : 



1 


2 


\^ \^ — 

— W S.O 


Nw' — 



V. In other words, the first or iambic part of the anti- 
spast may be either an iamljiis, tribrach, spondee, anapaest, 
or dactyl ; and the second or trochaic part may be either a 
trochee, tribrach, spondee, or anapaest. 

VI. Instead of an antispast, an iambic ox trochaic syzygy 
is occasionally used ; as, 



VIL The second foot of the iambic syzygy also admits 
a dactyl ; as, 

— I — W 

VIII. An antispastic monometer is rare. Thus^iniBsdi]^ 
las, Agam. 1 16i» 1 161 , we ha;re, 

ca TTOTvV "Hpd I * . 




* 
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IX. Nor is ibo dimeter freqqent JEsek. Agam. 1151 
1161, 

X. The other kiiide of antiepastic yeree are ezlremely 

TWOUS. A few ma.y be here enumerated. 

Dimeter Brachycatalectic. 
ffMxpflv ^[i I ipdpdv, (Eurg^, Hec^ 627.) 

Dimeter HypereataleeHc. 

ifud xfil^ ^ I jjUivdv yeviod j a^* {Hec^ 628.) 
K&rrg. Trlfind | fiSvdv raXcuv \ dv. {lb. 455.) 

rdXaiv' ovtUr j i <f i^Cdrev | cf<*>. (^Jb, 901.) 

0 

Trimeter Acatalectic, 
dXi! d liolpTd \XdTiciv\ vdal^ d$Ivd. (lb. 050.) 

Trimeter BrachyeataUctie, 
rSXaivd rdX \ aivai Kopai \ ^pvycav. {lb* 1046«) 

Trimeter CataUetie. 

dOvpaol 6' oi \ d viv dpdfioVT \ i fidicxo^- {Orest. 1502.) 

XI. Among the tragic writers chiefly, the antispastus is 
often associated with other numbers, mostly iambic and tro- 
chaic,. Of these the iambic are not such as have been pre- 
viously treated which proceed by syzygies or dipodiae, 
but of another kind allied to antispasts. This kind, because 
they consist of shorter orders, and, therefore, adoiit a doubt- 
ful syllable even into those places from which it is excluded 
in syzygies (whence arises a hrokcn and feeble movement), 
arc called Ischiorrhogic Iambics. 

XIL These verses are found even without any aatispas* 
tus added. Thus, Soph, Eleetr, 504, seq. 

I.'' Hermann^ EUm' Jkfiir. Metr^ p. 147, «d. Gl^eg, Hmam*B9i9f 
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TrdXvTTOV I dg Imr \ eld 
iflo I keg at I dv7j 
r^dcy^. I Oreiic* 

evre yap | d novr \ laOelg 
MvprU^g ) etcol \ [iddfj^ «. r. A* 

Dochmiac Verses*^ 

I. A dochmiiis consists of an antispast and a long sylla- 
ble, thus, w_i— — . and, therefore, a simple dochmiac is 
the same as autispastic monometer hypercatalectic. 

II* Two of these ieet or verses are continually miited to* 
gedier in auch a manner, and with such various combina* 
tions of feet, that almost any two penthemimers put togetlier 
may claim the name of dochmiac dimeter. 

Ill* A pure dochmiac dimeter is not of frequent occur- 
rence. The following are three instances : 

Pod xpH^'fTetal | ir&tdral fif€fM. {Sept. TA. 84.) 
fwicXovvTiu ff>66dg \ 6* dpemv rnXSov, (lb. 114.) 
dtic^ Kai deol { alv ov ^vfinirveL (Hec. 1013.) 

IV. Liipure forms of the dimeter dochmiac are varied 
almost ad infinitum. Thus, the foliowmg occur in the 
chonii, JElsck. Sept. Th. 79, seq. : 

fiWelral arpdrdg | arpdro-t ddv Xliribv' 
pel TToADf c^d^ XiS>g [ ifpodpofj^ iimdrd^M 
aidepid Kovlg \ pjs mldBl 4f)dveit^ 
dfidx^Tov ditcdv \ vdarog oporimov 
Vi> ^ecl ^eai r* | opofieviSv hSmov 

rangement, however, of these verses is opposed bj Wunder, Consped. 
Metr. &c., ad loc. 

1. For a moie detailed account of dochmiac verse, consult Stidler^de 
Yermbne Dochmiacis, Lips. 1S12, 8vo — BumtU TenUunen de Jferir 
II& JEeeh^h in Chorieit Cantibtu adhihUist p. zx.| »eq. [hUrod.).^MaU' 
ly» (^semU. ed MortU, Gr. P. L$x. p. ka. 
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rt^ dpd fyvaeral \ rig dp* eirdpicStTel; 
TTenkiov Koi orefjieGiv | ttot' u fifj vvv, dfi — 
ov r' ~Ap7jg <f>ev ^>£i), | Kdd/iov eimvufidv 
ev re fidxalg jxdKoip' \ dvaaad np6 ndXe€>^ 

lu) Tekeioi ( rtkeial re yd^ : 

y. A dochmiac is sometimes connected with a cretic, 

either pure or resolved ; thus, 

tTTTaTTv^dv I e6dg enlppvov. (Sept Th. 161.) 
Tdade Twp | ywjwXdneg ttomv. {lb. 154.) 

VI. Pherecratic and Glyconic verses are commonly 
ranked under anUsp istic, but they are more correctly to be 
regarded as choiiambic with a base.* 

YII. Of Ionic a Majore Verse^ 

I, An Ionic verse a mtj^e admits a trochaic tfyzygy pro- 
miscuously with its proper foot ( ^ s^). It receives also 

a second paeoa — w into the first place, and a molos- 

8US ( ) into an even place of a trimeter whole or cata* 

lectio. 

II. Resolutions of the long syllables are allowed in all 
possible varieties* 

1. M&nameter HypereataleeHc, 

TTTUJOOUVGL jAU \ X^V» {HcC, 1048.) 

2. Dimeter BrachycataUctic* 

XXbipalq vno \ pTjaadt^. {€Ed. Coh 678.) 

aai oui<pp6vd \ TrwAoi^-. (PAcen. 182.) 

3. D meter Catalectic. 

4 ILdXXadog \ TrdXel. {Hee. 455.) 

d ^iOfwOi I T7jg dg dv, (Arist, Ecdes. 289.) 

1. These two moMiires have already been touched upon at page 104. 
Tbey will again be conaideied sepantely at page 117. 
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4. Dimeter Aeaiaieetie* 

Tl Tol 77 or i I rdc ciTT/idOTOV 

tbolrdg epog | w jxdraia 

&n9v0ei Bavd | rov re^etirw' (ilfeif. 168.) 

5. Dimeter Hyper catalectie* 

Vvv 6* ovTO^ w I eiral trrbye | fna, {Aj. 1232*) 

6. Trimeter Brachycatalectic. 
Uov rd icpd^r | lara yag in | avX&4 (CEd* Col. 669.) 

7. Trimeter Aeatalectie* 

^vdTcjv pto I tw ndfMnoXv y* \ iKrog dtdg. (Ant* 614.) 
rdv avO* V7rv6c | aipei n6B* 6 \ mvtay^(wc^ (^^* 606.) 

in. The most noted kind of ionic verses a major e is the 
Sotadic (so called from Sotades, a poet of Alexandria, who 
frequently employed it in his writings), or tetrameter brachy- 

catalectic. 

IT. The tetrameter brachycatalectic was constructed for 
recitation only^ not for song.* In its pure state it consists 

of three Ionics and a trochee. Two trochees are found in 
any places but for the most part in the third. 
V. The most usual form of the verse is as follows ; 

avrd^ ydp e | inv ndvr^i \ vfjg 6 itdvrd | yhtvOfif* 

VL It is seldom tliat aU the feet arQ either Ionics ; as, 

dv xpyoo^dp I Tovrd rv | iariv in \ dp^d^ 

or trochees ; as, 

nhf^g 6iX | &P Ixtlv itai\ ixXofvclo^ nXe | 6p dxuv. 

Vn. The following are examples of resolutions : 

hf6* OL [iLV en' \ dupalal mp \ alg veKveg e \ ksIvto 
y^g ini $e | vfjg dptpdvd | rnx^d npoXCn \ dvreg 

- r — I ■■— — » 

1. Afittiiea QuintUianuSf p. 33. 
K 
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^6fjv r* epa | ital /cdXov J ^/iov irpoa \ dmdy« 

VIII. If the three remaining paeons, or the second paeon 
in any place but the firet, or if an iambic syzygy or an epi-> 
trite be found in the same rerse with an Ionic foot, die 

verse is then termed Eitionic, 

VIII. Of Icnic a Minare Terse. 

I. Aii Ionic verse a minare admits an iambic syzygy pro- 
miscuously with its proper foot (-^ ^ — — ). It. begins some- 
times with the third pson w - w), sometimes with a 
inolossus, which is adinitled into Llic odd placed. Resolu- 
tions of the long syllable are also allowed. 

IL An epianic verse a minare is constituted by intermix- 
ing with the Ionic foot a trochaic syzygy, an epitrite, a sec- 
ond or fourth pseon, or the third in any place but the drst. 

' I. Manometer HypereiUahetie. 
fiiXedg ^ [ rpag. (Jtlec. 185.) 

2* Dimeter Brachyeatalectic. 

fiTTt Tovd' eaa \ vOel^.. {lb. 1065.) 

8« Dimeter Cataleetie* 

eXdrdg dicp | oKOfwlc. (Phoen. 1540.) 
^A6d(idvTid6^ | "EAAr]^. (Pers, 71.) 
^ed$iv yap | icdrd fiolp\ {lb. 102.) 

IIL Timocreon is said to have composed an entire poem 
in diis measure. 

liiteXdg KOfififfd^ dv^ 

mri rdv futrip* t(f>a, k, t, X. 

4. Dimeter AcataiectiQ, 
nSpait^vovo* | iireKpdvev. {Agam. 721.) 
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5. Dimeter Uypercataleclicm 
ftovdi* ouim I d dld^ova \ a. 

6. T^meter Braehyeataleetie. 

7, Tetrameter CataleeHe, 

TO yS fLfjfif ^eiv \ id dovodg \ ?^6ydg (banep [ A^yerat. 

IX, Of P<Bomc Verse. 

I. A. psoitic yerse admits any foot of the same time as a 
paeon ; viz., a cretic, a baccliius, or a tribrach and pyrrhic 
jointly* 

n. The construction of the yerse is most perfect when 
each metre ends with a word. 

1. Dimeter Braehyeataleetie* 
oiMoydfidg I KvpeL iPhan, 137.) 

2. Dimeter Catalectic. 
XdkKodira \ r* ifi66kd, {lb. 113.) 

3. Dimeter Aeataleetie. 

StolXo\Ji^O\ I olxofJi^Od. {Orest. 179.) 
Spoiiddeg 6> | Trr^po^opo^. {lb* 3iL) 

4. Trimeter Braehyeataleetie* 
Kdrd&dOTpv | ofMfidai \ yopyog, {Phan* I46,) 

5. Trimeter Catalectic* 

PdXolp,L xp^^ 1 ^ 4'uyd6d [ im^Xeov, {lb, 169.) 

X. Of Cretic Verse* 

I. Cretic numbers belong, in strictness, to the trochaic 
and are nothing else but a catalectic trochaic dipodia, which 
consists of arsisi thesis, and arsis again. 
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II. Siaoe tbia order is periodic, it is plain diat tho theait 
cannot be doubtful, but consists always and necessarily of 
one abort syllable oaly ; but that each arsis may be resolved, 
wbence it comes to pass that both the Bisi and the fourth 
p»on, and, moreover, even five abort syUables* may be put 
for the cretic. Tl^us, 




III, It must also be remaiked, that, when sereral cretie 

feet are conjoined in one verse, no one coheres with an- 
other ixi a periodic order ; and the last syllable of the last 
foot, as every final syllable, is doubtful, and cannot be re* 
solved except in B3rstem8 in which, since the numbers are 
continued in one unbroken tenour, the last foot of the verses, < 
unless it is, at the same time, the last foot of the whole sys* 
tarn, is subject to the same law as each intermediate foot 

IV, The dimeters are very much used by both tragic and 
comio poets, and are commonly conjoined in systems, so 
that the last syllable of the verses is neither doubtful nor 
admits a hiatus, and may be resolved. In these systems a 
monometer, too, is assumod. Thus, in .^ch* Supply 42d, 

(ppOVTLOOV ( 

f^ai yevov \ ndvdtiajg 

fdv <tnr/dda \ fifj Tvpodcjg 
rdv emSev \ iKtoXaZg 

V. The tetrameter^ too, is frequent, liaving the caesura at 
the end of the second foot. 'I'hus, in Simmias, op. HephmU 
p. 74: 

imrep cj \ Trdrvld || kXvOl vvfi | (jidv dtpdVy 

VI. Alcman used the catalectic liexameter^ whence tho 
following verse has the name of Akmfudan^ 
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XI. Of Anacreontic Verse, 

I. This species of verse is generally ranked under the 
Ionic a minore class ; it belongs, however, more properly 
to the Ionic a mqfare kind. 

II. The poems which pass at the present day under the 
name of Anacreon are not genuine, but are the productions 
of persons who lived at a much later period, and some of 
whom appear to have been quite ignorant Hence the doubt 
and difficulty to which they have given rise. 

XiL As a great part of these poems consist of pure iambi, 
we ought to rank such, no doubt, with iambic rather than 
Ionic numbers* As, for example, the following : 

^eXcj I Xeyelv | ^ArpelS | ag. 

IV. But of those which are really Ionic there appear to 
be two kinds ; one with a monosyllabic, the other with a 
dissyllabic anacru'sis. 

V. The kind which has a monosyllabic anacrusis admits 
of two forms only, of which the proper one is this : 

and the other, which changes the dactyl of the Ionic foot 
into an amphibrach, is as follows : 

3 I — w w I 

VI. The first of these forms, which is very like the 

Pherecratic, is found constantly employed in one ode mere- 
ly, the thirtieth ; as, 

at I M.ova(u tov "E | pa>Td 



6}icav, «. T. 
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In other odes it is found intermingled with the teooiid form, 
which IS much more usual. 

VII. The second form is employed ia the twen^^hird, 
twenty-sixth, and twenty-seventh odes. Thus, 

6 I nkovTog elye \ xp^ov 

TO I ndpTiye | i9v^oJf. (23, 1, seq.) 

£v [ dovoiv at ^ \ pi^vai. (26, 1, seq,) 

VIIL We now come to that species of Anacreontics 
which has a dissyllabic anacrusis* It has two Ibrms^ as 
follows; 

The firal of these is much less used than the secimdt and 
we wiU therefore treat of the latter tot in order. 

IX. This latter form is employed in the 3d, 4th, 7th, 
21st, 28th, 44th, wdi 45th odes. Thus, 

fiead I vvktUh^ itcff \ wpai^ 

arpefpe | rail St* dpKTog \ Tjdfj, ' (3, I, seq.) 

ftnl \ ftvp&^vai^ Tip I sS^^C 

gnt I Adrr?viiif re | mSai^, (4, 1, seq,) 

dyi \ (ijypwpuv dp | iori 

ypd^t^ j ^Qfypa^v dp | i^ri* (28, 1, seq.) 

X. When, in this species of Anacreontics, the anacrusis 
consists of one syllable, that syllable must necessarily be 
kng, as axjsiag from the cpotractiovi of two short ones. In^ 
stances of this, however, are- not frequent ThuSi 

lUb I pJov fiMTiuai ) ;^afpd)V. (6, 16.) 
iTfj I yfj piovod I nclOovg. (22, 6.) 

■ _ _ . 

1. We have given Barnes's erauudatiQu, bas.tj]d jpu tli^t of SjC«iligtJ. 
The comiuon sea4uig is bray 6 BdKXOf 
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XI. Sometimes the first kmg syllaUe is finind rosotred. 
Thus, 

47V di I 4^6g el ye \ upywf. (48, 8.) 
I noad tpepovolv j vXcU, {lb* 7.) 

and occasionally also the second ; as, 

/uSv I 6if<lv a6pd ye \ Xi^ig. (6, 8.) 
UH I mj^ yepdvo^ 66 | evu. (37, 6.) 

XIL Of the middle iambi the first hsA sometimes a long 
snacrosis, bat ofiener in the tragedians and comedians. 
Thus, 

am I plfnavraZ ftep \ Ifivoi* (30, 6.) 

The second more imffeqaently ; as in Sophocles, El. 1058» 

and Euripides, CyeL 497. 

ippovi I fjUijTdTOvg ol | Qvcvg. 
M I SifMvtalg ri \ 0v$dp. 

XliL The species of Ionics which we hare just been con 
odering under the preceding paragraph is found intermin- 
gled with that referred to in paragraph IX., in the following 
odes of Anacreon ; the 5th, 6th, 22d, 29th, dSth, d7th, 39th, 
41st, 42d, 51st, 52d, 53d, 54th, 56th, 57th, and in fragments 
13, 17, and 21. 

XIV. We come now to the first of the two species men« 
tinned in paragraph VIIl., namely, that consisting of a dis^ 
syllabic aaacrusid, with aix Ionic a majore and two sylls^les 
orer; as, 

XV. These are often formed into systems by the tragic 
writers, with a monpmeCer oecastonally appended, and end- 
ing with a Terse of iambic form. The final doubtfol sylla- 
ble is excluded, as in anapae sties. Thus we have the fol- 
iowing in die Supplices of i£schylu8, t. 1025, stg. :^ 

1. Bumev erroneously makes these hiws look a tiunore, {Tent* 
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tri I ftdv iUnva \ vSstrd^ 

fidicaf} I T^eovg ydvd \ evreg 
ndki I ovxovg ri suu [ oi X^F'* 
^pd I aivcv I 

nepi I vaiurral irdX | diov 
VTTO I di^daUi d* on | ddoi 

lit I Xdoywv t^t j n^, ^^6^ 
iri j NetAoi) | 

XV. Another kind of Anacreontic verse employed by the 

tragic writers is that in which anaclasis, or the conjunction 

of a third pseon w ^ x^j ajad second epitrite (— w ) 

prevails. Thus, 

s.^ I \^ — — I W w — w — w — — • 

XII. OfOMiamhU Verse. 

I. Galliambic verse is composed of two Anacreontics, of 
which the last is catalectic ; in this form : 

n. The cmura always falls at the end of the first An* 
acreontic, and is observed with great care* The following 

are two lines of thi^ measure, given by Hepha^stion : 

TdXX I al fifjrpog op j elfig || tpiXo \ Bvpadt dpojid | dig, 
aig I ivred ndrd J yeiral || nal | x'^ktiid Kpord \ Aa. 

III. The following Galliambiti arc given by Diogenes 
Ijaertius (8, ad^ ^^O* ^* Stephens scanned them enone- 
ously as hexameters ; and Saimasina, in his eagerness to 
emend t&em, only corrupted them the more. Porson re- 
stored them to their true numbers. We have marked in 
each the place of the cMural pause, that the melody may 
be more perceptible. 
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Iv yiiy^L Xoyog iarl jj npofiadecv rr^v Idiriv 
Ev6o(6p. mm fimfiov | irapiL rav KO^Mxifw 
ra6pcv^ itcifdiv tXe^ev | pot yap nSSev X6yog ; 
ipvaig ovK e6<M)Ke fi6ax(p || XdXov "Amdi oropuy 
napd 6* airrdv XexpiOQ ard^ I iXixf^'fjaaro oro^j^, 

. ooov ovTToy did Kal oi || ra^sw^ rjXSe fiopoc, 
deMdicig nhn' ini rpwaoi^ || ialdovri nkeiuda^. 

Xin. Of Ofye&nie Verse. 

1. The first, and, at the same time, most simple and ele- 
gant foim of Glyconics is a base followed by a logaiedic 
order, consisting of a dactyl and trochee, and terminating 
with an arsis. Thus, 

I M w w » w I -V 

n. This kind of verses form systems, for the most part, 
which are customarily concluded by the catalectic verse 

called Pherecratic. Thus, 

ad' i I yd x^P^ CMfiar | ^ 

pdg pp6 I x^^'^i^icXu^ I d 

Tre/iTTo I fuu Kara yal \ d^. {Androm, 602, ^e^.) 

ni. The logaoedic order was subsequently changed into 
a choriambus and iambus^ by which the last syllable but 
ime was made doubtful ; as, 

I _ w w _ I " — 

Thus we have in Euripides, Hippol, 7419 the following: 

rag ^ | XiiCTp6<f>dug \ avydg. 

IV. The logacedic order having been divided into a cho- 
riambus and iambus, it was thought fit to vary the numbers 
by transposition, so that the iambus, being, placed before 
the choriambus, was changed into a spondee or trochee, be- 
cause an arsis ought to ioiiow the base. Thus, 
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y. And again, another traiieposition also was made, 
though not of frequent occurreDce, the choriambus taking 
the first place, and the base and trochee being changed into 
an iambic syzygy* A», 

•—WW — I — — 

YI. The Pherecratic verse, in which the choriambus is 
not followed by an iambus that may be transposedi admits 

only two forms : 

.'..». I — W w — w 

^ >M» W _ I ^ %^ * 

Of which the last is uncommon, and used, for the most 
part, only in some compound verses. 

VII. The primitive species of Glyconics, which ends in 
an iambus, receives among dramatic poets, at least in the 
later tragedy, even a spondee in the end^ so that iu anti- 
atrophies a spondee may answer to an iambus. Thus, in 
Sophocles, PkiiocU 1128, 1151, we have 

rdv TvpdaOev peXew aXxdv. 

VIII. A pyrrhic is excluded from the base among the 
dramatic poets and in the graver lyric poetry. The rest of 
the dissyllabic feet are used promiscuously by the dramatic 
writers, so that any one may answer to any one. The tri- 
brach is most used by the later tragedy, as in Euripides, 
Phmn. 2\0. 

Tvpidv I diSfia AtTrovf *( i6dv. 

The tragedians of the same age sometimes allowed them* 
selves an anapsst also ; as in Sophocles, Pkdoet* 1098 : 

Ti TTor av I fulro kot* fj \ fMp. 

or a dactyi ; as m IpL Taur. 1 144 : 
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IX. The choriambus is not unfrequently resolyed, espe- 
cially in the later tragedy. Thus, the hrst syllable in 
Sojih. (Ed. Col. 186, 205 : 

rerpoipev \ d(j)tX6v and \ OTvyeiv, 
rig Qv I ndXvTTOVog dy^ | tIv* dvT 

And in a Phexecratic ; as, Eurip. HeL 1502, 1519 : 

poOld { noXid MXdoa \ dg. 
So ako in the last syllable ; as, Hel. 1505 ; Here. Fur. 781 : 

« 

Pare | TLXeldddg vno \ fieodg, 
la^f^v' I 0) OTi^dv6<pdp | idv. 

X. In this otiicr iuiiii of Gly conies, 

die order which follows the base may have both a resolu- 
tion of the arsis and the last syllable doubtful. Whence, in- 
stead of a trochee, sometimes a spondee is put, sometimes a 
tribrach, and these very often ; sometimes, but more sel- 
dom, an anapmt also, as in Orest. 812, and fy^, AuL 1041 : 

olKTpd \ rard \ dfidrd mu. 

TLii I pldlg Iv I dalrl dedv, 

XI. Sometimes both the long syllables of the choriambus 

are resolved ; as in Eurip. BaccL 4 iOj 427 : 

eiteio* I dyt: iie, \ Bpdfue Bpofus. 
^ o6ij>dv I 6* dnix^ \ TTpdmdd (ppivd re. 

XII. As dochmiac verses have other numbers, resem- 
bling them or parts of them, both intermingled and coupled 
with them, so with Glyconics, also, a vast multitude of 
verses are found joined which are either like them or con- 
sist of Glyconics themselves, with some part taken away 
or added. These verses have usually this in common, that 
they contain a choriambus joined widi a different foot. 
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' Zni. The farnui whicli m about the iiMMt in use tra 
these : Firtt, the thoftesl, 

^ ^ ^ — j w — end I — w w — 

Thus, in ApA. (Ed. CM. 128, 160, and EuHp. Sugpl. 960, 
968: 

Of rpefiofiev \ XeyElv* 
pev^drl avv | rpe^eL 

XIV. Next, with an aaacrusis put instead of a base, as 
in Soph. (Ed. T. 467 : 

& I pd vlv diXX I dSijv 
tn I nwP a$€vdpQ | repov 
<f>v I nodd vQ | /iav. 

XV. There are other forms longer than a Glyconie. Of 

these the Erst is that of the hypercatalectic Glycouic 
Thus* 

I — w w — j w ^ w and — w I — >^ ^ — j w 

The following examples are from Soph, (lid, CoL 133, 165, 
BXid£urip.Hel. 1317: 

Upt I eg rddi vvv \ rlv TjKelv. 

6pd I d TTOT I e dpouddi 1 ^/U). 

XVI. Another kind often joined with Glyconics is tiie 
following: 

—•WW — I W — 

Hronld^ j &v6elg 6 ndvrwv, {(Ed. CoL 119.) 
XVn* Another kind is this : 

» • I ^ ^i^c j ^ ^ w W ■ 
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MoXXter I c3v 6fi6p | <5v AioSiv \ tnefm&a^, (Electr. 736. 
KTSLvu^ 1 iu^ii/o^v J avyyeverelp* | odeA^v. (/^. 741.) 

XVin. The longest irf die yerses allied to the Glyconic 
is the Phalaecian hendecasyliabic. Thus, ^ 

j — w ^ _ I w w J w 

fli re I f^oZiere jco^ | lirQXSv idp | 5v. 



The more usual^ bat less correct way of acanning this meas- 
iire» is «8 follows : 

(u re ] vfueri | xdkXl | iroiAdy | gd|Mlr. 

XIX. Glyconics are sometimes augmented in the begin* 
ning. Hence yre hare the following forms : 

3 — and ^ — ww — 

reyyer 0' vn \ ocppval nay \ KAavroig. (Anlig, 831.) 
eyxXripdv \ ovri \ vvfuimdg. (lb, 814.) 

XX. Another kind has a trochee inserted between Ae 
base and the Other parts of die Glyconic. Thus, 

j — ^ j — w w* — j w ^ 

I . 3 I . 3 I — w «. 

ifmdii I oOad ] XeifidKog fj | tOvdi^. (Baeeh 865.) 
TTod^ I iiol ylvv j alC)V j fiiv ndripCjv, {.CycU 41.) 

XXI. Another kind consists of a Pherecratic reise, with 

a molossus or cretic. Thus, 

I ^ W I w I M M 

• I • S.!* — j W j ^ *M» — 

nevdog I yap luyd'Aug [ rod* | opfidral, {Med. 188.) 
roKOV j dvpop^va \ oov | evverdv. (lb* 159.) 

XXIL j^ometiinee a bacchius is put before a Giyoonic. 
Tbnsi 

L 

J 
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w ^ ^ I I — w w — j 3 — 

yevolifMS^, I Iv' I XShf hriar \ I irprr | *ap. 

XXIIL A Tene 10 often found among Oljrconics com* 
posed of a cretic and choriambus ; as in Eur^ Hel* 1856 : 

fidrpdg opry | dg everrei* 
^drg aifiv \ at XapXreg. 

XIV. Of Priapeian Verse* 

I. The Priapeian yerae consists of a Olyconic and Pher* 

ecratic joined in oae. Thus, 

.» I — w w — I w — I I — w — I C 
I _ c j — w w — I 

— %^ — I — ^ — H — w w — I W — w 

II. Of these forms it is probable that one was for the 
most part used to the exclusion of the rest ; as by Anac- 
reon : 

^UoT I fjffd fxlv irp I tov \\ keTrrov \ iiiKpov and | kXo^ 
olvov [ 6* i(mav | Mddy | wv 6* i6p | «^ ipdi^o | ay 
^^A%<!d I TT^icrlSa I <pik'Q II Kit>pA^ I a>v trd(i0 a6p | ^. 

IIL The cssura is everywhere carefolly observed. This 

metre appears to have been asynartete ; and hence the hi*> 
atus in the following line given by the scholiast on Theoc* 
ritus: 

dv (j>ep6 \ [Mev ndpd r^f | 'deov I dv iKd \ kiaadro rr^v | d. 

XV. Of flupolidean Verse. 

I. The Eupolidean verse, which is peculiar to the comic 
poets, consists of a Glyconic verse having a choriambus at 
the end, and another like memberi in which is a cretic in- 
stead of a choriambus. 

II. In the base are found a iiocheey iambuSi spondee, and 
sometimes a tribrach. Thus, 
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I II 

4» tfe I Qfie I vol tearepCi I Trpd^* i j fidg e \ Xevdep(bg, 
Bpvdpov I dap j ov ndxO roig |1 Tro^d^ | ol^ Cv \ ijv yeXC}^. 

XVL Of Cratinean Verse* 

I. The Cratinean verse ditiors from the Eupolidean in the 
first portioa only, m which it ha9 a choriaiobus and an iam* 
Uc dipodia. Thus, 

II. The cseaura, as in the line here given, is. oiten neg- 
lected. 

XVIL ()f Polyschematistic Verse. 

I. This name is applied to yeTses whose compositioii is 
so irregular and variable that they cannot be classed with 

propriety under any particular head. In other words, poly- 
schematistic verses are^ those which consist of entirely ir- 
regular feet. Thus, 

OtdrTroda | ^unf wde | vafmuipii \ ((Ed. T. lldd.) 

XVIII. OfProsodiae Verse. 

His appellation is given to a verse in which choriam* 
bics are mixed with Ionics or psons. ThuSy 

1. Dimeter Acatalectic, 
v^iSrd ^' r II erd md^. (OresU 1481.) 

2. Dimeter HypercatalecUc. 

lidkirdv 6* and | luii x^H^oirai | d>v. (Hee. 905.) 
fidOTOv tmep | reXXovT eaid | wv. (^OresL 832.) 

3. Trimeter Catalectic. 
XStveol^ 1 "A/i^tdi'df I opydvotg. {Phonu 114.) 



r 
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4. Trimeter Hyper eatalectic, 
fdydXd <K I Tif ivvaiu^ \ SV dXaardfi | Qv. {Oresi. 1662.) 

XIX. Of Asynartete Verses, 

L This name is given to those yeraes which consist of 
two different messnres muted into one line. 

IL J he name denotes that the union is not a close one 
{imvdpmfT^^ i. e., not jointed together^), and, in fact, 
the last syllable of the first member of the line may be ei- 
ther long or short, just as if it were the hnai syllable of a 
separate line. On this same principle, too, a hiatus is al-> 
lowed between the two measures. Thus^ 

dtiva I 6uvd | wbrSv \ SSfiSv. Troch. syz.+Iamb. syz*' 
cSOJMv I oZAlfw n dpxav \ MMhtiv. Dact. dim.+Anap. 

mon. 

Iamb, penth. 

1 . A verse of this kind, in which a troebaie it followed by w ismluo 
sjriygy* or mu vers a, it termed ferudieui. 
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CHORAL SCANNING* 

OF THB 

# 

PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 



Vss 114-*119. 

Antispastic System. 
!• TA., a, ea, ta. 

2. rig | Tig d6(ui | npdaerrrd \ fi* cUpeyy^g^ 
8. t^€da<7VTaf ^ \ .(ipdTeldg ^ \ ftiKpofdv^ ; 
4. ue^d rip^klM \ 4hf em trdydv, 



1« Extra metnini.' 

2. Bacchic tetrameter, 

3. Antispastic trimeter. 
4* Antispastic dimeter, 

5. Antispastic trimeter* 

6. AiiU^paiitic tiimeter. 

Vss. 120-127. 

ANAPiBSTIC MfiASVRE. 

1, Tov A^Gc I exOpov, II Tov nda | i Oeolg || 

2, di' dnex^ \ 11 i^^ovO* \ ottogol \\ 

3, ^JLog I avAfJv | etaoZ^v | etkfiv || 

1. We bsTS Inclnded under this gen^ head aol snly ■tupmlica, 

but ptits of the pliy, also, not uttepsd by the choros, but where Uie 
nmeare employea is of a choral nature ; as in the piece first given. 
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4* 6id Tfjv I Xidv | ^Xdrtj \ ra pporOv | 

6. ^cv (pev I T* tt^Jt* av 11 fctvaffiafi \ d icXvQ | 

6. neXd^ ol \ CjvQv || aZ^//p | d' ekafpaig | 

8. Trdv /iO( I <j>66ep6v || rd npoaipn | (Paromiac ) 



Vss, 128-138 (Leipsic ed. 128-135). 
Strophe p\ 

1. M^ev I Sfjg' <l>iX£a 

2. yap ^de rdf | Trrepirywv 

3. ^aig dfiikX j ot^ n(>6ai6d 

5. fioylg TTapeln \ ovad <j>ptvdg' 

6. KpaliTv6<f)Qp I or d^ /a' ? I nifA^lfdv | avpoi* 

7. jcruTrov yd^ a | x^^^ 

8. di'q^ev dvrp | cjv l^vx^t ^' 

10. rdv ^efAepUm \ Iv aid^' av* 

11. *}v d* aTre | 6lX6^ ox \ ^ 'rtrep | cDt^. 



1. Glyconic polyschematistic. 

8. The rame measure. 

3. The same measure. 

4. Choriambic dimeter catalectic. 
5* GlycoBic polysehemalietic. 

6. Locraa:3dic. 

7* Glyconic polysckematistic* 
■ 8. The same measture, 

9. Antispasdc monometer. 

10. Choiiambic dimeter acatalectic. 

11. liOgacedic. 
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Vss* 139-146 (Leipsio ed. 136-143). 

2. rfj^ TToXv I reicvov || TfjOvog | e^yova | 

3. TQv nepi | Trocrdv i»* || eiXiaa \ ofiivav || 

4. x9ov* wunfi I ^TGi II pevfiari \ naideg || 

5. Trarpoc | fcedvov' j| dipxOfjr' \ ealdiaO' H 

6. oZw I d€(Tjii6> U npomrdpTT \ drag | 

7. T^e 4>dp I ayyo^ || aitow^Xolg | e v a/cpo?f R 

8. (ppovpdp I dy^ U Adi/ d;^^ J d>, (Paroemiac.) 

Vss. 147-157 (Leipsic ed. 144-151). 

Antistrophf, i3\ 
corresponding ime for iiae with Strophe 

1. Aevom^ ^P^H'V I <p66epd d* 

2. tiioLOLv oaa \ olg oiux^fj 

8. TTpoafj^ nX^p j doKprniv 

4. aov (lejucuT etor | ^ot^oi^ 

5. nerpalg irpuoav | divopevov 

7t f^ew oi I dicSvlifiol 

8. KpdTOva' ^OXvfiTT j ov vioxiwig 

9. vofiolg | 

10. Zeuf dderwg | ffpart;y£i ra 

11. Trptv TreA | wpta | vvv a | Zarot. 



Vss. 158-164 (Leipsic ed, 152-158). 
Anafjbstic Measure. 

1. Et yap I fi' vTTo y^, | vipSiv | ootov | 

2. TOW vliepd I deypovog ( cZ^* ot^p | avrov | 

3. Tdprdpov I || diofioig \ dXvTOlg J 

4. aypio)^ I TrcAoao^y | a)( /a^ | r« Aepg^ V 
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6. fifjri T?f I dXXa^ | roSaV hri \ yTjSei* | 

6. vvv d' aid | epiav \\ Kivvyn' \ 6 rdkd^ || 

7. ixl^polg I enixdfn | d nindvO | d. (Paromiac*) 

Vss. 165-173 (Leipsic ed. 159-166), 

1. T2c rA^ I iKopdlo^ 

2. t9e(Dv OTG) I rod* intxO'pfj ; 

3. rlf ov (vvdax | d^ imukoI^ 

4* rioiaT, dlxd \ ye Aid^ ; d 6* 9ret \ xSrwg M 

5. "dtfiivog I dyvdfinr || op v6 j ov^ 

6. dd^vdraX | ovpdvl \ dv 

7. ygwdv I ovdi^ | 

8. £i Trpiv dv I ^ icopl<j I ^ /cedp, | ^ TrdAd | ft^ Ttvl 

9. Tdv dvad | Acarov eA | ^ r^^ | dp^dv. 



L Antispastio dimeter. 

2. The same measure. 

3. The same measure. 

4. Antispastic trimeter. 

5* Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 

6. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 

7. Trochaic monometer hypercataiectic. 

8. Dactylic pentameter^ 

9. Logamdic* 



Vsa. 174-184 (Leipsic ed. 167-177). 
' Anapmtic MEAsims. 

1*. *H fifjv I er' tjuov, || Kalrrep \ tcpdrepiiig | 

3. XP^'^ I ^^^^ II p&Kdpibv I rcpvrdvlg \ 

4. detfot I TO veov f (iovXevp,* \ v<f>* oroD J 
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6. KOi fi* vv \tX fieXi W yXuatroi^ \ mlBov^ | 

7. liidol I dalolv II -dlX^el \ arepedq t* U 

8. ovttot' drr \ elXdg |j irr^^dg | rod' tyib || 

9. naraiMjfv \ vad^ | itjpiv dv \ dypluv | 

10. iecftiiiv I xakSmfi | mlvd^ \ re rtvelv |f 

11. T^od' at^ I ta^ U eOeXfia | ^. (Faroemiac.) 



\>s. 185-193 (Leipsic ed. 178-185). 
' ANTurmoFm y% 
corresponding line for line with Strophe y', 

1. 2v /Mcv ^paavq \ re Kfu mkpalg 

2. dvcu&LV ov6 I ev ewLxd?^^^ 

3. dyav 6* eXevO \ epoarofieig* 

4. cfiof 6e <f>pevdg \ ^peBUre Sia \ ropog <pd6dg* 

5. 616 Id J' dfjixpi I (7a?f Ti;;^a?$', 

6. nd nori | rcai/dc nov | 

8* odvr* eald | etv diux \ ^jra yap \ fjded, | Kal /dap 
9. dndpd I fivOov ex \ J^i i^^ov | ov Trat^*. 



Vss. 194-200 (Leipsic ed. 186-193). 

Anapjbbtic Mbasure. 

1. Oi6\ M I rpdxO^ II Kai nap* i \ avr^ I 
1^. TO ^Koi I dv ej^^wv II Zevg- oAA* | c/iTraj I 

3. fjdXdtcd I yvtjfiuv || 

4. I«rrat | Trdd', drav || r<ii}r$ | paia$^' H 

5. Tflv rf* arep j dfxvdv || aropeadg \ dfyyfjVf J 

6. I fiov ifioi II iicai <j>lX6T | ^ra || 

7. amv^i&v \ amv6Svr || i iy| | e{« (ParonuAe/ 
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Yss. 285-M6 (Leipaic ed. 277-297). 
Anapjmtio Msasvrb. 

1. OvK d I Kovaalg \\ enedC} | v^dg || 

2. rwrd, npd/ti I ^0ei). || 

3. Kal I'vi' \ t Ad(bp(b ll iTodl KpaiTTV | OGvrdv U 

4. ^a/coi' I 'np6Xi'novo\ U aiOepd \ t^* dyvov U 
5* Trdpdv ot I c^vuv, II dicptd | iaa^ || 

6. ;^^ovt T^(J I e neXC)' || rov^ aovg | c^e twvov^ || 

7. yjpfi^C) I drdTTdvT II Of d«:ov(T | ae. (Paxceouac.) 

8. fiK& I ddAij;(^ | «^ | ev^ov | 

9. dtaftBtxIf I djxevo^ || Trpo^ <7€, Ilpd/i | ^^cv, 1| 

10. Tov nrepvy | CjKfj \\ rovd* ol \ (bvov || 

11. yvQ^ j tnofuQv || ar€p et; | Ovvdv U 

12. TOi^ (joi^ I <ts rv%aZ^, R td^, frov | oJtyc^ | 

13. TO, re yap | fte, 66idb, \\ ^vyylveq \ ovtcj^ | 

14. iadvdyK | d^ei, II | re yevoi)^ li 

15. ovu ear | Iv oria \\ fiel^oyd \ iwipdv || 

16. veluaiii\ \ fj ooL \\ 

17. yvG}aeL | rdd' a>a U erv/i', ovd | e iMTipf il 

18. x^'^ I y^-^^^e^y II fioi* I 0lf9l yap II 

19. ofjfmiv*, I 0, Ti xpl II f^'/^ | rrpdaaelv || 

20. oi) ydp | nor* epelgy || dif "12 | icMvov || 

21. ^lAo^ ecrr | i /3l6ae || drlpd^ | aof. (Paranuac.) 

Vss. 405-413 (Leipsic ed. 397-405). 
Strophe iT. 

1. Jtrevdj ae rag | ovXdfievdg 

2. ri^^y UpofA^ I ^ei)» ddttpM^ 

3. ardiSTdv t* dn* wfe | 6iv pSiSlv&if 

4. ptdf, ndpel I dv vortol^ - ■ ^ 
6. eriy^e nay | ai$" dfMeydp- 

6. ra y^ rait& | Zei^ l%oi^ 

7. voymq updrvv | wv, vnepfj' 
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1. Glyconic polyschematidtic. 

2. The same measure. 

3. The same measure. 

4. The same measure. 

5. The same measure. 

6. The same measure. 

7. The same measure. 

8. The same measure. 

9. Dochmiac monometer. 



» 



Vss. 414-422 (Leipsic ed. 406*414). 

Antistrophe d', 
corresponding line for line with STnorm d'. 

1. lipoirdod 6' rj | 6?] OTOvdev 

2. Xikcud x^P \ ^1 /i^yaAo- 

3. cxrjfi'OVd r* dpx | oiaTrp&ir^^ 

4. or KV oval Tdv | adv ^vofial- 

5. fiovojv TE rill I dv, oiroaoi r* 

6. encHitdv dyv | "Aaidg - 

7. eSog vefiovr \ al, fJsydXd' 

8. GTOVolal aolg ] nfjudal avy^ 

9. Kdfivoval dv^oi, j 



Vss. 423-427 (Leipsic ed. 415-419). 
' Strophe i, 

1. KokxiS [ogrH yog iv \ oum | 

2. irapSev | oi ndx ^ dg d\ rpearoi I 

3. Koi IkvO I o/x U iXo^ \ ol yd^ 1 

4. iax^rov rorr^l dv a/#« Ma£- 

5. arrfi^ | t Xlfivdv. 

1. Choriambic duMtoir 

M 

f 
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1. Trochaic dimeter acatalectic. 

2. The same measure, 
d. The same measure. 

4. Antibpastic di meter. 

5. Choriambic dimeter cataiecUc. 



Yss. 4^-432 (Leipsic ed. 420-424). 

Antistrofhb 

corresponding line for line with Strophe e. 

1. ^ApaK I Of r' op I etSv | avQo^j | 

2. i'Xjd I Kpfjfivdv II ol 770 a I tGLld II 

3. KavicdU I ov nik \ dg vifi \ ovtcu^ | 

4. dd^df CTpdr | , o$vnpcip 



Vss. 433-444 (Leipsic ed. 425-435). 
Antispastic System. 

1. Movov drj npoaO \ ev dXXov iv | -novololv ddfi^ 

2. evT* o/ca/i | dvrode | TOt$' 

3. TIrava AvfMUf | BtaWopav ^sSnf, 

4. "ArXdvd*, Of a? [ e)^ vnepd<l>dv 

5. oOevo^ Kpdraldv | 

6. cvpdvi I dv re ttoA | dv 

7. vSmn&tv vnd \ pdard^eL 

8. ;3oa (5? TTOvr | log kXvSQv | fvjit- 

9. mTOW^ arevu \ (ivOog^ JilAaiV | df d' 

10. dldog v7t5 \ Ppeiisl pvx^g \ ydg, 

1 1 . irdyal ^* dyvdpp \ vrdv nordpQv | crrev- 

12. ovciv I dXyog | ojirrpdi^. | 



1. Antispastic trime^r. 

2. Dactyhc dimeter hypercatalectic. 

3. Dochmiac dimeter. 

4. AnlispaBlic dimetw. 
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6. Dochmiac monometer. 

6. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 

7. Antispastic dimeter catalectic* 

8* Antispastic dimeter hypercatalectic 

9. The same measure. 

10. The same measure. 

11. The same measure. 

12. Trochaic diiueter brachycataleciic. 



Yss. 535-546 (Leipsic ed. 527-535). 
Strophe 5^. 

1. M^da/i* 6 I ndVTd vifi j 

2. ^eHr' Bfi I ^ yvd)- || 

3. fi^ fcpdrog I avTind \ Xdv Ztv^, 

4. (ifj^* e [ Xlwv' B 

5. adiiu 'di | ovf offi | a£f i9oIi^ 
6* Off Tf^r I vla<r6fi€ \ vd 

7. l3ov<l>dv I oZf , Trap' || 

8. fiidav I oto ndrp | 0^ 

9. aaietnovfropoVf 

10. /i^d' aAIr | olfii Xoy \ olq* 

11. aXka ] juoi rod' | ifijuv \ oTi icoi | 



1. Dactylic dimeter 1i3rpercatalectic. 

2. Trochaic monometer. 

3. Dactylic trimeter. 

4. Trochaic monometer. 

5. Dactylic trimeter. 

6. Dactjdic dimeter hypercatalectic. 

7. Trochaic monometer. 

8. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
0. Dochmiac monometer. 

10. Dactylic dimeter hypercsilalectic. 



1S6 CHOEJLIi scAXHnro 

11. Trochaic dimeter. 

1%, Txockaic dimeter brachycatalectic. 



Yss. 547-558 (Leipsic ed* 536-548.) 
Antistrofrb 
corresponding line for line wiili Stropbk f\ 

1, HSv TL I Sdf^dAi 1 a£f 
%, rov iMitp I 6v relV' | 

4. t^i>ur I dAJaZv- || 

5, ojDaai' | Evtppoevv \ €ug* ^pioO' 

7. ^ii'pi I oif /io;^- II 

8. oi^^ Sid I Kvalo^tsv I dv. 

9^ » » # » # » » 

10. Z^yo yap | ov rpo^ | 

11. fev tJt I d II 7/ afc6 I £.1 -BvaT' 1| 
18. dy I av, Ilf)^ 1 ^ev^ | 

Tee. 559-567 (Leipsic ed« 546-4l»53). 
Steofhk 

1. ^ep* I a^op^c II x^i^ ^ I I 

2. e TTOv I T<^ dA/c II d 

4. dp^f i tr owl' II iSifixS I ^ 

5. oXlyo I (5pdvt^v I 

6. OKi I Jcvv II ovelp | ov ^ || to <t>(T)T \ civ 

7. oAddv I * * *^ I yivS^ i(i | neTrddiafi^ | * 

8. evov ov I 'rr&ri rdv || AJdf . dpfi \ oviav | 

9. 'dvdrCjv I TTopef || Id | at jSovA | ot. 

1. Aline la winting h«re to aneirar to the eonespondtngf one intlie 
rtrophe* 

9. A trwyllabic word is wanting in this line. Blomfield soggMts 
^p^wv ; Burney &^adr» cbtngiag ftt the Mm* time the preceding 
^Aady into oKauv, 
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1. Anapaestic dimeter. 

2. Iambic monometer hypercatalectic. 

3. Anapaestic mouometer. 

4. Iambic dimeter catalectic. 
6. Anapaestic monometer. 

6. Iambic trimeter catalectic. 
7* Anapsstic dimeter. 

8. The same measwe. 

9. Iambic dimeter hypercatalectic. 

Vss. 568-576 (Leipsic ed. 554-561). 
Antistrophe 
oorrespondiBg line for line with Strofhb 

L ^fidOdv I TdSr, odg \\ npooidovg* | oAodf || 

2. rvxdgy \ IIpofiT/ |1 Oev' 

3. TO dloft^ I II 

4. 6e fxoi I fieXo^ \\ Ttpoaewr \ d 

5. rod', inelv \ 6 B* 6, t* d/ti- I1 

6. ^ XovTp I a icat y Xex^ | odv v || fieviM | oOv 

7. iora | Tt ydfwDv, || ore rav | o/jLona- 1| 

8. rplov edv | olg d || ydye^* "H | aldvdv [\ 
9* 7ri$civ I ddfMpT || a ftotv | oAejcrp || dy. 



Vss. 677-581 (Leipsic ed. 562-560) 
Anaf^tic Mjeasurs. 

1. Tl^ yfj, I Tt yti or, H Tivd | AewTOetv I 

2. Tovde ;^dX | tJ/oZ^" || ev nerplv \ olalv y 

3. X^¥^ I ^l^^v f I Ttvo^ ^ i nXdiudg I 

4. imv ate I oAlm ; I a^/x^v | ay, 57r^ | 

5. yfjg fi I [ioyepd \\ TxtuXdvii [ jiwit. (Parcemiac.) 

M2 
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Vm. 582-607 (Leipaic ad. 

AiCTisrAATic Systsm. 

1. *A i, la ia- 

2. ri^av [si \ rdkaivdv oUrrfiOCf 

8. culyAdv *Apy | ov yfjyevov^^ \ dXeO* <3 dd, [ fpodovfioi 

4. TO I' fivplcjTT [ OV clao/jKl*^ j a jJuvrdp. 

6. dv ovdi «dr | Od^v^yTa yai | a ««v0ei« 

7. aXXd fii rdv \ rdXalvdv 

8. ivkpQv nepCiV | tcvvriyerBl, 

10. ihrd iCfjpSnXain | MfiSd d^yof 

1 1 . a;^eTdc j 

12» vTTyddandv t'd^iioy. | 
18. iSu lei), I im irol, ma iru, 

14. TTw TTu) iTTj fjL* dj | wolv TTjXi \ nXdyiCTOi nXdvoL 
15* rl Tt&ri ii\ | Kp6vU nai, 

16. rl irdri rotas' iv \ efevfac tvpQv 

17. dp^dprovaav \ sv Trfj^vcuoip 
18* 8 I. 

10. cHarpffiiart^ 6e | d^udrJf deiAoifty 

20. TTdpaKonav Ode ; | Teipelg irvpl t^Xi^dv^ 

21. 7j x^^^^ KaXvifjov, I ^ TrovrroZaiy 
88. dditiat 6dg fiop | dv, ftqde fioi 

23. <l>$6vfl<7f^ evy | fiarw avd^. 

24. dd^v /ifi TT(5Ai5 | TrAdy/trot TrAdvoi 
85» yiyvfiVOMd j crlVy odd' ixjS^ 

26. ft^Mfv £^ 71^ I fiSva^ aXv^ij. 



1. Extra metrum. 

2. Dochmiac dimeter. 

8. Antispastic tetrameter catalectic. 
4. Antispastic trimeter catalectic. 
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5* Dochmiac dimeter* 

6. Antispastic trimeter calalectie. 

7. Choriambic dimeter catalectic 

8. Dochmiac and antispasiic. 
0. Antispastie trimeter. . 

10. Dochmiac dimeter. 

11. Cretic monometer* 

12. Antispastic monometer. 

13. Aiitispastic dimeter. 

14. Antispastic tiimetef. 
16. Gretic dimeter. 

16. Antispastic and dochmiac 

17. The same measure. 

18. Extra metrmn. 

19. Dochmiac dimeter. 

20. The same measure. 

21. The aame measure* 

22. Antispastic dimeter. 

23. The same measure. 

24. The same measure. 

25. The same measure. 

26. Dochmiac dimeter. 



Vss. 618-629 (Leipsic ed. 694-609) 

Antispastic System. 

1. UoSiv eiiov oif ltd \ rpdg ovofi atn^ei^ 

2. elns fwl | 

8. f*oy^PPf I rig dpd fi\ w TcUof, 

4. rav rSXal \ Trwpdv «5d* 

6. erv^d TrpdaOdpEt^ \ 

6. MoaavTW \ 6b voaov dvoiidaaq 

7. a fmpalv \ el fie xpi \ Qvod 

8. rpolg (jioiTd?^ioiolv. [ 

9. SI. 



CaomAL BGANNIKO 



10. aiclfrrrifia'nifP dl | v^Xalv aOtUu^ 

1%. iyC> fioyov | otv ftoi 

14. ropGt^ TEKfj^fipoVj I 6 TL fA* hrofifievei 

15. iro^eiv tI XPV' I '^^ (papfrnKov 

16. Wknw, deifov, el | nipoiaed tJpdei, 



I. Dochmiac dimeter. 
2* Cretic monometer. 
8. Dochmiac dimeter. 

4. Cretic dimeter. 

5. Dochmiac monoiiieter. 

6. Antiepastic and dochmiac. 

7. Cretic trimeter. 

8. Dochmiac monometer. 

0. Extra metmm* 

10. Dochmiac dimeter. 

II. Antispa&tic tetrameter catalectic. 
12. Antispaatic and dochmiac. 

18. Andspastic dimeter. 

14. Dochmiac dimeter. 

15. Dochmiac and antispaatic. 

16. The same measmre. 

17. (Jrelic tiiiueter. 

Vsa. 706-718 (Leipsic ed. 688-694). 
Antispabtio ST9TSM. 

1. 'Eaia. 

2. anexs (t>^' \ 

3. OVTTOt' (WTFOT' I ffi' 

4. ^evovg fwX I $1* 

5. oBal Xoyov^ | 
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6. ^'co \ dv £fi I dv 

7. ov6* Q6i dva | Oedrdf xdi | dvaotari 
6. nfffiOTa^ XvfiOTa | 

9. delfidr' d^(p» | 

10. fintl K8VTpQ I }(juv tpvy^dv ijidv' 

12. fwlpd, I fiolpd, 7Te(pplK ( 
13* iiiovaa ?r/>d^ j ~Iov(. 



1. Extra metniin. 

2. Cretic measure. 

3. Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 

4. The same measure. 

5. Cretic inoTiumeter. 

6. Trochaic rnonometer hypercatalectic* 

7. Antispastic trimeter catalectic. 

8. Antispastic monometer. 

9. Cretic monometer. 

10. Dochmiac dimeter. 

11. Antispastic monometer. 

12. Pherecratic, commencing with trochee. 
18« Antispastic dimeter catalectic. 



Vss. 898-908 (Leipsic ed. 876-885). 
Anap^stxc Measure. 

2. vnd fi' av \ OipdfceXog \\ Koi <f>pev6 \ TTXfjyeig 1 

3, lidvlai I ddXTTOva\ \\ oiaTpov | 6* dp6lg U 

5. KpdSid I 6e <j>66(ii || <f>psvd Xdicr \ l^el, || 

6. rpoxoSlv I etTal || d* dfiftdO* e \ XiydfjVf | 

7. i(Q I 6e 6fi6fU)v 1 4l>ipofMit \ kvaafig il 



142 CHORAL SCANNING 

10. CTvyvijg I 7r/)u$^ av \\ fmalv dr \ fi^, (PanBmiac.) 

V88. 909-918 (Leipsic ed. 886-892). 
Strophb if* 

1. -H aikfO^f I 4 <rd^ | ^, 

2. irpSrof I ev yvwf*- II 

8. ^ rod' £ 1 (jdordOE \ fcal yAaitxa- 

4. ^ ^lii I livOokay \ fjaev^ 

5. <5? T<J I «i}<Jet;<r- 1| 

6. al KdO' e | avrov up \ larev- 

7. ei /ia/cp I oj- Aca: || /LiT/re | T6)V ttAovt- I 
S. r4> did I $(nmTdfiev.t | a>v, 

9. /i^e I rOv yev- II 

10. fteyd \ Xvvofiev \ wv 

11, oPTd I II ™^ ^ I H 



1. Dactylic trimeter. 

2. Trochaic monometer* 
8. Dactylic trimeter. 

4. The same measure. 

5. Trochaic monometer. 

6. Dactylic trimeter. 

7. Trocbaic dimeter. 

8. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 

9. Trochaic monometer. . 

10. Dactylic dimeter h3q[>ercatalectic 

11. Trochaic dimeter hypercatalectic 
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T88. 919-929 (Leipsic ed. 898^99). 

Antjust&ofhe 
coiresponding line for line with Strophb ^. 

1. Mrjndre | fifj-rrori | /ti' ili fMW- 

2. pot * I * * II « 

4, reipdv id j ota^e nek | ovadv 

6. ^ ydfj^e \ rci rtvl \ TiJiv i( 

7. ovpdv I ov* Tap6 || w yop j dorip* H 

8. yavopa^ | irapSivl | av 

9. eiadp | * ta- 1| 

10. ovg fieyd | ddTrrofii | vav. 

11. dvoirAa | vote 'Hp || aA | dm || 



Vse. 980-988 (Leipsic ed. 900-805). 

Epodb. 

1. 'IRfjLol 6* oTi [lev I oiidkog 6 ydudg 

2. d<f)666g, ov I 

8. dedta* | fifjde || KpelaaoP' \ 
4. wv i9e I 6)v ep \\ 

6. d^vicTOV ofLfjL I a TTpdaSipKoiro fi\ 

• aTroACfiog ooe j y o TroAejtiof , aTropa 

7. TTopLfjidg- ov6' e;^cj | r^^ aj/ ytvolp^v* 

8. rdv Ato^ yap | ovx' 

9. fi^i^v drrd | ipvyoiis' dv. 



1. Antispastic dimeter. 

2. Cretic monometer. 

8. Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic. 

1. Feur syllables wenting : >^ — > — < | — 

2. A syllable wanting. 
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4. Trochaic monometer hjrpercataleclic. 

5. Antispastic and dochmiac. 

6. The same measured. 

7. Dochmiac dimeter* 

8* Trocbaie dimeter catalectic. 

9. Chohambic dimeter catalcctic. 

Vbs. 1075-1128 (Leipeic ed. 1039-1092). 

AxNArxsTic Measure. 

1. Etdarl I TOi fioi I road' ayy | eAio^ || 

2. dd* I I naax^v \ 61 Kdaib^ || 

3. tj^^pov VTT* j exOpiov, y ovdev d \ eiici^, | 
4* irpdf Tovr', | err' ifiol | fAwriaO \ ^ fify I 
0. Trvpo^ dfufe I II PooTpvxo^y \ cu6^p d' I 

6. epiSi^ I ca^d) J /Jpu^-rf/, | adydKeXG) r* II 

7. dypiuiyv | dv£fMl)v* || ;^dva d' e«c | Trvd^ievcay | 

8. avrai^ \ ^aig | irpevfid spdS | oZmo^, | 

9. Kviid 6t I TTOVTOV II rpd^u I poQCui || 
10, fu>%a>a I etev || rwv t' ov j pdviQv I 
IL d<rrpcl>v | dcddevf, | €^ re /ceA | aivov j| 

12. Tdprdpov \ dpdfjv \\ pitpei \ e dep^ || 

13. TOvp,6v, d \ vdyKfl^ \\ tjreppalg \ divaig D 

14. irdvT^ I €f*e y' ov | ^vdrija \ el, (ParfBmiac.) 
15* Toeiode | fjiivrol || rQv ^hfo \ ifXfjicrQv || 

16. l3ovX£V[M 1 dr* eTrfj \\ r* earlv dK \^ovaai. | 

17. rl yap iXk \ tlitu || ju^ itd^ \ noMv ; | 

18. Bi fifjd* I drv^wv I re ;\^dAd | ^vwv ; | 
19.. dAA* ovv I | y' at ttFjh j oaui^af^ U 

20. (vyndiAV j ai)a<u || raig tov6 \ e, ronojv || 

21. liird Trot | x^tpur* \ Ik t&v6 | e i9ddi$** || 

22. //T/ (pptvdg I VfAWi^ II 7//lt0t I (JCT^ II 

23. fipovrfig \ fii/ni^* || dripojiv j ov. (Paroemiac*) 

24. 'AAAo Ti I ^et II iKolirdpd | /tvOov fi' | 

26. d Tt Kol I TTcJocts" II ov yap | d^ rrov U 
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M. Tovro ye \ tX^t9v | napitrv \ pdg eno^ || 

27. TTOjg /i€ iceX | evelg || KdKOTfjr* \ dOKElv B 

28. /lerd^ rotid' | d rl H ^ocx^lv | e^eA^ | 
89. rovg ydp \ npodih'd^ \\ filaeiv | efioBSr' | 

30. tcovK ear | t locJOf, || 

91. T^od' TV j rlv* dniTTT U vaaf^oAA | (ParoBiniac.) 
82. "AAA* oiJv I fiifiv^<r$\ || ayw | trpdAeycD* | 

84. fi£ii\lyfioO' I e rvxffVy U /i^e ttot' | etTr^fi* |1 
8ff. 7av^ I v/id^ | ei^ airpd | oirrdv || 

36. 7r7//x' £t(7 I Ef)dXev' || |Li^ <^^t*, | avrai J' | 

37. vjiid^ I avrd^' || eldvl \ al yap, || 

88« JMWJC I oi^t^, II ovde Aa6^p j ocoif 1 1| 

39. cif aTTcp I dvTov || dlttrvov \ drfjg |] 

40. BfiirXixO I fjaeaO' \\ vn* aval | of. (ParcBiniac*) 

41. Kim | ipy^ || jsovic eiri | fivd^ | 

42. t^iTdX \ evraT* | 

43. PpvxLd I j| Trdpafiv j icaraZ | 

44. Ppavrqg^ \ eXUte^ || d' iaXofm \ oval | 

45. arepSTTTjg, | H^dirvpoly || OTpofidol | iB ff^vlv | 

46. e?A?(T(T I overt' jj OKlpr^ \ d* dveficjv \ 

47. nvevfMTd | 7rdvra>v, | e{f dAA | ^Ad | 

48. (rrd&tv &v \ rlnvovv It dmdeltc | vvfMevd* | 
40. fOvrerd | pdnral i| d* ai^7/p j Troyr^. | 

60. Toidd' I ot' II pfTT^ I A2o0ev | 

61. revxova \ d (pd6dv | orelxsl \ (f>dvE(mq J 
52. C) fifj I rpog ifi^g || oiddg, Q j Trdvrwv || 

63. I imvdv || eZA | iaoijVf I 

64. IFodpdc I (J'' c^r I I ^* (Parosmiac.) 

N 
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Vfls. 134-171. 
Amapmtic Meaiitrb. 

1, TeXdfjLO)v I le nai, || rfjg djicp | Ipvrov || 

2. XdXdfUV I Of ex^^v II fidBpov dyx \ idXov, 0 

8. ae ^ ev \ npdacdvT' R e7ri;:^afp | cD. (PanBiniac.) 

4. 2t (V ordv I nXif/Tj \\ Aiog fj | ^dfievTig \\ 

5. Aoyor t"/c I Cs,dvd(7)v |[ KaKoOpov^ | em6^, || 

7. TTT^v^f I 5|Ltjn J a TrcAci | dg. (Paromiac.) 

8. "Qg KOZ I T^f II <f>&LfjL€V7jg I VVKTOg II 

0. fieyd^l I ^Ofvtol II icare;^oi;a' | ^/ud^ || 

10. eirr dv<r ( iKAcm, II tfe rSv lim \ oftdvT] || 

11. Xeiiiuv* I em6di'r\ || d^aat | Adi^ocjv l 

12. /3dTd xcu I XeldVy || 

18. ^rrep | dopU^ H rSg er* fjfp \ Aomy, I 

14. KrelvdvT* \ alOCjv \\ i aulffp | (D. (Par(T;miac.) 

15. Tolovad \ e Xoyovg II iplOvpovc | Tr7 rlrrrrajv |I 

16. el^&r \d ipipEl II namv "Od | vacev^ H 

17. «aZ a^odpd \ mlBel' || trept yap | crov vv^ H 

18. cvTretOT | d Atyet, || /ca^ Trdf | 6 kXvcjv H 

19. rev Ae| | dvroc II X^'^'M^ I MoAAov | 

20. Toef <7ot^ I dx^alv || Ka$v6p^ \ ibv. (PariBiiiiae.) 

21 . T(bv yap | neydXcjv || ipvxoyv | tct^" || 

22. ovi^ dv d^ I dpToi- |i Kdrd d' dV { rig i^unv | 
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"23. ToIaifT i a X&yibv, ^ ovk dv [ neWol* H 

24. trpof yap | rdv e;t«^' il o ^Mva^ \ epnel* | 

25. KMTol I ofilicpot i fi€ydX(ov \ x^^pk II 

26. a<l>dXepdv \ mpyov || pi^/zd ireX \ ovrai' || 

27. /ierd j /lieyoAAiv | fialog d \ ptar' dv, R 

28. Ui f^ac I dp$oi$* II vTTO p/cp [ or^fxbv || 

29. dAA' 0?: I dvvdrov || toO^* avo | yrovg || 

30. TovTGii; I yvdfMg f| npddidmoK | etv. (Parceniiac.) 

31. "Tiro Tw I in>3w || avdp^ \ ^dpv6el R 

32. I ovSev 1] oSevofLiv || Trpo^^ ravr* fl 

33. dudXi^ I da^oZ ( aov ;^6ip | Ig dvd(, || 

34. dXX* ore | ydp || rd adv dfifi* \ dnedpdv, J . 

35. ndrdyova \ Iv, dre \\ TTrrjvQv \ dyiXa'r |I 

36. iieydv at | yvnlov 6' || vnddeia | avrig | 

37. rax' ov e( \ a^vrj^, || el av 4)dv \ etTjg \\ 

38. alyy j Trr^ffZ || di; d^wv | oL (ParcBmiac.) 



V«8. 172-181 (Leipsic ei 172-182). 
Stbophb d. 

I. ^Rpd oe \ Tavpono \ Xd Aiog j 'Apreiug, 

3. fidrep aZtr;^ | dg ifidg 

4. up j fidas ndvSd \ fiovg enl \ Povg dye \ Xaidg 

5. fj I Trot) rlvag vi ( icd^ OKap^Q | rav;^d^v 
0. ^ pd jkAi; I roiv ei^d | pcjv 

7. 'ipevaO \ eiod dQpoig \ bIt eXd \ <^^6dAi | aig 

8. ^ I xdXxidBCipd^ \ ei rlv ev | vd^ | 

9. fiofjut> I av e;!t«I)v f vv | ov Jopo^- { ewvxi | oJ^ 
10. lidxavmg e j riadrd \ XMdv^ 



1. Dactylic tetrameter. 

2. Dactylic trimeter catalectic. 

3* Epitrilic and cretic monometera 
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4. lambelegui hypercatalectic.' 

5. Epitritic dimeter wiih anacrusii^, and cretic. 
6* DaclyUc trimeter catalectic* 

7. lambelegw. 

8. The same measure. 

9. The same measiire. 

10. Epitiilie monometer and Adonic** 



Vss. 182-191 (Leipsic ed. 18S-193). 
Antistrophb d, 

1. Ov TTore I yap ^pevo \ Oev y* in* d | plOTepd, 

2. nal TiXd | fmvog s6 | dg 

4. I nol yap dv 6el | d vdadg- \ dXA* dir^p | ^o? 

6. iccU I Zevg mKdv nal \ <t>oi6og "Apyci [ wv ^riiv 
e. el d' l>Trd I (WJ^e | vo( 

7. /cAeTTT I oval prvOovg | ot fieyd \ Xol pa&lX | fjg 

8. ^ I Td^ dauTOV \ Xlovipl \ 6dv yeve | dg, 

9. f»i)t I l^n w'df , 16', I vd' e^ I otff nXiai | ot^ 

Vss. 192-198 (Leipsic ed. 194-200). . 

Epods. ^ 

1. 'AXX* dvd I eSpdv \ | Offoi; | fidKpal \\ Qvi 

2. arfjpii | Trdre | rad* | dy6>v | ioi || axo^ 
8. arav | ovpSviav \ ifMtfSiv. 

4. I ^'^ ^* ^^P^^ o>d' [ a I rdpdfjrd 
5* opfidToi iv I evdvE^L \ oTc pdfTfr | a?^ 

1. The lambelegus is ranked mider concrete nnmbent and consists of 
a second epitritic oionometer with an anacTuais, and a dac^lic dimeter 
hypercatalectic. Herm. Elem. Doclr. Metr. p. 426, seq., GtoMg. ed. 

2, The last syllable of the epitrite is doubtful, or, in other words, ad- 
mits a short for a long, but only when it is followe<1 either by other 
numbers, as dactylic or cretic, or by another mt^mber formed of epitiiLea. 
Compare tho ainth verse of the antistrophe that follows. 
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6. TravT&v Kdyxa^ovr \ wv yXibaacug 

7. PapvaXyfir'' lyLoi ( 6* dxo^ iOTdtthf, 

1. Dactylic dimeter hyperc* and lamMe disL braclL 

2. The same measures. 

3. Glyconic. 

4. Glyconic catalectic, witli moMans following.^ 

5. Epitntic moiiometer and dactylic dim. hyperc. 

6. Dochmiac dimetoi' catalectic* 

7. Dochmiac Aiid antiapast. 



. " Vas. 199-218 (Leipsic ed. 201-220). 
Anatjestxc MsABvafi. 

1. Nadf dp I ijyol \\ r7j<^ AT | dvrd^, || ^ 

2, yevedg | x^ovlcbv \\ an' ''Ep^x^ | etddv, || 
3* ix^iiev I ardvdxd^ | ot ici^d | d^i»eyot || 

4. rot) TeAa ( fiGvog I rriXoSev | olitov, || 

6. yap d | dtlvof, |i fiiyd^f 4> j fwitpdr^g || 

6. I i^A^DQ I 

7. icelroZ | %e£fwlw | * voa?/ 1 adg, (Parandac.) . 

8. 17 6' EvrjXX \ dKral || T^f d j ^pidg H 
0. vv^^ I ifidpdg; | 

10. irol Tov I ^pvylov || ov TlAev | ravrof , B 

1 1. /^y', Rnel | ere Ae;^oc || dovpXdX \ (brov \ 

12. arip^d^ | dve;^et || i^ovplog \ Aldg' |i 

13. cikrr' ovjc | av aal|p I Ig ihrein | oZc* (Pannmiac*) . 

14. UQg dfjr \ d Aeyw || Xoyov dpp | ^rov ; || 

15. ^dvdrQ I yap taoi^ l! nddog ek | Trei/aet. || 

16. itdvifi I ydp dAov^* I ^fiip d | icA^i^ydf | 

17. vvKTcpog I Atd^ || aneXi^ \ ^fjOrl, || 

18. roiavT* \ dv idoig || aic^vfig \ ivdov || 

1. **CuaUeiU!o (Glyconeo) interiimmwiomts tifkUur.** (Arm. 
EUm. Doetr. Metr. p. 361, ed. GUt»g.} 

2. Compare JEtck, Pen. 978, imI r9v H^wv ; and 678| irOof y(l 
9^ (Bum. TtfiU. p. xnii.y n. liii. ; p* xt., a. ziii.) 

N2 
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19. ;^erpd<5d | liCTd || o<f>dyV alfi \ oddprj. \\ 

20. KElvol I XPl^'^VP II ^^^P I (Pa^^^nwac.) 

Vss. 219-227 (Leipsic ed. 221-232). 
Strophe p\ 

1. Oldv I td^ II /^G^adg \ dvSpog \\ ^ * 

^2. ar^oTTdf I dyyeA,! \ dv 
'8. oT^d I Tov, ov6 U € <^ev/CT ( dv, 

4. Twv fieydX \ C)v Advd \ (bv vnO \ tcXfj^ofiev \ dv, 

6. rdv 6 fXKydg \ fjivdo^ di^ \ el. 

6. oifiol, I (podovfi II al to TTpoalpi: \ dv nepiipdVT \ 6^ 
avfjp \ ^ 

7. ddveiT I al, ndpdnXTjKT \ u) x^P^ ^7 \ KardKrag 

8. Kekalv I olg ^L<pea | pOrd, \ k(u} 

9. j3dT^p I dg iTTtx II dvw | juovf . 

if 

1. Iambic and trochaic monometers. ^. .. .» 

2. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 

3. Iambic dimeter catalectic. 

4. Dactylic pentameter catalectic. 

5. Choriambic dimeter hypercatalectic. 

6. Iambic monometer and choriambic trimeter cat * 

7. Choriambic trimeter cat., preceded by an iambus. 

8. Dactylic dimeter hyperc, preceded by an iambus. 

9. Iambic dimeter catalectic. 



Vss. 228-239 (Leipsic ed. 233-244). 
Anapjsstic Measure. 

1. £2 fior I KeldeVj || keWev dp \ rjiilv || 

2. deofuijT I LV dyo)v \\ rjXvde \ noliivdv 

1. This and the succeeding line may be united into one logacedic, 
consisting of a base, two dactyls, and four trochees. 

2. Compare the remarks of Hermann on the choriambic catalexis, 
V Elem. Doclr. Metr. p. 267, cd. Glasg. 
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3. (bv T7jv I fi€V eaC) \\ a<l>d^ em \ yaldg, || 

4. rd 6e nXevp \ oKdncjv || 6lx* dvepp \ fjyvv I 

5. 6vo 6* dpy \ iTToddg || Kplovg | dviXcjv || 

6. Tov fiev I Ke^dkrjv \\ Koi yXdaa \ dv d/cpdv U 

7. piTTTel I ^eplodg || tov 6* dpd \ dv dvcj || 

8. Kiovl I dfjadg \\ 

9. fieydv iTm \ odeTTjv [ pvTTjp \ d Xd6€)V || 

10. -nalel \ XXyvpg, || iidorly \ I dlirXfi || 

1 1. Kdud 6evv \ d^Qv \\ pfjfmd' d \ dalfuijv || 

12. Kovdelg \ dvdpQv || edidd^ || ev, (Parcemiac.) 




pVss. 240-248 (Leipsic ed. 245-256). 
Antistrophe I3\ 

1. 'Qpd I TLv' 71 II dfj Kdp I d Kd- ||' 

2. Xvniidol I Kprnpafie | vov 

3. Trodolv I KXofTdv || dpeaO | at, 

4. ^ T9dov I €?pec7t | fvyov | e^d/Lte | vov 

5. TTOVTOTTopC) | vdl fieOslv I a?. 

6. Tomf I ep€<7(7 II ovalv aTreU ) dg ^Kparelg \ ^Arpeidal 

7. KdB' fill I TTe<j>66fiiJL \ al XCOoXevar | 6v dp^ 

8. fi;vdAy | elv fierd \ rov6e tvtt \ eig, 

9. TOV ala' \ dnkd || Tog lax I 



Vss. 325, 328, 331 (Leipsic ed. 333, 336, 339). 

Antispastics. 
325. Za> fiol fiol. | 
328. iC) (jLoi fwL \ 
331. nal nal, | 



325. Antispastic monometer. 
328. The same measure. 
331. The same measure. 



1. Hennann*8 arrangement. Compare, however, the remarks of 
Wimder, ad Ice, 
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Vs8- 340-344 (Leipsic ed. 348-353). 
Strophb 

1. Id I 

2. ^AoJ vavtdral, \ fiovol efubv (pikdv, 

' 4. Ideas \ e fi' ol ^ ov dpr \ * id)/* I a | ioy II vwa 

I ^dA7/9 II 

5. dfi/^idpoiAdv KMckuT | oi. 

1. Iambus.* 

2. Dochmiac dimeter.* * < ^ . 

8. The same measure.' . - . f 

4. Iambic tetrameter. 

5. Dochmiac monometer hypercatalecUc * 




Vss. 347-351 (Leipsic ed. 356-361). | ^ 
ANTISTROraB y'. 

1. I 

2. yevdg vaidg | dpwyov Tix^dg, 

8. oAiov aclfrliSac I iXiaoQy n^rav^^ 

4. ae Tor, I OE roc \\ lidvov \ dedopn D « wc>^f* I I 

5. dXXa [ti avvdai^ | dv. 

Yas. 354-356 (Leipsic ed. 364-366). 

Strophe il 

1. opacrov ^^fidavv, \ rov evicdpdldv, 

2. rihf iv dSXc^ | drpiar^ l*dx^* 

3. ev acpotolq (jle ^fjpa \ I Selvov x^P^ t 



I A ismbus, followed by a dochmiac verse, is of frequeut oc- 

cairaDce la (he tt^c choniae*. Consult iS«<tf«f, d« F«r#. /)acAiii. p. 

115 

a! Respecting the hiatus after the shortened final syllable iu (Mvot, 
consult ifermann, Elem. Doctr, Metr. p. 158, ed. Glasg. 

3. Seidler, de Vers. Dochm. p. 15. • ^ . * 

4. In the first foot ofthisttM two long tie nMlvedrntolm em 
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1. Dochmiac dimeter. 

2. The same measure. 
9. The same meaanre* 



Vss. 862-366 (Leipsic ed. 372-376).* 
Stbofbb ^ • 

1. Q 6va I liopo^, dg \\ x^pi | 

2. fiedrjK I d rovg \\ dXdar | opaf, [| 
8. iv 6* iXucica \ i (kva \ I xdi || 

5. epifiv I di/ aifi 11 €dd>a | d. 



1. AnapsBstic dimeter bracbycatalectie. 

2. lamUc dioutler. 

8. Ghoriambic and Iambic monometer. 

4. Iambic and Choriambic mouometer. 

5. Iambic dimeter catalectic. 



Vbs. 869-871 (Leipsic ed. 379-^1). 

AnT1ST&0]>H£ £• 

1. ?4) ndvd* opQv, I dirdvrQv t* del 

2. KdicQv dpydvdVy j reKvov AdpTcav, 
8. KOKonlviarardv \ r' dA^^ arpdroO. 



Vss. 877-361 (Leipsic ed. 887-891). 
Antistrophb r^* 

1. (D Zei;, | npdyovcjv || 7Tp6Tidru}p, | 

2. TTW^" dv I Tov alfj, II vAcDr | arov, J 
8, ijfip^v dA^jtt I d rove | II 

I. Line 360 (Leipsic ed. S70) is an antispfttUc mouometer, ol al 
al I like lines 325, 838, 831. ^ 
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Vm. 864-^00 (Leipsic ed. dM-409). 

0. eAf0^ I IF ovr II e ydp 

7. er* I tof y fiXinelv | Tiv' elg U ova | aiv dvOp | 

8. dXXd I ^' d II Of 

9. dXiujia -dioq d- | 

10. XiOpiov ai I joi^l 

11. ^ot rig I 0!~2' (/>t'y II fj 

12. noi fioX I (jv iiiv || d> 

13. u rd I ^iv || £l ^ | ol 

14. To^^atr d/z I ov tteX jj 

15. fio)palg I <y* dypaig || Trpdarcecfi | B 

16. fro; de | arfidrdg || <Kir«^r J dv | fiif 

17. X^2p? ^dv I evoL 



1. Iambus. 

2. Dochmiac monometer. 
8. Dochmiac dimeter. 

4. Iambic monometer and dochmius. 

5. Iambic dimeter br achy catalec tic. 

6. Choriambic dimeter. 

1. Respecting the short syliaVife made long here at the end of thedoch- 
mius, cunsult Seidlcr, de Vers. Dochm. p. 85. 

2. The word ^eOnf forms one long syllable bm. 

8. Qiit tn Jine tfimdri aOUuM est pes, nunuro vidUur tnekaus te- 
matUuM Herm, ad (Ed. 1318. 
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7. lan^ic trimeter and Semantiu trochee. 

8. Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 

9. Dochmiac monometer.^ 

' 10. Glyconic without a base.* 

11. Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 

12. The same measure. 

18. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 

14. Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 

15. Iambic dimeter* 

16. Iambic dimeter hypercatalectic. 

17. Adonic. 



Yss. 403-419 (Leipsic ed. 412-427). 
Antistrophe ^. 

1. I 

2. nofiw dXippdSol \ 

, 8. TTdpdXd t' dvrpdy teal \ vefio^ endKrldv 

4. noXvv I TToXvv J fie Sdpov re d^ 

5. Kdrei \ x^r df»^ I i Tpoi* | 

6. dv xp^ov dXX I avK irl ft* ovm 

7. er* dfiTT \ vodg || £;^ovr | a tovt \ 6 rig | ^6vu>v | iariii 

8. <ii> Xnd I fJtdvdpi U ot 

0. yslrdvec | 

10. ev(pp6veg 'Apy | e?oe^ 

11. ovK tT' I dvSpd il /[i^ 

12. Tovd' W I ^' II dr 

13. efep I eo) /at/ || oJdv ] ov-* 

1 . Compare Hennann, ad loe. We have ^vea lus leading, aUhoogh 

Wundcr maintains that the first syllable of o7JBptnv cannot be thrown 
back to the preceding line. The latter editor make? o7WpXov alKisn a 
dactyl (the long being resolved into two sliort) and molosgus. Hermann, 
on the contrary, makes the dochmius end in two short, resolved from one 
long. 

C Compare Marm, Blem, Doe^, Meir, p. 901, eiK 

8. We must read l^ep^ here as a tri^llable. Person and Elmalef 
pcefer k^p& at once, but the Attic role does not hold good in lyric revet, 
vompsie 
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14. Tlvd Tpoi I d OTpdr | cv^ 

16. "EAAdv I i(5o^ II rdvvv [ 6* dTifi \\ <i>^ 

17. udi npd | lUijML 



Yb». 589-598 (Leipsic ed. 596-608). 

SXROrilE 7J. 

1. ^fi itXeiv I d 2dA«^ | av [uv \ rro^ 

, %* vol I etc oAi'TrAdy/ic | rog | evdaifu^ 

8. 7rd<T I Jv TTEpl<f>dvr \ 6q ai \ ei 

4. ey£> | d rkdfi ll.cov ttoA. | cud^ w^* ov \ XP^^ 

5. Uat I d /Le^f^v || g» Aetj^ | Qvf ditoiv \ a /i^v | «^ 

6. da^ I TjpWiioc al \ ev \ evvfli^d 

7. XP^'^^ I TpvxofMSvdg 

9. ?r? fi€ TTOT* dvvaetv | * 

10. Tov dnoTpdndv d | WjX | dv ^ || <Jdv«* 



1 . Glyconic hypercataiectic. 

3. Glyconic catalectic, with molossus foUawing. 

3. Glyconic hypercataiectic. 

4. Iambic monometer and Glyconic. 

5. Iambic monometer and Glyconic hypercataiectic* 

6. Glyconic catalectic, with molossua following. 

7. Iambus and choriambus. 

8. The same measure. 

1 . The diphthong oi in the word TpoSmt is shortened before the suc- 
ceeding vowel, and the first foot becomes a tribrach, toswcring to the 
trociiee in the corresponding line of the strophe. Compare SpitzneTi 
Gr. Pros. p. 7. - - 

2. Herm, Eltm. DocLr. Melr. p. 363, ed. Glasg. 
8. CompBie line 195. 

4w We nave adopted the ratdiiig recomniended by Hennami. 

5. We hftve adopted the arrangement of Hermann. Con^nie JEschy* 
Ins, Pers. 1055, avV avV SMS ; Agam. 1162, rtr^t r^Ayfiyl,^ 

6. VerstLs antispoMio tNc^nly fuim nfuUw paUkemmini umMf 
cum,** Harm, ad loc, * 
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0. Doeluniac monometer. 

10. Antispastic monometer and iambic monom. hypercat 



\bb. 599-608 (Leipfiic ed. 609t621). 

Antistrophe Tj. 

1. Kalim I dvoBepdmuT \ dg Al \ dg 

2. (vv I etrrtv e(pe6p \ dg \ cj fioi fiol 

3. ^et I a fidvia | ^vv avX \ dg 

^. inifnif B a> npiv \ dij nore | 1^ 

5. •Kpdrovvr* \ ev 'Ap \\ eP vw \ rf' av 4^pevdg ol \ dter | 

6. 0iA I olg jjbeyd nevO \ dg J evp^Ckl 

7. Td npiv I 6' epyd x^f^oiv 

8. iieyiOT \ dg dpirdg 

9. dtfuXd Trap* d(pXkolc | 



¥88. 009-617 (Leipoie ed. 622-633). 

Strophe ^\ 

1. "H TTov I TrdXal || ^ /lev | hnpo^dg d \ pepd 

2. XevK& I de y^p || par | ^ vtv ordv j vooovpt | d 

3. (pptvofiu I p6>f die II ova^ j 

4. alXivdv I luUvdy 

5. oW* ol«rp I yodv opv | lOog dfj \ 6ovg 

6. 710EL I Svafidpog dXX* \ o^vrovovg | juev 4>dd; 
• 7. ^p7jfvj]o I cZ ;^^d7rAj|«T | oi d* 

8. OT^pi/ I o?a? Treaovvr | aZ 

9. doimolf kcu ttoXX \ d [ p,uyp,d [ j(^alTdg^ 



1. Iambic monometer and Glyconic. 

2. Iambic monometer and Glyconic hyperealalactic. 
• 3. Trochaic dimeter bradiyealalectic* 

4. Dactylic dimeter.' 

1.. This T«ne may ilialwieatined ataa ianbw iiidclioiiaiiibvsw 

O 
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6. Chorumbie dimeter hypercAtalectic, with base. 

6. Clioriruuhic trimeter catalectic, with base. 

7. Choriambic monometer hypercatalectic, with base. 

8. The same measure. 

9. Phalsecian hendecasyllabic. 



Vss. 618-626 (Leipsic ed. 634-645). 

Antistrophs d\ 

1. KpBlaaCnf \ yap ^ U a KevO^i \ £jv 6 vooGv \\ fidrS^ 

2. Of I rrdrpG) \\ ag rjK \ a)v yevidg | dpior [ dg 
8. ndXvnov | ii^ I xaujp | 

4. cvK erl | avvTp6<t>oig 

5. opyalg \ ifAntdog dAA' | ckto^ oplX \ cZ 

6* rAdfi I iiv ndrep cH \ dv ai fuvu | irvOiaO | ai 

7. troidd^ | dvaif^pSv ar \ dv 

8. av ()v~T I tj TLC EOpt:\p \ ev 

9* atd»y I Aioiad | dv a. | T£p^£ | rovde. 



Vss. 674-686 (Leipsic ed. 694-706). 
Strofhb L 

1. e<t>pi^ I ^pa>r |i nepi | x^l£ II dv£7rr { ^LAdv.^II 

2. Id, Hai', nav, I 
8. c5 ndv, I nSv oAZTrAdyxT | i KvA* 

4. Aav/ j d^;^;tdvd«T | vttov 

5. mrpoL \ dq duo deip | ddog 

6. I 7id\ 0) I ^ewxdpdnol | 

7. 5 I TTCJf fioi j Nvatd Kvibaa \ I opx- 

8. ^m^t' I O'VTodd J 4 ^ I o^v r I dV^^C 

10. ) tiiedpicOv 6' vnip | ntjidyediv iiu^v | dvd^ j "Atto/Ut U 

12. d I AdXSdq ev \ yvQardc 

13. c/ioi I ^yvcZ II I di I d TTdvT | d^ eO 0 <t>pojv. 

1. Called dao a Fbmciatie vme. 
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L Iambic trimeter. 

2. Dochmiac mouometer*' 

3* Glyconie. 

4. The same measure. 

5. The same measure.* 

6. Glyconie, increased by a syllable before the base.* 

7. The same measure. 

8. Phalaecian hendecasyllabic. 

9. Lc^acBdie. 

10, 11. Dochmiac dimeter and iambic monom. hypm. 

12. Glyconie. 

13. Two iambic monometers hypercataiectic, the second 

with anacrusis* 

Vss. 687-699 (Leipsic ed. 706-718). 
Antistrophb L 

1. eXva I ev aZv || 6v dxog | an' o^n U arwv | "Ap^j || 

2. 261, IQr vvv av, | , 

3. vvv J & I Zev ndpd kevK | ov ev- 

4. a//ep I 01/ TreXdoai | <^adf 

7. i9e I (I)v J' at' I TTdi'Ovrd diof^ | T ef- 

8. fjVVo\ I Bvvdfu j a ae6 | /Ltey | iar^ 

9. 7rav0' o^iey | dg %pdv | o^ juop |, aivet 

10. > «aiHtei^ dvavSfjrdv | ^Ti^alfi* dv ev \ re y* | 

11. J oSXttt II Qv 

12. Al I fxerdveyv \ GxrOff 

13. iDvfim; | r'-'^ArpM | | i^ey \ dXuv | re vel | iceoyv. 

1. Consult Seidler, de Vers, Doehm. p. 85. The lecond ?oweI ia 
the verse is shortened before the one that raeceeds. 

2. In this and the three following verses Hermann gives a different 
arran ere m p n t . The mode adopted above, however, ia aanctioned bj Seid- 
ler {ep. ad Loheck). 

3. Consult Henuanu, Ekm, Metr. Doctr, p. 358, ed. OUug, 
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caoaui acjjriiiir* 



Yflite 

847. frdv^ | irdi^ I Tfww \ ^lepitL | 

848* TT^, TT^, I 

849. TT^ yap | ovk tC \\ dv ty \ Q 

851. I 

852. doOrrdv | av kXv || w rtv | d 

853. ^/iiDv I vd U noiv | ankovv ll | idv. 0 

854. rl ow | 

865. Trdv ear \ iCfir \\ al irXtvp \ 6v ion I Ipdv | vediv U 
856. oi>v | 

867. irdvoi) | yi nXfjd || icovd \iv ei^i o^v | ir^idy | 

858. aXX' oud' I ifiol II (5^ Tf^v | d(t>' fjX || lot; | 0dlQv | 

859. iceA£i)d I d I v^p ov6 | dfAOv || d^koi^ (f^veig, U 



847. Iambic dimeter. 

848. Spondee (as part of an iambic line).' 
840. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 

850. Iambic trimeter. 

851. Iambic monometer brachycatalectic. 

852. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 

853. Iambic trimeter. 

854. Bacchic monometer. 

855. Iambic trimeter. 
850. Bacchic monometer. 

857. Iambic trimeter. 

858. The same measure. 

859. Tlie same measure. 

Vss. 860-868 (Leipsic ed. 879-890). 

SxiioriiE id, 

1. T2^ dv d)Jrfl^ fioi^ | rig dv ^dXSndviOiV 
% aXtdddn^ ex \ w dvnvovg dypdg 

I. Or, in olhir wwdsp maSnc monoiBelttr bnch^taJectie. 
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3. ff Tig 6 I XvfLTTid I diov | i^ld)V fj pvrw 

4. BooTTopi I Qv TTordiiCiv idplg 

5. rov ia | /«d^ I itov \ u nodi | nkaiofiivov Xevaaw 

6. artvol \ oxirXid yap 

7. efie ye rov fidxpiov [ dXardv novuiV 

8. Gfvpiui I li,^ nikdacu dpofjup 

9. dXX' dfiiv^vmf dvdp \ d fxij \ Xevaelv 0 omv* \ 



1. Dochmiac dimeter.' 

2. Antispastic and dochmiac monometers. 

3 Dactylic dimeter hypercat. and dochmiac monom.' 

4. Dactylic and dochmiac monometers. ' 

5. lamtico-daclylic and dochmiac monometers. 

6. Cretic dimeter. : 
7* Dochmiac dimeter. 

8. Cretic and dochmiac monometers.* 

9. Dochmiac manometer and Ischiorrhogic iambic/ 



Vewe 

869. iQ fjLot fioL I 
871. 1(0 rkfi^uov I 
875. Ti 6* iarlv | 

878. cj [jLOi qiCov vdoTLjv [ 

879. (5 I p,oi Kara | n&pviv dv | 

880. r€v6e cvw \ wrdv Q roAoc 

881. 6) rdAai | 0pa)v yi;vat | 

886. w \iol t^dg drag \ oldg dp' alp^xBti^ 

887. o^KTO^ ^Owv I 

888. iy\iSd* 6 iravrd | KUHpog 6 | Trfivr' oldp | Ig 

889. itar^ | fieXfi [\ ad rr^ | tt^ 

1. Seidler, de Vers. Dochm. p. 13. 

2. /rf. p. 145. 

3. Id. p. 123, 127. 

4. *• F«r#u* 874 (869) iamhico Jinitur ex eo genere^ quod apte ischior 
fi^j^MNm appelhri poise m ^mtniU docirmm metricm iKan." {Herm., 

OS I 
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mi. 



kbItqX 6 I dvarp&ni \ Xdc 



869. Antispastie monometer. 

87 1 . The same measure. 

875. Bacchic monometer, 

876. Dochmiac monometer.* 

879. Dactylic trimeter caialectic, with anacrusis. 

660. Cretic and dochmiac monometer. 

86 L Cretic dimeter. 

886. Dochmiac dimeter.* 

667. Dochmiac mooometer. 

886« lambelegus.* 

889. Iambic dimeter catalectic. 

890. Dactylic trimeter catalectic. 
691. Adonic, with anacrusis. 

Vss. 902-910 (Leipsic ed. 925-936). 
Antibtrophs 

2. aripioippiov dp' \ i^dvvoelv KdKdv 

8. fioipav a \ mHpiai \ Qv | mviov TOia ffOi 

4. Txavvvx^ I ipaeBwr* * 

5. dvioT I evd^ J | C>fMQ<l>pQv' j ixjSodon' ArpeLSoLg 

6. ot;Ai4» I ovv nd$€i 

7. iieyd^ dp* tjv imv \ 6^ dp^ffoif XP^^ 

1. *' Jicnuit Seidlerus kune versum conjtmgi pa$9e euM$muenH m 
wntm kemmetrum heroicwn. At rede me monuit Htrmannus, non so- 
Utf trafTfros versum ilium ita nude ejusmodi fiMwrrf ? adjungtrCf quoUs 
sunt qui antecedent rf srquuntury ( Wunder, ad loc.) 

2. In the comiaon text, verse 883 (Lcips. 9U6) reads as follows, rtvof 
iror' ap' iirpa^e x^^9'' ^of^opo^^ and is an iambic trimeter. Heriuani^ 
lumeTer, gives kp^e for inpa^e^ and makes the line eoneiat of an iuabie 
nmiometer hypeioeataleetic and iambic dimetet bfaebycatalectic. 

3. Coi^sult paffe 148, note 1. 

4. Two syllables wanting to complete the Una. HenBunnveadedps^ 
£lmaifly pvafera dyo^. 
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9* * * • * dnXuiv I iicsLT* | dyQv \ nepL | * 



Verse 

911. LG) iiol fiol I 

913. mI> fiol fwi I 
917. ^vvavdQ ^ 

920. u) iiol, dvdAyjirCyv | 
821. dLO I 0(i>v iOpo | ijadg dv | avdov 

922. ipyov 'Arp \ el6dv rM* op^el 

923. d/lA' dixelpry | oi t96:o^ 

928. 77 pd KeXaivcjndv | i^fwv e^vdpl^u^ 

929. mAvrAof av^p | 

930. ye | ka de rol&t \ fidivdiii | volg a;^e | auf^ 

931. TToAvv I yeAcjr P d <^d; [ ^ev 

932. 0fv ri dinX | oi fidaiX | ^ 
933* ttXv I on-lf "Arp | eidal. 



The scanning of these verses, from 911 to 933» coiie- 
spondSy fine for line^ to that of yexBee 869-991. 



Yss. 1136^1140 (Leipeic ed. 1162*1167). 
Anapastic Measurb. 

1. iarai | fitydXfjt; \\ tplddr | rig dyCjv H 

2. cAA' I dvvdoal \\ TrvKpl Tax I ^'^'^C i 
Z* mevadv | icolA^ U icdirrroy | ri^v' ideiv I 

4. To>(J' ei^ I d ppoToig | tov ast | fiVfjardp H 

5. rd^ov ev \ pQivT U d icd^s^ | cZ. (Paroemiac.)' 



1. Four lylkblos wmting at the beginning of the Hue. Bmnck le- 
ewnm ieto the text the lupplement given by Tricliniiu^ namelj, 'ArxA- 
X&»f ; hut Musgrave, with leeie pnliebilify, togfaitt ^tpeeodlrwrt HMh 
ie a|ipKOTed of % Uenaoaiui. 
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¥88. 1158-1164 (Leipsic ed. 1185-1191). 

Strofhb iP\ 

1. rig dpd | vydrog \\ tg irort \ kfj- 

2, (el TTdkvTrXdyKT \ eteCjv \ apiOiiog 
8. rav d \ navard^^ | dUv ifiai 

4. Sop I vaadvTibv | /!zo;^0aiv' 
6. a J rdv ETrdycjv \ dvd 

6. rav I evpdk^ | Tpoldv 

7. di;^ I Tdt^dv dveld | or EAAdi^, 



1. Iambic dimeter catalectic. 

2. Ch or iambic dimeter catalectic. 

8. Trochaic and choriambic monometers. 

4. Glycosic. 

5. The same measure. 

6. The 8ame measure. 

7. The same measure. 

Vss. 1165-1170 (Leipsic ed. 1192-1198). 
Antistropbb cj3^ 
1. d^Ae I nporepov U cuQepd | dvv- 

8. leeXvog \ dvfjp \\ og arvyepStP 

4. I I 6ei§ev onXibv \ 'EXXd' 

5. 01 1 itolv&p "'Kpffir I 

6. ffov I 01 Trpoyovol \ iriMinr 

7. icelv I Of yap enipu ( dvOpQ-rrov^. 

1. A molossna here takes the place of the choriunbee, and m also in 
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VsB. 1171-1182 (Leipsic ed. 1199-1210). 



1. fainbic monometer and choriambos. 

2. Choiiambic dimeter. 

3. Choriambic dimeter hyperpatalectic* 

4. Choriambic dimeter, with anacniaia. 

5. Chonambic dimeter. 

6. Choriambic moaometer hypercatalectic. 

7. Bacchic monometer. 

8. Glyconic hypercatalectic, wiili base. 

9. The same measure, with anacrusis. 

10. The same measure. 

1 1 . Choriambic monometer and iambus. 

12. Fherecratic. . 



Vss. 1188-1104 (Leipsic ed. 1211-1222). 

AMTISTROPiifi tr^\ 

1. jciu TrpZv I \u£v ovv II ivvvxiov 



Stropbs iy\ 



1. BKelv I Of ov II re aTe<l>dvCjv 

2. ot>rs fiadel | dv kvXuwv 

8. velfiiv ifwl \ refyxplv ofxlX | ei 
4. ov \ re yXvicvv avk \ Qv oto&ov 
6. ^va/idpdg ovt' | iwvj^v 

6. repf^tv lav \ elv 

7. tpQrdv I 

8. ip^r I 6' dninav \ ahf a> fid 

9. xelfM I ai d' dfieplfiv \ 6g ovrcjg 

10. d \ el TivHlvaiq | dpdaoig 

11. riyydiiipdg | tcofrng 

12. Avypdf I pvijfidra Tpoi | a^. 
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4. wv I ovToc drelr \ al aTvyep<^ 
5* daifiwi rig | /iot rtf er' ovv 

6. r^2c erredr | al 

7. ytvol^dv I 

8« Iv I dev iixeoT \ l ttovtov ' 
0. np6 I j3A4j»' a^«^i)aT | ov dicpdv 
10. ^ I 0 irkdica Sow | lofu 

12. npoaein \ oifiev ''A^d | vole* 




.VjV, .1874-1802 (Leipsie ed. I402-U20). 

/\^i(Sg4^ ANAf^STl€ MSASUBB. 

1. dA?5' ^ I yap || ttoAv^" eic | Terarai 

2. Xpovog dXX' I oi fiev II KoU^v I Kdnerov H 
8. Tdx | were || rot d' vV» I i^^ov 1 

4. rpmdd' djx<p \ imp&v R XovTfiijv | ikFlSw | 

5. -StoO' enl \ naipov \\ fud 6* en \ nXlola^ |1 

8. Trat <7i; dt j ndrpog \\ y' o<7ov ^(t;^ | velc" || 

9. ^dr^ j * i^iywv, li nXevpdg | <7i;v e/Ltot U 

10. rd<rd' otI | koO<Iu^' | m y^p | ^ipfuu | 

11. ovplyy I II (pvoCjo \ I p^Xdv jj - 

12. ftevof dA;i' 1 dye 7rd$-, || «^ad$- da | rtq dvfjp 11 

18. irdp I eZvoly I covaOQ | jSarG) jj 

14. Twv dvdp I I TTOi^wi' II TG) ixdvr' \ dydSGi || 

15. iiQv6evl I TTw II ovr T9v77r | dv, (Parcemiac.) 

16. M&» I Tdf or' ^ II rckre J li^. (Paramiae.) 

17. ^ TToAA I d ppdrol^ II ccrrTv W | av&lv | 
IB. yvcOvat | -rrplv Ideiv 1| d* oi;(Je?c | [lavrlg \\ 

19. TOiv fAe^ I di^ron^, H tI ir/Mi^ | el. (ParcBmiac.) 
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OF TEE 

(EDIPUS TYRANNUS. 



L Vs8. 151-158. ' 'f"^ '^ 
Strophe d. ^'■i^if^^0^'>' 

1. •£2 Aid^' I advi J Tr^f ^r?, | rig noTe j rof 7rd;ii; j 
Xpvaov 

%. TLvdw I Of ayA I odcl Id^ | 

8. d^dof ; \litTeTd J /^aZ 0d6ep | dv (ppevd, \ del^l | 

4. f I I Aa^Ie | UaldVf 

5. oot I d^ofjte I vdf rl /uo? [ rj vS^f 

6. ^ irepl I TiXXojie \ val^ a> j poZ^ TrdXlv 

7. i^dvv \ aeig XP^^^' 

8. eiir^ juo*, | ca ;^[3pt;oe j reicvov | -BATrJdof, | dfjtdpdri \ 



1. Dactylic hexameter. 

2. Iambic dimeter acatalectic. . 
8. Dactylic hexameter* 

4. DactyHe trimeter, with anacrusis, 

5. Dactylic tetrameter. 

6. I'he same measure. 

7. Dactylic dimeter. 

8. Dactylic iiexameter. 
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L Vm. 150-166. 

Amtisteophb d. 

1. npiM oi I itixXdiii \ v6g dvyd \ rip ^tog | d[i6por* 

"A I ddvd, 
2« ycM I 6x6v I r' ddiX^ | eay | 
8. 'ApTefuv I a iwicXo | S)^ ayo | pdg ^f}audp \ ev«* 

Aea I 'ddoou 

5. TipZtool a I Xi^ifiop | ol trpd^ | vrfVE ftoi^ 

6. £t 7roT£ I Kal npore j pdj* d | rd^ virep' 

7. dpvvfie I vdf ttoXel 

8. ^vvadr' | ecrdrri | di' ^^^d | ir^judrdf, | iXBm | 



U. Vas. 167-175. 

Strophe )3'. 

1. *S2 ndiroi, | avdpWfi. | d ydp | 0epd> I 

2. Trfffidrd- j z ocr6;t ;] ^oi j nf>6nd^ Ij aro/ldg', ovcJ' j grZ j 

4. Q Tif d I Ae^rral, ( oOrs ydp | ixySpd 

6. /cAv I Tdf ;!^^dvd^ | av^eraXy | ot^re to | Kolalv 
6. I ? II A£a//a I Twv dvE, I '^ot'^r yt; | valneq 

7« dkkiSv I dv dA^ | 6> npaaid \ off ^ d?r^ | ctmrl^pay 
I opvlv, 

8. Kptiaaov d \ ixalfiaice \ rov mpog | df^vQV 

9. ojcrdv I np6^ eon II ^xn; | 'deov^ 

1. Iambic dimeter acatalectic. 

2. Verse resembling an iambic trimeter*^ 

1. W© must pronounce x^tvv as one syllable, by synsBresis, in order 
that the vene may coimpond with the last fibe of the antietrophe. Com- 
Jim PonoDy a4 Orett, 893 : ** Veieret AiHci hanc toeem {dedc)Ubeni0r 
m urmmt coniraxigse videntur ; nomina emm a ^«df ineipimUia ftih 
mmeiarurUy QovyevUiic, OwtatdUvi^i^ <Scc. 

2. Compare Hermann, ad he : Vrr^nm effienuU tmUtm trmUro 
iamHcOf mn quod qutntut pes anapcuiut mmL" 
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3. Dactylic dimeter, or Adoaic. 

4. Dactylic tetrameter. 

6. Dactylic tetiameter, with uutcrosis. 

6. Iambic monometer catalectic, with dactylic tetram. 

7. Iambic monometer acatalectic, with dactylic tetram. 

8. Dactylic tetrameter. 

9. Iambic dimeter catalectic. 



II. Tea. 176-184 (Leipsic ed. 179-189). 
AmuTRomiT. 

1. C)V TToXig I dvdpWfM || oXX | vrdi [| 

8. KelraH dv | oTin^ ^ 

4. iv d* qX6 1 ;^o£ ixoXi | at r' cm | iidrepS^ 
6. d« I rdv itdpd | j3G>fudv | dXkdd^ \ cLUoi 

6. AvypcDv | trov R ^ 7«r | fjpe^ err | StrHM | ypMlv 

7. TTOtdv I de Adf47r |1 ci arovo | taad re \ y^pvg oi* | 

8. «^ vnep, I cj ;^0S | d ^ir/d | rep Ai^» 

9. eviS) I trd Tr^jL^i/^ U dAi^ | dv. 

■ 

m. Yas. 188-197 (Leipsic ed. 190-8M). 

Stbophb y". 

2. Of vi/v I dxdXK 1| of doTr | tdwv || 

.8. ^^Aifyei | fie trepi II 6d^ | rog dvr lXd(\€K¥ 

4. icaAunr | iih^ot^ I dpa/n^ | ^d v&r | IdoZ | irSrpdf I 

6. -ddXajwy | 'Afupi \\ rpir^g | 

7. aZr' I ei* rdy afr | 5|€vdy | SpfiSv 

8. 6p^/ct I dv zrA^i; || dojvd | 

9. riXsl I ydp et t| tl vv^ \ d<p7j U 
M» tout' air' | ii|Mykl | oi- 

P 
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11. t9v Cf rav TTvfxt) \ opojv^ 

12. darpd | ndv Kpdr \\ ij vejx \ dv Tev ^ 



1. Iambic dimeter bracliycatalecuc. 

2. Iambic dimeter acataiectic* 

3. Iambic trimeter catalectic. 

4. Iambic trimeter acatalectic. 

6. Iambic monometer and cretic. 

6. Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic. 

7. Dactylic trimeter, with anacmsia. 

8. Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic. 

9. Iambic dimeter acatalectic. 

■ 

10. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 

11. Antispastic monometer brachycatalectic. 

12. Trochaic dimeter acatalectic* 
18* Dochmiac dimeter* 

III* Vaa. 198-210 (Leipsic ed. 203-215)* 

Antistkophe y\ 

1. AvmT I flMf I rd Ti ad. | 

2. xP^^^^^P I I ^y* I vXu(P I 

3. 0eXed | i^iXoifj,' \\ dv add \ fidr' ev U ddreloQ \ ai 

4. OP^ [ yd vpoa i rddevr | m rag | ri mp | ^djpovf. | 
5* 'Aprrefit \ dd^ cuyX | % fvv ai^ 

6. AvkV op I id 6i || doaei \ 

7* rdv I XP^^ I ''IP^'' '''^ i ^1(^4^^ 

8. rtod* ftr | fiwH) I fiov yog \ 

9. olvu)n I a Ba/t;^' || dv tv \ I6v I 
10. HLolvdS I div dfi II octtoA | dy 
11* ireAoo^^ot | ^Aeydvr' 

1. We bttve adopted* in tliiB and the two racceeding verses, fha » 
nqgement of Reral■lll^ ae given I7 Erfoidty atf Im. 
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!«• » » j ayAa | anrl | mvK^ ||» 

13« ftriT T^Jv anihri | /idv i^totj- ^iov. 

IV. Vss. 458-466 (Leipsic ed. 463-472). 

Stbofbb iT. 

1. TTf dv ) Til' d II t^eoTT^fi j Treld | AeA^ | cim J 

3. 6 \ pd vlv aeXX \ dddv 

4. ln\ 

7. TTvpr ml \ arepdnaig 1| d Mog j yeyrrdf || 

8. duv [aid' dfi' hravr | oi 



1. Iambic monomcter, with a logaGedic. 

2. Spondaic dimeter^ with a logacedic. 
8« Olycqnic. 

4. The same measure. 

6. Glyconic catalectic, or Pherecratic. 

6. Anafmtic dimeter. 

7. The eome measure* 

8. Glyconic catalectic. 

Tiochaio dimeter teaehycatalectic* 



IV. Vss. 467-476 (Leipsic ed. 478-482). 
ANTisTsoras 6\ 

I. iXdfitl} I e yap { Toi> vul>6 | evrof | dprl | ui^ ^dv \ 



eiaa 



1. A wind of two ■jflablM wuiUiig, accnfdiiiff to Hemiuiii^s inuigo* 

ment. ^ 

2. The two spondees whi^ begiii this messuie sn very DrobilnY so- 
mantus trocbeea. 
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8. I d yap vtt* dyp | 

4. {A I dv dvd r ' dvrp | d iuu 

5. irfrp I df ravp | ' 

6. (uXid^ I fieXicj || TrdJi ;^;^p | ei5(iiv 11 

7. rd ^acijt* I 0dAd yd^ || dnovoo^ \ l^Qp || 

8. juatn- I etd Td I d 

v. Vss. 470-484 (Leipaic ed, 483-497). 

8TROPHB 6. 

1. dcivd fiev ovv, | dci)^ rapdaa \ ei ao^og ol \ juvo^ 

3. ovTS 66icovvt\ | ovt* dTTO^doK I 6i^*- d rl A^l^ | ca 

6* amopd 

8. irM^ 1 6* ekmalv^ o^' | evOdd' dp£»v, | ovr' dirur^ 

4. rl yap rj \ AnMaMalq, \ rj 

5. Tw ndAv6ov I velicog iiceiT\ \ ovre ndpoi | 6iv rrdr* 

eyfiy' 

6. cvre ravirv \ ttcj 

7. i^ddov I rrpo^ droi; || ♦ ♦ * * | (J^ 6dodv<b* 
8* em Tdv | cTrZdd || fiov <pdTlv elfi' \ Oidinodd 



1. Choriambic tetrameter. 

2. The same measure. 

3. An anapaest, with a choriambic trimeter, 

4. An anapaest, with a choriambic monometer hypercat. 

5. Choriambio tetrameter. 

6. Choriambic mpnometer hypercatalectic. 

1. Consult Hflimann, Elem, Doeir. Metr. p. 359, <d. Gi^. 

2. A word is wanting here to complete the measuiei and make |iie 
line answer to the conesponding one of the antistiophe. Herattnn siig> 
gests XPV^^H^^^* 
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7. Anapaestic monometer and choriambic dimeter. 

8. The same measure. 

9. Dactylic dimeter and choriambic dimetor. 

V. Vss. 485-493 (Leipsic ed. 498-511). 
Antistrophe L 

1. aAA' 6 iiKV ovv I Zeiif, d t* '^Anokk \ dv ^vvirolf J , 

2. M&ri^ dv6p \ w (T ori ftavr \ <^ nXi9p fj | ^« 

plral 

8. Kplalg ovK I earlv dXij \ dfjg owpi^ | d' ow^iav 
4. ndpofui'^ | £tev avi^' | oAX' 

6. oiMh** eyOy | av Trpii' i<lo?f*' | dfiOSv ind^, | ftcji^ 

0. av itdrwfHU | ^ 

7. ff>dvepd I yap err ov R rcl> irripdi^a* \ TjXde Kopa 

8. TTore itoZ | ad^oj- u)<j>0 || ^, Pdadvo) | ^vTrdyUf 
9* rf» air' i | fid^ ^^pevog \ mmor' j crei imuav. 



VI. Vsa. 630-636 (Leipsie ed. 649-657). 

Strophe 

1. 7ri9 I €v dikrj I (To^ tf>povfj \ adg r* ovo^, | Xttjaofud* 

3. Tov I ovre npihf | v^tdt^i | vvv r' |y dp« | ca fieydv 

4. learoZd | laol. | 

^. a^a^' ovv I a li eif , oiJ | a. ^pd^ 1| fi 6fj \ rl 
^fjg II 

6* ^^l^y^ I iifjnSr* ip alrUL 

7. avv d^vel X6yC> J drlfiov (Mkelv 



1. C re tic tetrameter, wilk anacrusis. 

^ Iambic dimeter. 

S« Cretic tetrameter, with anacnitia, 

P2 
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4. Iambic monometer. 

5. Iambic trimeter. 

0. Dochmiac difneter. 
7. Dochmiac dimeter. 



m Vss. 639-645 (Leipsic ed. 660-666). 

Strofbs ^. 
1. ov Tov I ndvrQv \ ^e&v \ ^eov Trpo^dv 
% enei dOeog, d(piA6g, \ 6 rl nvfidrov 
8. dXtdiidv ^ipdi^ | civ ei rdv6* ix^ 

4. dXld fjt* d I dvafi6pC>g^ 

5. yd <t)divovad rpvx \ ^l 

6. «u rod' I el KM i oi^ icoic I a 

1. Ischionrhogic iambi, with . dochmius. 

2. A dochmiac and cretic monometer.* 

3. Dochmiac dimeter. 

4. Cretic dimeter. 

6. Docluniac monometer hypercatalectic. 

6. Trochaic dimeter cataleotic. 

7. Antispast and iambic monometer hypercatalectic. 

YL Vss. 655-661 (Leipsic ed. 678-686). 

Antistrophe r'- 

1. yb\vairl fifiiU | elq KOfui \ eiv ddfuiv | rdwJ' IM 

2. ^dOov I od y' 7j II Tig rj | ri;%/]. |j 

8. 66ic 1 ^aif ayv | cjg koyQv | ^A6*e, ddTcr | « de «a* 
4. Td f*^ *v I diicdvj 

1 . We have adopted Hermann's emendation, fi' d AvcfiSpo^^ in place 
of the common reading, /zoi 6vafi6p(t), xejectcd ^v^av, which the 
common text gives m the succeedine line. 

2. The doenmiuB it here veeolred into eight ahoit •yOiUee (McOiir, 
4£ Fcra. DocJ^m. p. 63, seq.), tod the cietie into ihre. 
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6. ojifpoiv I OTT* avr U oiv vaZ \ xf ^ol || rig fpf \ )^Joyd^\ 



m Vss. 664-^70 (Leipsic ed. 689-697). 
Antistrofhb ^. 

1. ca 'vd^ j gtrrdv | ^ev ovx \ dnd^^fwvov loOt 6e 

4. o$*t' e^Lidv I ydv (jnXdv 

5. ev novolg dXv | ov- 

6. tfav jcar' | opOov | ovpla | 

7. Ttti'i;*' t' tv jio^TT I 0^ fit I Ji;vat || d. 

Vni. Yss. 836-845 (Leipsic ed. 863-87^). 

Strophe t}, 
1. «; fiol I ^uvu li 4 0^ I dvrr I 

3. ^p^' I re TTdvTWV, | voji* | ol npo H KEivrcu j 
4* vV>i?rdde^» | ovpd^vr | dv df 

6. Trar | fjp i^dvog ov | 6e vlv 

8. erUr | ev w | & 

9. ^f/i^ 71 ore kd I 0d tcdrdKolfj, \ dcrd 



1« Iambic dimeter and trochaic dimeter. 

2. Epistle dimeter and cretic monometer. . 

3. Epitritic monometer, with anaemsis, and trochaic 

dimeter brachycatalectic. 

4. First paBon, dactyl and trochee. 

5. Two iambic monometeri hypercatalectic. 
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6. Olyeonic. 

7. The same measure. 

■ 

8. lambie manometer Irfpercatalectic. 

9. Choriambic dimeter, with a epoi 

10. Ionic a minore and logaoedic, with spondaic ending» 



Ym. Tm. 84ft-856 (Leipsie ed. 878-882). 

AVTUTROPflB 

1, vfipi^ j ^rev II €i rv \ pdvvov 

8. vpfX^ el | w tmepink^oO \ ^ fidr&v 

8. & I ffti; *mKalpd | fjifjde \ ovfjupep | ovrd 

4, dicpordrov \ elOQvd6 | d(f 

5. airdrd | fiov 4^ I pot) | aev | dvdyit | ay 
0. I €v mis XPI I ^^/^ 

7. I Tot* TO KdXc^ I <J* l;^ov 

8. 7i6XbI I TrdAaidf* B « 

0. fiffnlhi Av I aai ^edv ai \ TOVfid£ 
10. T^tov ov Xri^ [ ndre | TTpdard | rdv lax | 



IX. V88. 856-868 (Leipsie ed. 888-896). 

SnioreB t^^. 

1. el Se \ Tig vnep \\ oirrd j x^P^^^ I 

8. H Xidy I nop || ever | (u 

8. dlic I Of a^d6 | fjrog, \ ov6e | . 

4. dalfiov I 63?^ II ^ aid | a)v 

5. MM I A vly eA I ofrd | fMUjpa | 
6rivimdTfi I o€ \;ap H Iv x^tS I Of 

7. el I TO fiip6og j tcepddv \ ei 6lj^ J au^ 

8. ica^ I TW daeirriiv \ ip^iral 

9. H I aSlMTUfv I I roi /iiar | d^ibv \ 

10. Ti^ erl I TTor' || rolad dv \ f^p Ij ov £IA j ^ 
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IS. 91 yap TOl I aide rrpd^el^ \ rlfiXal 



1. Trochaic dimeter. 

2. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 
8. Loga<edic, with anacrusis. 

4. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 

5. Logacedic, with anacrusis* 

6. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 

7. Epitritic monometer, witli anacrusis, and trochaic 

dimeter brachycatalectic. 

8. Epitritic monometer, with anacrusis, and orotic. 

9. Epitritic monometer, with anacrusis, and trochaic 

dimeter brachycatalectic. 

10. Iambic monometer and trochaic dimeter catalectic* 

11. Epitritic dimeter. 

12. Epitritic dimeter, with cretic. 
18. Adonic, with anacrusis. 



IX. Vss. 869-881 (Leipsic ed. 897*919). 

Antisteophe 1^^ 

1. €VK ir I i rdv a 0 OUt&v \ elfiX | 

2. ydg btt* \ oj^paX \\ op at 6 | Qv 
8. oM' I TOP "A I 6aial | vdov \ 

4. ovdl I rav "'OA | vfim \ dv 

5. eI f fifj rcv^E I XBipo I Selitrd 

6. -ndoiv I dpfid II aei Ppor \ oJq 

7. iXk* I 6 KpS^rvvCiV \ einip \dpe' aic\ cvdg 

8. ZeVf I ndvr* dvdaa&v, | fnfj XdOy 

9. ae, I rdv re adv d \ Odvdrdv \ alev \ dpxdv 

10. ^iV€VT I d yap || AM \ ov ndX | aid | ra 

11. diaipdr* s^oT | pavaXv vjdfi 

12. Kovddiiov rl \ fialg ^AndXXwv j eijul>dvfjg 
18. Ip I f)64 6i rd | t^eid. 
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X Vas. 1057-1067 (Leipuc ed. 1€66-1007> 

Strofua L 



7. Mai rpd^wf xal \ iifjirep' av(uv 

8. KOi %dpet)e<y^ | cm trpo^ ^fi6>y 
* 9. St^ em I ^pa 0lp | 6v 

10. ra ro£^ | ifUH^ | TVpavy | olg 

11. ^ I I I ao? I ravT* dp \ ear* u \ ^. 



1. Clior iambic monometer and trocliaic monometer. 

2. ) 

^ ^ Epitritic monometer and dactylic tetr&meter. 

4. Epitritic monometer and cretic, 

5. Iambic monometer and epitrite. 

6. Dactylic tetrameter. 

7. Epitritic dimeter. 

8. The same measure. 

0« DacQrlic dimeter bypercatale€tic. 

10. Iambic dimeter catalectic. 

11. Logaoedicy with anacrusis and catalectic syllable. 



X. Vaa. 1068-1078 (Leipaic ed. 1098-1109). 

Antistrophb L 

1. Ttf reKvov^ | rl^ a' e | rt/cre J 

4. itpQQTtekdadela^ \fioeyi 
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6. yap nXatce^ \ dypovo | ^aZ Trckr | o7 fUAltf 
^ 7. aid* d KvAAa | yo^ dvaca^ifif 

8. eiS0' d Baii;;^et 1 ^edg vol' 

9. ciDv €7r dicp | oyv ope | 

10. evpfjiM I a def f ar' eiic j tov 

XL Vm. 1156-1165 (Leipsic ecL 1186-1 195). 

SraoPiiB id. 

1. '1 \ Q yiveal \ [ifmrCxv ' 

2. V I ^tof t<7a mi \ to fi^» 
8. div (A I oa^ evdfnOfi \Q 
i. T^f I ydp, Tig dvfip I 7rA€ov 

5. Tag sb | dcufwvidg j ^^ct 

6. i} roa j ovTw dadv | ddiUlv 

8. rd (70 V I Toi TTdpddtiyii | ^ji^wv 

9. Tbv odv I ddifidvdf tov j adv 6> 

10. rAo^iov I OiifiTiddd, | PpdrQiv 

11. o^i I devd [idiidpli^ j a). 



1. Glyconic. 

2. Glycomc, with a sipondee in \h» base. 
8. Pherecratic. 

4. Glyconic. 

5. Glyconic, with a spondee in the base. 

6. Glyconic, with a trochee in the base. 

7. Pherecratic. 

8. Glyconic, with an iambus in the base. 

1. The choriamlnw in tfau Ime answen to the kmhie ^mgj hi the 
coiresponding verse of the chorus. Connpaie HfnfwniPi Sum, Dadr* 
M$ir. p. 160, €d. L^.^Id. EfU. p. 100. 
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9. Glycoiiic, with a spondee in the base. 
10. Glycomc, with a trochee ia the base. 
II* Phereciatic** 



XI. Ybb. 1166-1176 (Leipsio ed. 1196-1203). 

Antistrophe td. 

1. I rlf KoS* vnip I tokav . 

2. TO^EV I od^ tKpaTi'i j odg toO 

3. ndvT* ev | daiiAOvog 6X6 | ov 
4« & I Zevy Kara fiiv | ipfftadg 

5* rdv yojitl) \ i^vv^d tidpd \ evo^ 

8. i| 01/ [ icof 6d(T)rAei;f | K&XtH 

9. ^/tidf , I IMU rd jLAfiyttrr' | ert- 

11. 6^ I 6<uaivavao<r \ &p. 

XIL Vss. 1177-1 1S7 (Leipsic ed. 1204-1212> 

8TR0PIII <j(r. 

1. tSvvv I 6* dfcav || civ, | rl^ ddX \ l& | repd^ | 

2. rr^ ev I wovala || tv, | Tils' a | rcug dyp [ icug 

3. ^vvol j /cof aAA || dy^ | /3rou j 

4. IQ Kkeivdv I Ooil | ncv nap | a 

6. avTOf I ^piscta |1 ^ 
7* itomK I luu "ttdrp || I 

8. ^dXdfiTj I 7r0A$| irlSoery 

9. 7v(x)g TTort;, | ttw^ Trod* | <u ndrp | cjaZ a*"}. 
10. oAoicec 1 i>epeiv, || roAd^ | 

1. The fiisl syBabb of Um cbommbos is lesolved lata two sbovL 
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1. Iambic monometer hypcrcat. and dimetet brach. 

2. iambic nioiiom. hypercat. and isclnoirliogic iambi. 

3. Iambic dimeter. 

4. Antispastic monom. and trocliaic monom. hypercat 

5. Trochaic monomclur hypercalalectic. 

6. The same measure. 
7« The same measmre. 

8. Iambic dimeter brachycatalectic. 
0. LogacBdic. 

10. Iambic dimeter brachycatalectic. 

11. Antispastic monoDL and iambic monom. hypercat. 



Xn. Yes. 1188-1198 (Leipsic ed. 1213-1223). 

Amtistrophb i/S'. 

1. e(f>evp I e a' d II tcovO* | d rrdvO' \ 6pGn> \\ xpo'^^o^ [ 

2. ^uta I dUtai \\ ei \ yofiov a | yoftov |t ndknu | ^ 

3. riiOfovvT I a KdZ | r£«voi) | ySvov. | 

4. l(b Adl I eiov I TtKvdv ll * ' 

5. &Bi I a\ etOe \ * 

6. jtt^TOT* I ei66 II [idv 

7. 6vp6[M I al yap II 

8. nepUdkX \ umx || | 

9. Ik OTOfM I r&v ra | dp00v | bIit&v \ 
10. avBTTvev \ od r* ek || aeOev | 

IL lUM mreKoiii^a | d roi; { dfifi | a. 



Xm. Vss. 1272-1282 (Leipsic ed. 1297-1806). 

ANAPiESTICS. 

1. c& delv I ov iSelv I av | OpCjiroIg | 

2. a> detv | drdrdv \\ uavrGn' | do' tyu) \\ 
8. nf>6aitcvpo' \ rjdfj' \\ rig a\ cj \ rXdficjv || 

1. We havu adopted llermami's reading lu this and the conefipouduig 
line of the strophe. 

Q 
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4. 7Tp6ae&7j \ fidvld ; |I rig 6 Trfj | dfjadg \\ 

5. fiei^ovd | ddijiCjv || rQv fid \ Klar€)v || 

6. TTpdg ay I Svadal \\ fiovl fiolp \ d (Parceniiac.) 

7. <pev <pev | 6vordv\ || d?iX' ov6' | eaiSeiv || 

8. difvdfial I <T*, eOtXu)v || ttoAA' avtp | ea^aZ |I 

9. TToAAa nv | OeoSal, || rroAAa d^?p | ^ejat U 
10. Toidv I (l>plK7jv II TTopexelg \ f^oi. (Paroemiac.) 



XIV. Vss. 1283-1287 (Leipsic ed. 1307-1311). 

ANAPiESTICS. 

1. at cu, I ai dij \\ 

2. <t>evt <f>£v' I SvGTd II vo$* eycj. | tto? yd^ J 

3. <pep6pal | rXdfuijv ; || 7rd ^oZ | (pdoyyd || 

4. didTTSTe | rat rd^ || dioi | (pdpddfjv \\ * 



XV. Vss. 1290-1293 (Leipsic ed. 1313-1316). 

Strophe iy\ 

1. I OKOTOV II' 

2. V€<t>6g Efidv dTTOTponov \ eninXdfiivdv d(t)dT6v* 

3. dddpdrdv re ycot | dvaovplarov dv 

4. o?/iOi. I * 

1. Iambic monometer 

2. Dochmiac dimeter. 

1 . A proceleusmaticus in the first place. On the admissibihty of this 
foot into anapaestic measure, consult Hermamii EUm. Doctr. Mclr. p. 
243, ed. Glasg. 

2. We have adopted Hermann's arrangement. *' Ex mea description^ 
versus ultimus constat duobus dochmiacisy quo genere versuum s<rpe clau^ 
duntur systcmaJa^ Usque pramisso proccleusmaiico.^^ Herm. ad loc. 

3. With regard to the iambic monometer preceding the dochmiac 
measure, consult Seidler, de Vers. Dochm. p. 116, seq. 

4. Respecting the resolution of the dochmius into eight short sylla- 
bles, consult Seidler, de V. D. p. 63. 

6. Regarded by some as a semantus trochee. 
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3. The same measure. 

4. Extra metnim^' 



XV. Vss. 1297-1300 (Leipsic ed. 1321-1324). 

Antisteofhb lY* 

1. iili I (plXog II 

2. (TV [lev ifiog eTTtirokog ) ere fxovTfMdg irl yap 

3. vnofuveig fti rSv | rv^ikov wqdsvwv 

4. ^t). I 



XVI. Vss. 1305-1310 (Leipsic ed. 1320-1334). 

Strophe id^ 

1. "AttoAAwv rdd' [ ''AttpAA | 6>v, w | o? [ 

2. 0 imUa I rod* ifid | r^A^ | Koicd rod' e/id Traced | 

3. Sncua \ e d*' av I rux^lp | vlv ov J 

4. r2 yia^ IJeZ fi' opdv | 

5. OTW I Y ^pc5v tl Tt /Li^ I dev rjv || Xdeiv [ yXvicv* | 

6. TavO\ [ onQg II Trep Kal | av ^^f. || 



1. Docliiniac monometcr and ischiorrliojjic iambi. 

2. Ischiorrhogic iambi and dochmiac monometer. 
3* Iambic trimeter and semantus trochee. 

4. Dochmiac monometer. 

5. Iambic trimeter* 

6. Iambic dimeter. 



XVIL Vss. 1311-1317 (Leipsic ed. 1337-1343). 

Strophe i£, 

1. Tt I STfr' efioi \ (iXi-rrrov t] \ 

d. ir*iar'\ dicov || elv \ ^6dv | a (fTiX || of 
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4» dndyir' iirrihrliifP | M rdxJL(nd [ii 

6. Tov Kdrdpardraruv | er? de i(at ^eoig 

7. e;^^f>0TdT03/ t^p&riljv, | 



1. Cretic dimeteii with anacrusis*' 
8. Tkochaic dimeter catalectic. 

3. Iambic monom. hyperc. aud Uocliaic mon. liyperc. 

4. Dochmiac dimeter.^ 

5. The same measure. 

6. The same measure* 

7. Dochmiac monometer. 



XVI. Vss. 1320-1325 (Leipsic ed. 1349-1354). 

Antistrophe c6\ 

I* aXoiO* oari^ tjv \ 6g dit* ayp | Idq \ niddg \ 

2. vofidSo^ I entnoS | Tag \ eXd6e fi* and re <f>6vov \ 

3. Ippv I TO icdv II iada | ovd \ ev el^ \ xdplv U 

4. TOTB yap av '^dvcjv | 

5. oi)« I (ptXol II ovd' I efioi || roaovi* | a;^6$'. U 
0. i^e^ovr I i «a II noi rovr' | av || 



XVII. Vss. 1326-1332 (Leipsic ed. 1357-1363). 

AnnSTROPHE ii, 

1* ovK ovv ndTpd^ j y* dv <fi6v evg 

2. I cv6e II vviuf>l \ of 

3. PpoTolg I e/icA^ || | cDv e | <l>vv an \\ 6 

4. d' dOeog fiev etfi* | dvdaiojv dt iraFf 

5. QfAoyevfig 6* o^' cov | avrdf rdkdg 

1. Seidler, (i£ l^em^u^ JJochmmeUf p. M4. 

2. l&ui., p. 58. 

8. Compare Hermann, ad loe. 
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6. el 6e tl TcpEofjvrtpuv | h(pv ndicov adtcuv 

7. TOVT* iXd^' Oidlnovg, j 



XVm. Y88. 1490-1496 (Leipsic ed. 1524*1530). 

Trochaic Tetrameters Catalectic. 

1. & ndrp I Of 6^6 || i}f | oikoI i AeOcnrer^ | Oidl | 

TTOvg 56 I e 

2. dg rd \ kXeIv* aiv || iyiidT* \ U koI icpdr | icrro^ 1 

^ dv \fjp 

3. 5<Trtc I ov ^fjl II (5 ttoA | Trwv || «mu tv;^ [ alg en || 

i6Xi7T j (Dv 

4. elc 09 I ov Kkvd II 6>va | deMjg || ervfi^dp [ of H 

ifXv I 

5. oxjre I dv fjTOP || oir*, e j U TfiA | evratlj 

t(J I eiv 

6. ^/«^ I err II Uncon \ ovvta^ | jti^ev | o^jdi^ I 

TTpTv I dv 

7. T£p/ia I Tov 6i II ov Trip j oa^, H jtt^^/ [ dkyuv \ ov 

nd$ I wv. 

Q2 



A. 
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t 

1. OF LANGUAGE IN GENERAL. 

I. The farther comparative philology carries back its researches into 
the earlier periods of tlic history of language, the more convinced do we 
become that all the spoken idioms of the globe have originated from one 
common source, and, consequently, that all the members of our race 
may trace their descent from one common parentage. 

II. The idea of a primitive language for our species, though often « 
made « tubject of lidicule by the sapecficial and balf-leamed ipquiiery 
rests on too fim a basis to be shakeny and connects itself too closely with 
the eariiest traditions of onr xace» as lecoided in the sacred wntings, to 
leave any doubt of its truth on the mind of the philologist. 

III. What this primitive lan:^urige may have been is, of course, all un- 
certainty, and each inveisUgalor iicre left to the conclusiuns of his own 
judgment. It would seem, however, that a very large portion of this 
early vocabulary consisted of terms whu h sougiit to imitate, by their 
sounds, the various movements of the natural world, such as the noise of 
thunder, the roaring of the tempest, the gentle or rapid flow of waters, 
and the different cries of the animal creation. 

IV. The simple narrative of Scripture, which represents the Deity as 
bringing into the presence of our first parent the numerous creatures 
that peopled his new domains, in order that the progenitor of our race 
might give each its appropriate name, is only another way of stating that 
the germe of language is a faculty inherent in the soul, and that the ap- 
pellations given by Adam to the various members of the animal kingdom 
consisted simply of mutations of their peculiar cries, or of attempts to 
express, in strong though inarti&ciai terms, some striking pecuUaiity of 
structure. 

y. Following up this idea, we will come naturally to the conclusion 
that, in the in&iicy of our species, a close sympatihy, founded on inmiu- 
table laws, must have united the visible to the intellectual world, and 
that the result of this sympathy manifested itself in a variety of simple 
but expressive sounds, which, by gradual combinations and progressive 
improvement, formed eventually the splendid fabric of language. 
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VI. The earliost spoken idiom of our race was necessarily analogous 
(o the bcnsatious which gave it i irth. Melodious sounds were employed 
to express soft and gentle emotions ; sounds of a rough or harsh nature 
Mrf«d to indicate what was painful or unpleasing ; beauty, activity, and 
•iNDgth were each depicted, as it were, by different intonations, and 
tbne each sjrileble becime e kind of mucical note, the pecuUtr force of 
which we aie etill* ip mmj caaei, able to peiceiTe, ihongh eo many ages 
have interrened.^ 

VII. To pretend to analyze, however, at the present day, all these 
accorddnces of the soul of uidu vvidi cxlcns il ijuiure ; to Liidtavour tO 
show how each rapid perception of form, of nioveincnt, and of colour, 
alfcctcd in dilicrcnt ways the internal sense, and was then envmciuted 
by some particular sound, is a task which presents insuperable dif&col- 
ties, and bids defiance to the most ingenious Iqrpothesee. 

VIIL The utmost that we can ascertain respectmg the earlier mofe- 
ments of language is simply this : that primitive woids must have been 
eomparatiTely few in number, and all of them monosyllable ; that each 
element of these syllables, designating as *it did some principal object, 
was soon applied, in various combinations, to a series of other objects 
analojjous to the first, which last served in their turn as types for new 
anaiogu s ; and that thus, hy a i rogressive march, tiie same sounds be- 
came applied to a mnhifndp of thmgs, always more and more removed 
from each other, and the affiliation of which, though real, became con- 
tinnnlly less apparent. 

IX. Guided by that instinct of comparison or assimilation so inherent 
in the human mind, thought, though infinite in its essence, submitted, 
nevertheless, to the restrictive forms of language, and yielded itself 
to general laws, which arranged in the same class all things that were 
susceptible of partial approximation. Hence we see, in the most ancient 
languages, and those that are nearest the infancy of our species, the ideas 
<rf height and depth, of hollowacss and convexity, of light and heat, of 
cold and gloom, expressed by one and the same sound, as being of one 
and the same origin. 

X. The rapid increase of the human family, and the corresponding in- 
crease of their relations and wants ; the modification of material objects 
by the inventive spirit of man, and his subjugation of the domain of na- 
tnre^ in order to adapt it more immediately to his use, all tended to the 
gradual but sure development of what had at first been little better than 
the union of a few simple sounds ; and language, departing in this way 
more aud more from its monosyllabic, changed at last into what may be 
called a polysyllabic, character. 
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XI. The division of the human family, by their necessary dispersion 
in quest of new and more distant abodes, soon brought about other and 
mote important changes. Separated from each other by wide intervals, 
by momitains, rivers, and seas, intervals which great terrestrial revoln- 
tions contdbnted from time to time to increase, the various tribes ^t 
bad migrated from home wrought out each their peculiar idiom under 
influences of the most opposite character. Melodious in the temperate 
regions of the globe, languid under the fires of the tropics, strong and 
rough amid the snows and ice of the north, language was employed 
under these different characters to depict respectively the contemplative 
life of the shepherd, the listless inactivity of the tenant of southern 
cfimes, and the menacing cries of hardy and warlike tribes ; and, in this 
way, what weie at first intonations common to aU« became, under each of 
these three distinct influences, aa different as were the characters of the 
different tribes or races that employed them. 

XII. Amid the various movements of our race, some tribes, in re- 
moving from the common centre of civilization, fell into barbarism ; while 
others, more fortunate, attained, in process of time, to a high degree of 
culture. Among the former, continually agitated and divided as they 
were by intestine wars, language, which had already begun to degenerate, 
broke off into a multitude of idioms, as vague and fluctuating as they 
were strange and incoherent. Among civilized communities, on the 
other hand, which, by reason of a fertile soil and peaceable possession, 
bad it in their power to lead an intellectual lifo, and ^to make themselves 
acqosinted wiUi sciences and arts, language became more and more pol- 
ished, and, extending itself in a constant and uniform manner, knew no 
other limits save the frontiers of the race. Hence we perceive that the 
idioms of Europe have all a common physiognomy, whereas those of the 
aborigines of our own country difler almost continually in the case of 
each petty tribe. 

XIII. The conclusions, then, which we are authorized to draw from 
a careiul examination of this moat interesting subject are manifestly the 
following: 1. There was originally but one^ single language ; 8. What 
are called languages arei in fact, only diffeient dialects of this primlttve 
tongue ; 3. The form of words vanes, but their essence undergoes no 

1. <^8i se comparan hoy las mucbas lenguas que hay esparcidas por la RuptTflcia 
del glovQ, M ▼era que todas ellas descienden de una nola, y que guanlan tal hennan- 
da y aiuilogia t n su cstructura, que no !»craii otra co«ia qiie la misma lengua priini> 
tiva variada, combiada, enriquecida." (Zamacola.)—*' U r^sulte de ces principes, 

Sue pamil Ics hordes les moina civilises, 11 eat impossible d'en trouver une sento 
ont le vocabulairo ne prescntc un certain nombre d« mots ^galemeiit usit^s dans lea 
dialectea les plus connus Mais les ' innwnera UngtuB dissimiUim<B inter ita ut 
Kullii* maekmis ad eonmunem oriffinem retraki poMiTtit voila ce qn'on dkerchenit 
en vain sur notre f lobe.** iJIUritm, Primip i i i$ PSiuii comptrtUm 4m Lm^gtm^ 
p. 3, m notii.) 
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cliaqg« ; i. Hm atMOce of words is in tbo and id tbs rioMiH 
which coD^poio Uwie foola. 

n. OP ROOTS. 

I. In every word composed of sevuru,! syllables, a single one alone of 
these comprises the fiwidaiin :ital idea of the word, and is termed thd 
radical syllable. 7'hc vihtis are merdy acceaaoiy, and serve to modiff 
iho meaniiig of the primitive one. 

H. All looU an monoaylUbic, and condal gonmllj of three lettetiy 
a cooaonant. a vowel, and a coDaooant 

III. With i^gyd to what an emnaooa^ atyled diiayllahie neti» it 
will be well to bear conatantly in aund the jodicioDa obaemtioii oC Ado- 
lung Every word, without exception, may be rednced to a mmofylr 
labic root, and ought to be so reduced if we wish to follow the path 
which nature has traced out for us. If the grammarians, who laboured 
on the Semitic tongues, misled by a bhnd regard lor rabbinical aulhuniyr 
still hold to the doctnne of dissyllabic roots, this error only shows the 
prooeness of man towards everything complicated and intricate, at the 
expense of aiinpUcity and the deanat indicationa of natnn.'* 

IV. For example^ to cany oot the idea of Adelong, why an wo to 
gard haal aa a root ui Hebrew, when we have in Latin Md-o^ and in 
English eut t Why caU karabf galalj or fnaror radicals whon they can 
be traced respectively to kar^ gal, and mar? He who should doobt 
whether the roou just mcntuMu d be really so or not, would doubt, in like 
manner, whether the syliables atil ni Ci^do, car in caro, cap in capio, mar 
in marCf kvX in kv7uu^ ei/. in elAecj, be radicab, and would end by with' 
holding his assent from the clearest and most positive principles.' 

V. A simitar error is sometinacs committed even by those who invei* 
tigate the Sanscht language. Thus, in many of the elementary works 
imbliehed by them, we find anch roots as hri or Mr^ dyno, hnaah 
9tc», trif trip, <ro«, dw. Now these are, in fact, only lengthened fbnns, 
including a contracted root, or one that has lost its vowel. The root of 
hri is bar, her, <&:c , and the contraction hais given bn. This radical may 
be traced in the Greek 9fp-w, the Latin fcr-o, and the Unglish " to bear. 
The root of djna is ken or gken, the consonant g being pronounced like 
djf as in many Englu>h words ; and this root may be traced in the Greek 
yLV'uaKo and in the English ken. The root of krmm is kar, lengthened 
into karam, and then contracted into kram. The root of srip is Mf* ^9 
dec., preserved m the^Latin nrp^ the Greek Ipfr-o, and the Latin rep^ 

I. Mithridates, vol i , p :?01, ■<;eq. 

3. Mtrum, p. 10. Comoaie KlaproUt ntr let Bacituf de$ Lcmguet Smitii****t 
appeniM ID HMn^ won. 
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belonging to tba aune fome. TIm root of §tom ft Ml, 90t, sout^ <&c., 
whence the Persian soutou or wiUhrmt^ and the Latm ttto^^. And eOf 
in like manner, of the rest.' 

ni. OF ALPHABETICAL AKiiANGEMENT. 

I. The numeroiit points of letemblaiieo thet ezifl between JifFiieit 
kngiiagee would be xendered atill more apparent and stakiq^ were we 
not often aneated in our inquiries by the change of conaonsnts belonging 
to the same series, and which are often employed the one for the other. 

II. In ihe Eurupeaii alphabets llie uimojsL coiilabioii prevails. rhe 
aeries of consonants is nowhere apjtarent in them, and there is nothing 
by which wu can perceive the relations which consonants produced by 
the same organ respectively bear to each other, and the propriety which 
exists for their being mutually interchanged. This propriety gives rise 
to an almost infinite number of Tsriationa, to which we find it eitremelj 
difikuU to accustom ouraeWea, ftom the inegnlar disposition of our own 
alphabetic ehancters. 

in. The alphabet of the Sanscrit tongue is In this respect mnch more 
philosophically arranged, though still even its disposition is far from be- 
ing perfect. 

IV. The order m which the Sanscrit letters are arranged is aa fol- 
lows : 

'FUiST 8«Btis. Long and sboit vowels snd diphthongs. 
SiooiiD 8mss. Ghittnial conaonants and tbmr modifications. 

k. k*h. g. gh. ng. 

Thud Sbbiis. Palatals, which have an analogy with the pfeco> 

tch. tcbh. dj. djh. ny. 

FooiTH SiRiBs. Consonants which the grammarians designate 
by the name of cerebrals.^ 

t. th. d. dh. B. 

• • • • * 

Fifth Skbies. Dentals. 

t* th. d. dh. n. 
Sixth Sbbibs. Ijabials. 

p. ph. b. bh. m. 

1 . Mirian, p. 29, aeq. 

1. The cerebrals arc pronounced by turning and applying fhf tip of the longae fU 
back against ibe palate, which produciug a hollow sound, as a proceediiif fimn ttM 
iwad. Is disiiofafstasd by tbs term mmr4ikM9m m esisbnil. (WWs*, StmMni 
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EioBTH 8s»iu. SibflanU and MpintM. 

j. ch. 8. b« X. 

V. This amiigeineiit would be more regular if the sibilant and aspi- 
nled eonaoitiata followed immedimtelj after the palatals, for they often 
confoand theniBelves with these. 

YI. An alphabet rectified in this way will present four series of homo* 
geneons consonants, under which all those which one can imagine^ and 
that can only be modiUcalioas of ihe former, easily admit of being ranged.* 



L 


11. 


m. 


IV. 


k. 


s. 


n. 


r. 


kni. 


• 

J- 


m 


I 


g- 


ch. 


b. 


7' 


ng. 


h. 


P- 




tch. 


kh. 


f. 




dj. 








t. 

















VII. Tiierc exists an ajTmitv between the first and second series by 
means of the mutual relations vshich k, A'A, and g have with AAor /* aspi- 
rated, and by means of those which ^ tch, djy bear to cA, Sy and /. 

VIII. The third and fourth series have fewer points of contact. Ner- 
ettheless, g often changes into A, kh^ and v ; the letters/ and A are often 
confounded ; the « of the third and the y of the fourth series connect 
themselves with the vowel sounds ; the liquids 1, m, n frequently supply 
each other's place ; while, in many idioms, % i2, and r are also con* 
founded. 

IX. The mutual interchange of vowels is of so frequent occurrence 
that it cannot be taken at all into iiccount in the comparison of languages 
and dialects. Indeed, it often happens that, in the same idiom, the dif- 
ference of vowel sounds only serves to indicate certain modifications of 
the root. 

First Example. Drawn from the French. 
J'-flj, tu a-s, ils o-nt, j'-a-v-ais, j'-eu-s, j'-ai^xais. 

Second Example. Drawn from the change of vowels in the Ger- 

1. J[fMii,p.». ' ' 
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wmd Hem (tUmeX iw)ue)i m the difeent cognate diakete 
Tiriea as fpUowt : ' 



Gerraaa 
Gothic . 
Anglo-Saxon 
Eiigliah 
Dutch . 
Cimlnic 
lalandie 
Prison . 
Swedish 
Danish . 



8t»n. 

■ton. 
stm. 

ttoane. 

8t«trn. 
sttng. 
flt^n. 
stecn. 



X. In the words Ucbc (love) and lichen (to love), not only the vowels, 
but the Teiy consonants are modified. Thus : 

Genntn • . JuU. 

Sckvonie « • . tmby. 

lUyrian .... gloubav, 

Vende .... liobotch. 

Anglo-Saxon • . • lufe. 

English • • • love. 

Dutch • . « • Uefde* 

Frison , • . Irm. 

Finnish • . • gUmu. 

Penman , . , Uouhw. 

XL The case is the same with the Geiman word grtHUn (to hollow 
ent). 



Gothic . 
Old German. 
German 
Danish . 
Swedish 
£8thonian 
Lappish 
Finmsb 
Russian 
Georgian 
lUyriau . 



graha. 
grapo. 
graben, 

■grafva. 

krawL 

grcmfUu 

ram. 

rov. 

rowi. 



rouppa, 

Xn. A yemark heie Tery natuially presents itself: if Tsmtions such 
•8 these occur in dialects which beloqg aUt or n^rly all, to one and the 
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tanie ittiiiily, what must (he changes be that occur in dialects belotigm^ 
to difl'erent fainihes of languages ! And this siii({lc remark, wili serve us 
at a ^nide iti many an intricate speculation into iinguktjc aiEnities. 

XIII. Let U8 DOW pass to the variations of consonantly and give a few 
anunplM in each of the aeriea indicated under i YI« 

Fl&i»T JlSD iSacOSU Si£Kii)lfi. 



German 

English 
Sclavonic 
Swedish 
Daniah 

German 

A rnhir 

(ieruiaii 

Sclavonic 

Toiktah 

Eqgliah 

Swedish 

German 
Latin . 
French 
Armenian 
Geeipian 
Arable 
Mongtil 
Old German 

German 
Dutch 
Swediah 
Latin • 

Frf nch 
Hebrew 

German 

Dutch 
English 
Swedish 

Danish ' 
German 
Samoiede 



kirche 
church 
tserk-ov 
kyrka 



churcL 



girh-c\ and gipf-eV 
djrh-c\ and ghcihQi 

kopp-c 

top'K, tub-Cf tepp^ 

top 

iopp 



^summit. 



kehl-e'^ \ 

gutul-e 
koul 
gkeUi 

Kdq 

khol-di 



^throat. 



tahn 
tand 
Umd 

dens 
dent 
chen 

kopf 

hoofd 

head 

hufved 

hovfd 
haupt 
ngaib-Q, 



> LouLh. 



>head. 



The interchange of T and D, and Of P and ia verf common in 
Ctorman. Thai of F and IT ia frequent in Spaniah. Thqa, firom the 
Latin fmert^ the Spanidi forma Jmcer; from^tiw, Kijo ; from/armoruj, 
hermoio. 



1. Compare the English ^afi/«. 
9. Compare tlw English Mlom 
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The iiit«veliaaig9 of FaadXjkaaattmUMdiffiBieiit 
Thiw, the ialultttaiita of the isle of Sikokf My 



VMM * - 

Khxrando 


for 


FtrandOy 


the name of a etiy. 


khatia 


M 


fanaj 


the nose. 


khasn 


H 




abean. 




. « 


M 


a snake. 


IAt9« ' 


M 




thekneee. 




M 




a bone. 




M 




to tliike. 



The intorchaiige of Hf or Kh, is also yeiy frequent. For exemple^ 

German, <a/z, salt, •* Brelon, haI~on. 
Latin, sal, " • Old German, hall.^ 
Slavonic, serdise, lieart, Gennan, furtz, 
SlaYoniCy jtrimoa, winter, Greek, ;t^^ua, 

LatiD, Afemt. 

Changes also take place between the sibilants and gutturals. Thus, 



>-inouiilai|i.^ 





Mar 


Hebrew • • 


har 


Greek • * 




Slavonic • • 


gor-fi 


Afghan 


ghar 


Arintse (Siberia) . 


kar 



There is sko an affini^ between K and Sh, Thus, many Sanaciit 
loots which commeiice with 8k begin in Lstin and Greek with C or K ; 



Sanscrit, shoun^-^ . a dog, 

** sham-&, . softness, 

sliad-d^ • to fall, 

' 9hach^ . (okiU, 



Latin, can-is, Greek, kvwv. 
** corn-is. 
** ca4-ere. 



Tribd Seribs. 

The letters B» P> axe employed for one another in the Turkish dl« 
elects. Thus, for 

bouZf , . they say . mouzy ice. 

boinuZj . , «« « ^ moinuZy a horn. 

Bahhnumt^ • ^ Mahmoud (a name.) 

mickiky . . t* t« pichik, a cat. 



of Iht city of /raU«, derifsd ftsie His neighboariof Mlt-mi 
lis fsfy neqsmit in Gresk end Lstin; ss^ 9frpo; 



1. Hteestbsi 

2. Tills 
lu, salt Jfcc 

I. Osmpsis Iks Gsnasa tend sod tli« EngUsb Aoimd. 



miiisSi 
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The loot of tbt LtCin f§ha,^m b6«i," » Iband m fiHafonie M 
•imI in the Fkendi fen. So also muiMioiw imUwroi. miglhi be cilod 
whm FiipetfarBandBteV. 



FOUKTH SiBtlS. 

In all langaaget dim if • antaal and wy ftoqueiil obnge between 
LandR. Tbn^ 



Greek, 




fire, 


Russian, 


pyl. 






a acomge, 


Latin, 


fiageUum. 


tc 




•lily, . . 


«( 








a title, . 


French, 


titrt. 


M 




anepiatle, 


44 




f« 




a chapter. 


44 




44 


ajpostobu. 


an aposUe, « 


44 




44 


ulmuf, , 


an elm, • 


44 





ThiB Japaneae, in tbe greater part of tlieir piovineea, eannot pronoonee 

L, but use R in its stead, while with the Chinese the case is directly the 
reverse. 

The vowel that is found between two consonants in the root often 
disappears, and the two consonants then follow in immadiate ancceaaaon. 

Greek, ;^«jodr76j, , German, kralzcn. 
KOAtLTTTUt . " klopfen. 

IV. OF TH£ AFFILIATION OF IJiNGUAGES. 

I. It is a coiniiiOii but very great error, to represeni languages as pro- 
ceeding from one another in a kind of perpendicular hne of descent, one 
tongue diaappearing in order to make wajr for another. 

IL Tbe tnii doctiino repnMita all langnagea aa moving on, aide by 
inde, from one common aouiice, aome developing themaelTea and attain* 
ing to maturitjr at an earlier, otheia at a later period, but all porraing aa 
onward and aimnltaneona course, and no one of the number proceeding 
from or produced by the other. 

III. It must be borne in mind, however, that we are here sjicaJvingr of 
separate and distinct languages, such as the Sanscrit, the Greek, the 
Latin, Qennan, dec., and not of such as are merely eomipt diaketa of 
aome parept tongue, or, in other woids, that aame tongne rei^ipeailiy 
in an altered and moito baibanraa foim. Thns, Ibe BtUn, Fieaebi 
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flptiiiiby tod PwfogiMie m oalf , k ttrieiiiM, m mmy Mnrapl dia- 
leeto of the parent Lttin $ md yet, «l tha tiaie tinM, tliey siy trahr 
nid to possess an aftliatkm among themaelviw. 

IV". This affiliation between the Italian, French, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese, will serve to explain what we moaii by ailiiiation in the case of 
the I lido- Germanic tongues. As tiie former all sprang from one com' 
mon source, the Latin, and have pursued an onward routA, aide by side, 
so the Zend, the Seaacrit, the Gfeek,,the Iiatin» the Geniian» and othai 
Indo-Gennaiik tonguea, have aU 

losti and bave aD panaad Rrolaa aide by aide with eaah btiher, aoma af 
tliem attaininf to an airiy, otbeia to a lalo matoiitjr. To qiiole tlio 
ffw^bU language of Ofidi 

** Fades non mnOus una. 
Nee dherMa tameftf quaUtn deeei euc Mromm*** 

V. OF THE. INDO-GERMANIC TONGUES. 

I. The term Indo-Germanic is applied by philologists to the y^roup of 
nations extending from India» along cential Asia, and throughout the 
Continent of Europe. 

II. This group, more strictly speakmg, is divided into six principal 
fiMOdiliea, the JndiaMv Ptrmn^ GraahBmnan, SOawmU, and Celtic. 

IIL An Ihe lapgoagea ooming under the general appellation of Indo^ 
Gemanie, whether in India, Peraia, or Europe, and whether considered 
with reference to their stmcture or phraeeolo^, are originilly identical ; 

Ihat to say, they are composed of the uame primitiye rOOta, which the 
influence of climate, of national pronunciation, and of logical combina- 
tions, has in various degrees effected and modilied. 

IV. Before entering, however, more fully into the analogies between 
these tongn^ we wiU give a brief sketch of each language, in order 
that the pointa of leeaa^falance between them may be more clearly woc 
dtiffitftffd 

INDIAN LANGUAGES. 

I. At the head of these is to be placed the Sanseritf the sacred idiom 
of the Brahmins, and the common source of all the languacrcs of India. 
Ita name means " complete,*' »* perfect," or " altogether hm&hed,'* from 
jaai, '^altogether,'* and Jjtte, **done and hence ia equivalent to the 
Latin Mfifaelicf.^ 

n. Hue very name Sanacrit^ ia one among many proofs of the higfi 
ai^uity of the language ; for if it ptetdy point to an antecedent ataf 

I. Wilkm^t StaucrU Grammart p. 1. — BofPt YergUtcktwU Gremmatikf p. iv* 
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of tiM a quottioQ, ite m ytt dio kiigaige had not bscoiM 

conpletely ••Ctltd, ud if, m bu bMO weU ascttteinad, tha moat pon- 
tivG literary monuments cany baek the Sanaerit, ia ita actoai fonn, to 

more than fifteen centuries before our era ; for how loog a period araat 
it have existed prior to this, m a lluctuatinsr and changing state, before 
it (inally settled down into an established loogue, and became entitled 
to the appellation of completely formed !" 

in. The Sanaedt has an alphabet of fifty characters ; but, upon ex- 
nipiiig thair pofran with aomt degiae of caia, the numbv of a^ 
tkdalioni may bo ladncod to tw«Blj<oigM, namolyt fivo ▼owala, and 
taraiitf4hiao cooaonaiita.* 

nr. Santcrit iMMittB are of tfarae gendeia^ maaenlme, lamtninOy and 
m uii r. 1 a. V iuivw liirce numbers, singular, dual, and plural, and they 
are dtolmable tliroug'i eiglit cases in earh iiuinbcr • 

V. The names of the cases arc, the nominative, vocative, dative, ac- 
cusative, ablative, locative, insUuuienial, and genitive. The force of 
these will be explained more fully hereafter. 

VL Tha Sanscrit wb haa two voices, the active and passive , but 
dia actvra voice haa two fonnai one with the ordinary transitive meaning, 
and the olhar wi& a lalleziva or intmnaitiTo force, indicating diat aome 
action ia esetted on tha agent himadf, or for hia advantage or dlaadfan* 
tage. Una latter foim ia analogooa to the middle Toice in Graek. 

VII. The mooda in Sanscrit are five in number, the indicative, poten- 
tial, imperative, prccalivc, and coiulitional. Besides these, there occur 
in the Vcdas fragments of ttiothtr mood, which the grammarians terra 
Uty and which corresponds to the Greek subjunctive. 

VIII. The indicative has six tenses, namely, a present, three preter- 
. ila, and two futurea. The conjugations are ten. 

IX. The ayntax of the Sanscrit is aimple and logical, and the facility 
in coppoonding worda, which the language ao abundantly afibrda, opana 
one of the wideat fielda imaginable for the cnltore of poetry. Hence 
poetic writing enjoyed a decided aacendency during all the four agee of 
Indian literature. The primitive and relui ous epoch, marked by the 
Vedas, was soon followed, about the time of the heroic ages, by the laws 
of Menu, the Pouranas, or Annals of Mytiioiogy, and the jgrigantic poems 
of Xiamayan and Mahabharat^ which celebrate, the one the .conqueat of 

1. Thorn preteuUed pbilologists wbo regard Uienombcr of alphabetical characters 
in the Ssnserit as a proof or tbe modem oHfln of the language, sppear to fbrmt that 

thpv nrr thtis adducinjj an argument in ftvour of the vory sule ^vhlfh they seek to op- 
poov. For if tbe appeliaiioo of *' Banscrii ' was only given to (h« tongue in qnesiioa 
after ft was completely fbrmsd, llow many eenterles must it bivs exlBtsd befbie Ita 

alphabet was modernized by this large increase ofrharacters I 

Wdkim's aaiutcrU (irainmarf p. 30 and 121, stq.—Mopf, VergUicktryU Granf 

wuaikt p. 017, scq. 
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Ceylon, the other a contest between two dynasties, and the authors of 
which poems, at oace bards and philosophers, appear like two majestic 
figures, the rivals and contemporariea of Homer. Soon after this suc- 
ceeds the elegant and polished era, a short period antecedent to Vur- 
gy, when Jajradevis prodaeed his pacUxal elegies, and Galidasas his 
beautifol pcien of the Saooimtak. After these comineiieed Che deeline 
of the language, which shews itself more and more in all enbse^enl pro*> 
dueUonsJ 

X. The Sanscrit has ceased to he a spoken tongue, and is now studied 
in India as the Greek and Latin are with us. i^ven when in a living 
state, however, and at the period, too, of its greatest extension, it was 
only spoken by the privileged classes. The main body of the people 
MHployed what was called the Pracrity that ie, the natural*' or ** spoils 
taneous** tongue. Thia Pracrit contained the same elements as the San- 
scrit, but nnder a rode and nncnltivated foim, and difouig in each lo- 
caU^. 

XI, Another Isnguage, more cultivated than the Pracrit, namely, the 
Pali, and which was spread formerly throughout the south of India, was 
adojjtcd hy the sect of the Buddhists, wlio, expelled by the Brahmins 
from their native land, carried beyond the Ganges into Thibet, and also 
into China, their dogmas, traditions, and literature, as presenred in their 
sacred books. 

Xn. Of the medflm dialects of Mia, which hsTe arisen iiom the in- 
tenningting of the ancient idiom with the languages of Tarions races as 
bnmgl^ itt bj conqneat, we need only briefly speak. The most widely 
extended of tbese^is the Htndootianee, which, originating on the banks 

of the Indus, from the fusion ol the Sanscrit, and Arabic, has eventually 
established itself throughout all the Mogul empire and all Mohammedan 
India. The Bengalee, peculiar to the banks of the Ganges and to the 
worshippers of Brahma, has deviated least from the primitive language 
of the comitn The Makraita tongue in the north of the peninsula, the 
nmmU and Telmga along the southern coasts, and the Maldman in 
ibe isles of the same name, are the moat important of thoee that remain, 
and are an in a greater or less degree derivatiyes from the Sansdil, or, 
more conectly speaking, the Pracrit tongue.* 

PERSIAN LANGUAGES. 

I. The Persian family has for its primitive type the Zend^ the sacred 
idiom of the magi, the language of Zoroaster, which, issuing from tho 
same parent source as the Sanscrit, spread itself over the eastern port 

1. Eicknff, p. SBL 
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of Aiit» aiBODg Um wonhippeiB of Ibe and ImIimii prBMnred Ibr 
w in tho vahttUe fintgncDli that remdii of flw 2Seiid-Avosta.i 

II. The Zend wm tn me among the aaeicnt Pernana, aa the JVUm, 

anolher idiom intcnuiiiglLd with Chaldee, was spoken by llie Medcs and 
Panhiaus. More niasculinc and more concise than the Sanscrit, but less 
\aned in their termmations, these two languages, appropriate<3 to^varllke 

Uibety were wxitten ia oaneiform charactaia before haviog special aipba^ 

bet?. 

III. The Uieoij of Raak attempU to ozplam tiie origin of the Zend 
and Sanaeiit hf a bold and inganiona bjpodiaaia. Aecocding to thio 
wxitar, tfao Scythian race had apraad thamaalfea, at a femote poiod an* 
teeadent to all poaitiTe histovy, over the whole of Nocthem and Central 

Asia, and had possessed themselves of India. The Japhetic race, how- 
ever, ativuiiced subsequently into India from tlic eastern part of Persia, 
conquered ihe northern and more central parts of the former country, 
and drove the Scythian hordes towards the southern coasts, where the 
xemnants of the race are still, at the present day, distinguished by the 
dadtness of theur colour from the compaiatiTeiy iairar hue of the Brah- 
mina. Out of the Jaf^ic language wen framed} aocoiding to Raak^ 
the Sanacrit and Zand*' 

IV. The Zend and the Pehlvi weie diaplacedi about the conuneneo* 
ment of our era, by the Pcrai, a dialect of the aame family, which, after 
being restricted for a long period to Persia proper, where it perfected 
itself more and more, became eventually, under the dynasty of the Sas- 
sanides, the dominant idiom of the whole em;iire. It preserved itself 
pure and unaltered until the period of the Mohammedan invasion, when, 
from a union of the Arabic with the national idiom, aroae ^ modem 
Persian. 

y. The modem Permit notwithatanding ita double origin, which 
plaeaa it in the aame relation to the Zend aa that in which the Enghah 
atanda to the German, ia nevertheleaa ^iatingoidiad by coneiaeneaa and 

force, and full of grace and poetic t|nrit The monumenta erected by 

its writers, the Sdiahnameh of i'lidausi, and the Gulistan of Saadi, give 
it a high literary importance, and plainly show what it is still able to ac- 
complish. Enriched at one and the same time by Arabic and Indian 
roots, the terminations of which it abridges, simple and clear in its syn^ 
tax, expressive in ita compounds, it is with good leaaon regarded aa the 
moat poliahed language of modem Asia, 
yi. Around the Peraian are grouped, at diataneea more or leaa re> 

1. By tbe Zend-Avosta are meant i he sacred writiofrs of Ibe early Persians, in which 
llMivligioiierZoioaslar iasetlbrilL Tlie woik was llfit mads lai0W& to Boiope by 

Anquptil 

2. (/«t^r das JiLUr und die Echlheit der Zendsprache, |}erUa, 1^6. 
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mote, certain rude and barbarous idioiiis, such as the AJgltan, spoken 
in the kingdom of Caboul ; the Belmitche, on ilie confines of India ; the 
Kourde, among tiie mountaineers of Persia ; and, finally, the tongue of 
ibe Ossctes, in the range of Caucasus, which is the most remarkable of 
all, as affording indubitable traces of the gieat m%ration of Indian cotn- 
monitiea into Euiope. 

VIL JBefore leaving tfaia snbject it is impoitant to temaikt that cbe 
modem Persian contains not only Sanscrit, but a large number also of 
Zend roots, a fiict .whi<ih at once OTcrtfarows the opinion tiiat the Zend 
was never a spoken language, but merely brought in ai^ a sacred idiom 
from India. 

GRJECO-ROMAN LANGUAGES. 

I. The Thracian, or Grseco- Roman family of languages, divides itself 
into four branches, the Phrygian, Greek, Etmscan, and Latin. 

II. The first or Phrygian branch is that compiisbg the langnagesy 
now extinct, that were formerly spoken in Asia B£nor by the Phrygians^ 
Trojans, Lydians, and in Europe by the Tliracians and Macedopjans : 
languages which now exist only in proper names (but which names are 
sulTicicut to eslabli&h the liidiaii afHIiation of these tongues), and also in 
soine fragments intermingled with the particular dialect of the Arnauts 
of Albania. 

III. The second, or Greek, comprehends the Pelasgic idioms, or, in 
other words, the language of that active and intelligent race which peo- 
pled Theesaly, Epirus, the coasts of Italy and Asia Minor, and the con- 
tinent and islands of Greece, and from the bosom of which sprang the 
Hellenesr who gave to Europe the most beautiful of its languages.1 

rV. Tlie Greek, considered generally, is remarkable for its melody, 
for the abuiiddiice of its inflexions, for the delicate shades of meaning 
marked by the tenses of the verb, for its clear and highly logical syntax, 
and its richness and facility in compounding. In this last-mentioned re- 
spect, as well as in the fulness of its terminations, no language in the 
world approaches more closely to the Sanscrit than the Greek. 

y. The third branch is that of the Etruscans or Rhaseni, of whows 
earlj history and of whose language so Teiy little is known. As far as 
an opinion may be ventured, the origin of the race was a triple one, Pe- 
lasgic, Lydian, and Celtic, and their idiom, known only by some monn- 
raental inscriptions, which have never been satisfactorily elucidated, par- 
took, in all probabihty, of the features of the Pelasgic, Lydian, and Cel- 
tic tongues. 

1. Tbe idanliiy efthe Ptfasgle and HcUsoie lacss Is now fenenlly s^nowledied 
by scbolais. 
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VL The fourth branch in that of the Osci or Ausones, and of many 
other, if not all, of the jLiihan cornrriTinities, the gradual blendint'" of 
which with one another and with the Greek produced liie Latin tongue. 
This Ust-menlaoiMd tongue, concise and eoergeiic, more Indian ia iU 
nbeiiDce than eren tke Qimkf Imt htm rmtd m its terminations, and 
lets pliint in tbm combauog of words, ondeiwank mwrndk cbongoo bofovo 
h ooqniMd an ooUlitiihod ehmeler, on ofont which onfy took pfeco tboat 
tho eommnnoomoiit of the Chiiiliui em. 

VII. Tho Raotie Lathi, or Iho idiom afiokon hf Uio' lower oiden of 
the people and by the soldiers in the military colonies, and which subse- 
quently became more and more altered by invasions from the north, tud- 
ed at \nnt by transforminir u^olf into various secoiidaiy jcliuins, which, 
adopted by the new conquerors of liome, have prevailed since that period 
nnder the names of the Italian, Frpneh, Spoaiah, and Poctagaeee, thiough- 
out all the south of Emopo. 

Ylli. Tho Wolochitni apoken in o oonior of Ttnitej in Europe, mtj 
elio ho lo g a id od aoo fiagnMatof tho Lotin, which, bj^ito odmiitoro with 
tho MoveniCt hat ■■■oaiod a ionn quitopocalttf to itoelf, bat whidi pro* 
ante to tho now bat little ciiteo,oad pooeonoe, ifanoforo, bat littlo 
interest.* 

GERMAN LANGUAGES. 

I. Tho Qonnan nco^ spread over tho whole of Northern Eteopo, ap- 
peals to hare been divided origbally into aeroial laige txibee, the spoken 
idbms of which constitato five great biaachee, tho ToutonlC) Saxon, 
Anglo-Saaon, Norman, and Gothic. 

II. Hie first of these, comprising the nations of Southern Germany, 
produced the High-German, the monuments of which can be traced back 
to the eighth century of our era, and which was spoken at the courts of 
the Franc and Saxon kniL:?, until it was s\iperseded at the former by the 
Romanco tongue, and at the Utter by the Allemannic, which last wao 
die poetic idiom of the Minnesingers and of the Nibelongenlied. At 
laat, team the impnleo given by tho wiitmgs of Lather, in the siscteenth 
eentoiy, arose the modem Germsn, so conspicaoas as a rich, pictoxasqno, 
and energetic tongue. If due language has lost that variety of termi- 
nations which once brought it mUn so close an approximation with the 
Chneek and the Sanscrit, if its conjugation is too restricted, and its peri- 
ods are too complicated, jt has, at the same time, however, an incontest- 
able advantage over all modern tongues in the exact derivation of its 
words, in their almost unlimited composition, and, above all, in tho toiio* 

1. Jfe/nor, WaUtchifcki SpraehUkre, Wieo., 1788. 
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accent, which, resting inrariably on each radical syllable, imparts to the 
Gennan an inteUflctaal type, wiaicii no other idiom poBseaaes to the tanio 
^k|^ee* 

in. The second bimchi thil of Weetem Gemiaiijr, eomfnieee the old 
hmuhQerman or Skaumf fiom which hie arieen the petoie tt pieaeiit pie- 
vjiffiog along the (temin boiden, the FriMon^ which m now eitbet, on 
(he borders of HoHand, and the NeiktfUmdi whieh, TemamiBf in an «>> 

cohtrated state in the Flemish dialect, has, on the other hand, become 
in Holland a national and literary idiom. 

IV. The third branch, a mixture of almost all the rest, was formed in 
England by the union of the Saxons, the Jutes, and the Angles, to whom 
were added, at a subaeqaent period, the Danes. Thus arose the Anglo- 
Saxon, the earliest monnmenta of which dale from the eighth century of 
our era, and which langnage, rixrat three cenlariea Jater, comhiniBg in 
its tnm with the oU French himq^ m by the Norman eonqaeat, gave 
biitii to the English tongue. 

y . Tlie frarth branch, that of Northern G erm a ny or SeandinaTia, gaye 
birth to the Old Norman, the sacred language of the Edda, superseded 
afterward by the Norwegian or Icelandic, in which the Scalds composed 
their sagas. This last-nicntioncd idiom also fell into disuse about the 
fifth century of our era, and from it arose the Swedish and Danish, two 
. homages intimately connected with each other, which to the force and 
legnlaiitjr of the German add a peculiar deamess and conciaeneaa of 
their own, and the cnltnve of which ia hi from being neglected. 

y I. The fifth branch, focm^ fron ^ eopqnerhig nations which cor- 
ered Eaatem Germany, but the dialecta of all of whom are now extinct, 
is known to us merely by the Msso-Gothic, some fragments of which 
are preserved m the Bible of Ulphilas. This precious monument of the 
fourth century, the most ancient that remains to us of the German idi- 
oms, displays to us, in its rich grammatical forms, the common bond that 
united these idioms to one another, and shows, at the same time, the 
aiBliation, no less intimate and real, which connecta them ail with the 
Latin, the Greek, and the Sanscrit. 

SLAVONIC LANGUAGES* 

I. The SlaTome family, which oecopiea the eastern part of Europe, 

divides itself into but three branches, which may be denominated the 
Strviani Tr.hekhe, and Lettan, 

n. The first of these comprehends the eastern Slavi, whose language 
waa the old Slavonic, employed, about the commencement of the ninth 
century, in the writinga of Cyrill, who was also the inventor oi their al- 
phabet This old Skv^oic haa given birth to atvenl dialecta^ atiliuaed 
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m lilviu and Servia, but it has become ati ecclesiastical and dead lan- 
guage m Russia, where ii has been superseded, in all the ordinary rcla»- 
liOM of iUe, by tbe Mussum^ wbich only diHem from it, bowever, ill 
tome small degree. 

UL TIm KuMiaQ kago*^ but httim known bejrond the precincto of 
tl»l «iiipnrd» jkUfdm wHi, howwrer, either to the Greek or tbe Gennen in 
IIm ebondmce of ite ioote»the ngukiity of ite derivmtionei or the heppj 
combination of wonla, whfle, on the other handy it enrpesaee the lattef 
in aweetncas and harmony. Around the Rtissian are grouped, with e 
astalogy, the Sertiiin, Crvafian, and U'l/iii^, spokea the Siavi 
01 ih© Turkish and Austrian provinces. 

IV. The second branch, that of the western Slavi, comprehejids the 
BoktmMMf foimerlj a cultivated tongue, and of which the Slavaquef in 
Hnngeiy» is e rude dialect, the Poluk, the Wende, and the Sarabian, the^ 
two latter of which ramein etiU in an nncnlti? ated elate. 

y. The third hrtnch» very different in ite chaieeter from the othex 
two, which it in ett probahility preceded, is that of the central Sim, 
whoee ptimitiTe idiom, the Pruex^^ is now entirely extinct The Liik- 
MtmittH, howeyer, and the Lettony spoken at the present day in Lithuania 
and Courland, still offer to the consideration of the philologist the most 
inlerestnig subjects of comparison with the olhor Siavouic dialects, whose 
clenientar}' forms they reveal to our view, as weU aa with the Sanscrit, 
with which tboy appear immediately connected. 

CELTIC LANGUAGES. - 

I. This ancient iiinily, which we hiTO resenred for the end of the fist, 
9M haying been the first that was separated, and, consequently, the farthest 
removed from its Aaiatic source, is divided into two blanches, the Gae- 
lie and Cymrie. 

II. The Gaelic branch, that of the pure Celts, who fled to the north- 
em part of England and to Ireland, is marked by frequent aspirations, 
by a scarcity of terminations, and by the monotony of its combinations, 
which leads to the supposition that there were earlier flexions than those 
which have reached us. This language, after having attained to a con* 
eiderable degree of culture, still exists, in some obscuie degree, in the 
Irish and the mountaineer-Scotch. 

III. The Cymric branch, that of the Celto-BelgaB, known at a later 
period by the name of Bretons, is remarkable for its moveable articula- 
tions and its close aflSnity to the Latin, the result of the Roman sway. 
It rem{^ins in two popular dialects at liic present day, the WcUh in £ng« 
kiid, and the Bas-Breton or Breyzad in France. 
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Such arc the lanfruages fhat compose the Indo-Germanic group, and 
to an examination of the analogies between which we will now devoto 
the remainder of this volume. We have omitted, in the enmneration 
■boTO given, the Basque tongue, spoken in the southwestern pait of £a* 
zope, md tb» Finnidi diatocU in the northeast. The mtton is, because 
th^ prosent a physiognomy too difleient fiom that of all the languages 
we have just been considering to admit of their being ranked in the same 
class with them. . It may be observed, however, that the Finnish dialects . 
bave borrowed many words from the German and Slavonic, while the 
Basque, iiutvviLhstanding its African origin, displays many points of con- 
tact with the Celtic and Latin. ^ 

YL INDO-GEKMAJSIC ANALOGIES. 

I. In conducting the present inquiiy» we wilt first torn oar attention 
to the interchange of sounds, consonants as well as vowels, traceable in 
words etymologic ally corresponding to each other in the Sanscrit and its 

European and Oriental sister tongues. 

II. It is highly probable that, in all languages, only the simple vowels 
a, 1, and u primarily existed, and that all other vowoh arose out of these 
three elementary sounds by mixture, or, in some instances, by their mu- 
tual influence when placed in close proximity to each otherin the same 
word and in successive syllables.' 

III. In Sanscrit, the short vowels a, i, and « only are represented by 
distinct characters ; and if we consider the extreme accuracy with which, 
in the D6v&n&gari alphabet, all the varying articulations of the human 
voice are expressed, we are driven at once to the conclusion that, in the 
age when that alphabet was invented to fix the various sounds and com- 
binations of sounds occurring in the Sanscrit language, the latter pos- 
sessed lio other short vowels but these * 

IV. It is even remarked by a recent writer,'' that, in the vernacular 
Idioms now current in India, he never was able to detect any sounds sim- 
ilar to the Italian short e and o in the pronunciation of natives from aU 
the different provinces of India. ^ 

v. In the Gothic, the short < and o are in like manner wanting, and 
the short German e corresponds to a, t , and u of the former tongue. 
Thus, fotfaltha, in Gothic, we have in German {iek) falU ; and for the 
Gothic giba, the correspondiiig form in German is (ich) gebe, 

1. Eir.hqK p. 24, seq. 

2. PoUfEtymologische Forschunfeny p. I. 

3. Pott, I. c— /oMmsl ^ EdmeaUm, No. tt^ p. Ml.— Bcnv VtrgUkliaia§ Qnm- 

matik, p. 3. 

i. Coiifntl Yana Kennedy ^ ResearchtSf <k.c., p. 
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SANSCRIT AND TEUTONIC. 

I. For tlio Sunenl long « tlis Oodiie Ins almott tlmgrt liMf tlM 
long • bdsg cDtMjr wanting in this latter tongue. In coalnetMnMy 
howvfer, thw long o beeomaa ehoit n. Somettmety in Golfak, long # in 
found to correspond to the Sanscrit long a, at, for exampki in the geni- 
tive piufdl of the masculine and neuter. 

II. For t and t in Sanscrit, the Gothic has I and et, which last is ev- 
erywhere equiTalent to i, and m the old High-German appears as such. 
In the modem German this old s is most commonlj changed to ei. Thus, 
mem in Germani mema the Oothie genitive, min in old High-Gennan. 

III. At a geneial mle, the i as a final vowel diiappeaxa entiraljr in 
Ganaao, and moot eommODlj tn Latin. Thna, 

Sanscrit. Grkbk. Latin. Gothic. 



pari, irepi, per^ fair* 

upon, vnip, mtper, ufar* 

Mfili, hrif ncnf, mni. 



IV. Wherever a final i occurs in Gothic and old High-German, it is, 
in fact, only a mutilated sound remaining from what was onginaily j fol- 
lowed hy a vowel. Thus, the Gothic hari (ezercitum) is mutilated irom 
harja. The Sanscrit would require here toyo-My and the Zeody meet* 
ing the Oennsn hslf waji would be Aai>M« 

V. For the Sanscrit H and u the Gothic has whi^h is for the most 
part short. Amoog the ^w examples, on the iotfaer band, that exist 
of the long u, the following may be cited as giving the parent sonice of 
awell-kiiown English term. Thus, in Sanscrit we have dhrtt, to stand 
firm," whence comes dhruva, " tiim," " cerUm," "iriic;" and in old 
High-Geriiiiiii it ucn, *' to coniide." 

VI. For the Sanscrit diphthongs e (formed from a-^i) and d (formed 
from a'\'U) the Gothic has ai and ou, which, like the Sanscrit, are of 
one ^Uable, and most prohably were pionomiced as I and 6. ThnSy 
compare the Gothic iam i m a (edificemns) with the Sanscrit b'anima 
(simus), and the Gothic ficiuw-f C* of a son*') with the Sanscrit nmd-9p 
which has the same meaning. In the old High*Gennan these diph- 
thongs appear as i and but are to be still regarded as equivalent re- 
spectively to a-^i and a-)-i». Just as in Latin we have amtmus from 
amdimusj and hts from hous (J3ovs) ; where the u cliauges before a vowel 
to V, as in boviM, bovem. Compare, in farther illnstration of this poin^ 
the foiU>wiiig t 
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Sanscsit. Ctencio. Old High-Gibiuv. 

tkarhnm (etmusX fiurmmOf tarhnig, 

khkyas (his), Iftotm, Hm, 

% Consanant^ehanges, 

I. The German family of languages are influenced, as regards the in- 
terchange oi consonants, by a remarkable law, according to which they 
change, with reference to the Greek, Latin, and, under certain restric- 
tions, tiie Sanscrit and Zend, Unucs into aspirates, as, for example, put- 
tiDg h for kf ik for /, / for p ; giving tenues for mtiia^ as t for (2, p for 
hy and kfoTg; and, finaUyi media for aspiiatea, as g for Xt ^ ^< and 
J foxfJ 

it The following table will show these changes inove clearly, as well 
as those which take place in the old Higk-Geiman. - 



Sanscrit. 


Greek. 


Latin. 


UOTHIC. 


r\ TT r>i__ 






peSf pedrUf 






fanekanf 




m 


TZ ^ 


etiif* 




irAeof, 


pUnuif 


/WW* 


901. 






paier. 






• 


^ep, 


gupeVf 


ufaTt 








frangcre^ 


brikan, 


pr'echan. 


bkug-y 




frui, frucius, 


hi ukoiif 


pruchon. 


hhrdtrf 




frater^ 


brotharj 


pruoder. 


bkri, 






bairOf 


piru. 


bkrUf 








prawa? 






capuit 


hmbiikf 


houpU, 


ivam (Noiii.)| 


re, 




(An, 


iu. 


lent (Ace.), 




is- Aim, 


ihana, 


din. 


trofOi (N. pL M.), 




ireSf 


ikreU, 


dri. 


antarHf 




alter^ 


dflthOTy 


andar. 


dantcL-m (Acc.), 


bdovT-a, 


dcntetiif , 


thuntu-Sy 


Zand, 


dmu ( N. du), 




duo, 


tvaiy 


Tuene. 


dakskmdf 




dextrat 


tathsvOf 


z'esawa. 


uda. 






vatOf 


wazar. 




















tor* 


madhu^ 











1. Grimm, Daiticke Grammaiik, p. 664.— Z^opj?, VergUichmde Grammatik, p 71^ 

3. The £iigii8ii " brouf' closely resembles the Sanscrit. 
4 OanparB English *'m<w^'* a drink. 
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kunihSf 


hund. 


















MUfdm 






'1 W 




























dasarif 




decent^ 




z'than. 




' r ' 






ckan. 




yivoc. 


re nils, 




chuni. 










chniu. 











































UL Thit Liffaniiiisa li^guage hu tUowed tfaa eonaotunti to xetain 
UmIt aneient plac6i» aluioat withoat any ehange. The only altmtum 
that occuiv is the subatitatioii of the temte§ for the Sanaerit aspirated 
tenueSf and of the media for the aspirated media. Thus, 



liiTiKfAMAN. Sanscrit. 



raia-8 


("awheel"), 


raMa-« & wagon*'). 




(" I wiU be"), 






(*« who"), 




i»m 


(« I give")* 


dadamL 




(" a maatei**). 




jMidU 


(" 


panchatL 


lry« 


(« ihree'^), 


irayas (N. pi. M ). 


keiuri 


(••four"), 


ehatvaras (N. pi. M.). 


kcLwirtas 


("the fourth"), 


chalurlha-s* 


szdka 


C'^abough"), 


sdkhd» 



lY. The following table showf a atrikmg similarity between the Zend 

and the Golliic, m cerLain loLtcrs aduuUiMg an aspirate before them, and 
thus departing from the tenuis of the root. In Zend this lemaik applies 
principally to seuuTowelsi and so also in Gotiuc^ Thua, 

GoTBio. Zend. Sanscrit. 

thri (" three," the root), Mn, tri, 

thus to thee"), ikwai^ lee. 

fia (inaep. prep.), fro, pn, 

1. Fromitefoot#e»,**tekafit.* 
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frijo '"I love"), , a/nnomt,* prhmrni, 

ahve^ ziver*^), d/s^ op (root). 

T. Ffequently, however, we have flections^ or grammatical additiona, 
wliicti do not obey the laws regulating the interchange of consonants, 

but remam true to the primitive sound. Thus, the old High-German re- 
tains the original t in the third person singular and plural ; as, for ex- 
an^ple, kapef, "he has," and hapent, " they have ;" with which compnrc 
the Latm habci and habent. The Gothic, on the other hand, has habaith 
and haJband. So, also, in the participle present, and in that of the paa* 
sive Toice, the old High-German adheres to the f , aa Jkopenler, hapeteff 
whereaa the Gothie, tmder the influence of the n that precedea» biinga 

gen. kakmdau; MotlA, gen. Aoiatdir. 

SANSCRIT AND GREEK.* 

1. Vowel-changes. 

1. The abort vowels a, t, 1^, in Sanscrit, generally correspond to the 
Crieek a, (, V. The Greek langaage baa aeldom aubatitnted these three 
voweb one Ibr another ; but ita two sfaoit Towela, e and o, have each their 
ahire of ibe pmrinee which in Sanaerit ia left to the a aolefy. The fol- 
lowing eiamplea may aenre to throw aome light upon thia anbje^. 

L Sanaerit a coxze^nding to a in Greek. 

1. liiroolt. 





SANaCBIT. 


Gbuk. 


labh 


(" to take**), 


AAB, loftSaiw, 


das 


(" to bite"), 


AAK, ddxvu. 


dam 


(" to tame"), 


A AM, doftdci. 


tan 


(«* to extend"), 


TAN, Tovvo. 


han 


(" to kill"), 




apa 


(" off," ''from"), 


» < 

urro. 


asm 


(" a tear"), 


daKpv. 




(" a hundred"), 




a 


(negative prefix), 


d-. , 




%, ill lenfUfMlMNM, 


suffixes, &e. 



aSf the termination of the accusative case of the plural number of 
mascnline words, the crude forms of which end in a consonant, corre- 
sponding to the Greek ac in Xeovr-ag, <fec. 



1. I blMs,** fhm the Ssiieerlt root pri, to fove," whh thepreposhkm a preAxed. 

5. The Zend afs and Sanscrit ap denote " water," nnd the Gothic rnrm is explained 
by the itequeni change or p inio lor which the law that regulates the interchoDge 
oreoiMOEtants requires k. Oonnpare the Latin atfua. 

3. Pott, EtymoL Forsrh p. im.—Jrmrrra! of Education,'So.20,p,t1$^9tq^mhBn 
en able aUrtraot ia gtvea by Bobcd or ^t oi ibe Cr«riiutn work. 
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wdtn is in Sanicrit tbe tmmiiMtioii of a number of substantives, de- 
lived horn TertMl rootB> uid geiMiiUy denoting the reeok of the 
action implied by the veib ; ei» gmuMoi (nom. gdsnma)^ bii(h»" 
torn tbe lool g§mt to bc^get,'* to pKodnce ;'* knmu» (nom. 
Aemui), an action," ** a deed»'* whether good or evil, horn the 
rootibi,**todo.'* To thit termination eonreeponda the Greek anf- 
iix 'fio, gen. -fiarog ; as in opa^a, " a spectacle," "anything seen," 
from opdu^ to see ;" i^fta and Jt^a, "a tie," irom dcu, to 
bind," " to tie," &c. 

on is in Sanacht the termination of the crude form of the numcr- 
ala for £ve» leren^ ei^t, nine, and ten, pancAan, saptm, ashtan, 
na«a% datan. The corresponding Greek nmnerala have dropped 
tbe final n, and three of them, lirro, hfviit, and d^ao, bave fe> 
tained the o, while nimt and haru^ have kepi it only when placed 
in composition before other parte of apeech ; as, ^rainjg, 6kt^ 

II. Sanacrit a corresponding to e in Greek. 

L ik rooft. 



Sanscrit. 


G 


REEK. 


pat to fall"). 


nET, 




pack ("to cook"), 






ad (" to eat"), 


£A, 




tap (" to be hot"), 


TE«I>, 




taksk to build"), 




rearoiyy. 


Mi C<near**)> 




M. 


pmi ("aromfd"), 




mpL 


aAam (**I"X 




ty6. 


hi/as (" yesterday"), 







2. In tenmnationty du;. 

o, the augment of several forma of tbe preterit tenae in Sanadit, 
*haa in Greek become e. 

at in Sanacrit ta the termination of the nominative eaae in the 
plural number of aobitantivea, the erode form of which ends in a 
conaooant, correapondmg to the Greek -sq in At-ovr-e^, <kc. 

III. Sanecrit a coneaponduig to the Greek o. 

1. Jn footf, dice. 
SAiiaoniT. Gaaaa. 
afld ("to go"), OA, 6d-6^, 

(" to go"), IIOA, TTOVf, TTOd-^. 

—————— — — — — — — — -- ' 

I. The iv in ^KTu, is thnn::ht to come from the au in ashtaUy the nomlaatife daai 
%MgU9 me iMk 9Ciavm (iota QGto, iP«U, Stymol. F^seh, 
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pati ( ' * master, ' ' ** husbaod**)», ttooi^, 

MM C« alike,*' <* the mmtr)^ - V»> composition. 
mA C<lie'0> 0r (for MeX 

2. /n tertfUnaiions, 6cc, 

at k in Sanwrit the tennination of the genitive eaa^ aingular of 
anbetantivea, the crude foima of which end in a coqaonanty cor- 
responding to the Greek of in ^^ovr-of, &c. 

Oy aa the tennination of the erode forms of a large number of San* 

sent nouns (substantives, adjectives, participles), corresponds^in 
tiie majority of instances, to o in Greek i as, o^vo, " a horse,*' 
lirTTOf ; vrikOf " a woif," XvKog, 6cc, ^ 

rV. The instances of words in which a Greek c correaponds Lo a in 
Sanscrit are lew in number. The following are some of the 
principal ones : 

Sansobit. Gbuje. 

p€Uy JUT, irtTvo, 

khara (**aaasa"), tdXXoc. 

as, la-Bi. 

teas, ia-na^ Ionic ia-n?* 

2. Consonant-changes* 
1. Gutturals. 

L The guttural letters in Sanscrit and Greek generally correspond to 
each other. Thus, in the case of the Sanscrit A;, we have the root ibf» 

to do," and in Greek xpahfo^ " to accomplish,'' with which may be 
compaied the Latin ereare. So, also, kapSUf *'the head," Gr. tteftA^ 
(Alezandiian luSaXi) ; iajn, ** an ape," Gr. le^mci htmbOf *'a Tase," 
Gr. teifiAoCj dec. 

II. Sonaetimes the guttural in Greek corresponds to a y or t sound in 

Sanscrit ; as, ijCi], Sanscrit root yar (coiapdre tlic Lalm juv-cnis), wliere, 
moreover, the v sound has passed into a /? ; and r/irapf gen. ^iror-of, 
where the Sanscrit has yaknt and the Latin jecur. The old form of 
jeciur is thought to have been jccurt^ {jccurU)^ which would supply the 
link. 

III. Sometimes the Sanscrit k changes to a in Greek. Thqs we 

1. Instances are found also in Gothic ; thus, sibun (S. saptan) ; ^vor (S. tshat* 
9ari);jftm/(S.pantgch); Ac»nnits(S. /tanu) ; 6cc. 
%, JPoM, Stytkol, flortdL voL L, p. 113} voL U., 600. 
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have in Sanscrit, in the case of the interrogative pronouns and particles, 
luts, kaOf 6Lc.f and in Greek the piononiinal roots HOD, ITH, HON, 
wheiiM eoma ir^ev, w^epoct It worthj of lemaik, that « 
^ oeed for ir, howereti not only in Ionic, it Mod, ico^ef , Korepoff dcc.» 
bnl tlio in JEoUe Gveek, the oldeit of the dialectt» and mm ezteiiaivelj» 
too, in thia than in Iomc.> The Latin gu, equiyalent to may alao be 
compared with thia. 

IV. The consonants ksh in Sanscrit answer to f in Greek (wliere the 
-;Eoliuns say ko) \ as, akshdy ** a chariot," Gr u^-uv {(iiis); daksha^ 
** the right," Or. de^-LO^. Sometimes, however, the k is preserved in 
Greek, but the sh changes into a r ; aa, kskinbmiy to destroy," Gr. 
icnVw/ii; rikMka^ a bear," Gr. &pKroc ; with which may be compared 
MfttAdf, " a breast," in Latin pect-iu. 

2. Vaialds, 

L The palatal consonants in Sanscrit are ck and^*, and their reflect- 
ive aapiiatea ekk and jh. Neither of theae aoanda aeema to have exist- 
ed in Gieek or Latin, and, accordingly, we muat expect to find their 
places occupied by dtfiferent letters in each words aa are common to 
either of these lancruages with the Sanscrit. Ck haa often passed over 
iu Laim into 7, and m Greek into 71 or r. Thus, 

Sanscrit. 

ctour four"), Latin ^tMUuor, Gr. riffaapect JEoL nUtvptfm 

jMficAan (*' five**), ^* quinqu^ Gr* irlvre, ir^s 

vocA ("tocair), « wco, Gr. Fewer. 

Tpach (" to cook**X ^ eoguo^ Gr. niTrro, 

cha ("and"), « guc,GT.Te, 

paaehat ('* alter"), " post 

I. The letters of the dental class, the common t and dy with their as- 

pirates, and n, are very extensively used in Sanscrit, and have, for the 
niost part, been jnost rved unchanged in such words as are coiaiiion to 
the Greek and I^tin with the bauscrit. Thus, among others that might 
be cited, 

Sanscbit. 

Ar^ (** to satiate**)^ Greek ripma, ripwojmt. 
tap to warm*'), Latin iefere^ Gr. rifpa^ ashes.*' 
iri (" to cross'*), « Iront, tn^rm, Gr. repfia. 

wrU ("to torn"), « veriere. 

tan ('* to stretch"), Greek rc/uw, Tavvfii. 



1. GahiUh,DkU.^^%mt9tq^etBatL Uloc 
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m 

II. In some instances, the Sanscrit l lm become a in Greek, but re* 
maitis unchanged in Latin. Thus, 

' Saitscbit. 

tMm {** thoQ**), Chr. <n^, Bor. tnd^^ol: ri?, Latin At. 

chatur (" four"), Gr. rtoGapti; Latin quatuor, 

pat (" master," " husband"), Gr. jroat^, Latin poUns, 

III. The inslimces where d has been kept unchained axe veiy frequent. 
The foUowmg ate a few of the number : 

Sanscrit. 

ad ("to eat-') Greek ^i5«, Latin edo. 
dam ("to subdue"), iofidu, Latin d&mcwe, 

da (** to give''), AO, d/du^ Latin do, 

da (**toeut"), da£ayuai, whence ddcf. 

9ad etosU'*), « '£A, ICflpu, Latin Mi{«r<. 

IV. The number of words with which letter has generally been pre- 
served unaltered in all the cognate languages, is also considerable. The 
following may 8er?e as specimens ; 

Sahscrit. 

Mil C< to think"), Chreek HEN, /t^ovo, Latin ffismmt. 

nri ("a man"), « 6v^p. 

nau ("a ship"), " vavc, L^t'm iiavis. 

na$ (" to die"), Latm necare, ncx, Gr. NEK, venpos, dtc 

IL GRAMMATICAL ANALOGIE8.1 

I. Ground-form* 

I. The Sanscrit settles the long-contested question whether the noftt* 
inative is a case, or only the form firom which cases are derived. Jn 
this language there exists a theme ox ground-fofm entirely distinct fimm 
the nominative, and from which the nominative itself is formed by add- 
ing a distinctive termination. 

II. iicfurc vve proceed to describe the manner in which the respective 
cases are formed, it will be imporlmit to make some general rerniirks on 
the end-vowels which connect ibe case- suffixes with these ground-forms 
in different words, and on the points of resemblance or difference, in this 
respect, between the Sanscrit and the other Indo-Germanic tongues. 

III. The three ground-vowels a, i, ic, ai^ai in Sanscrit, as well short 
as long, at the end of the ground-forms of words. The short a is al- 
ways either masculine or neuter, never feminine, and we find n corre- 
sponding a in Zend and Lithuanian. In the German dialects, however, 

1. Moppf VargUickende Grommotik, p. 138, seq. 
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even in the Gothic, this a very seldom appciiis, and in Ae younger dia- 
lects is superseded by u or e In Greek, the o oi the s*:coiid declensiou 
(Xoyo-r) answers to this same a. as was also the case m the earljr Latin, 
libere t^y saiii domtwh* in (he DominatiTe for dominu-s.^ 

IV. The Qxmk maiculines of tint first dedensioii in d-r» together with 
the foaa in 9-(t ptocaeding from them, point al once to the connexion 
betw e en tbemeelvet and the Senaciit maaenline e, while, on the other 
han^ their identitf with the e-steai ia ahown bf the tenninatiOD ov in 
the genitive. So, too, in the compoenda /npeirw^v-r, mudarpiftiKV the 
vowel ti appended to the Toota II&A and TPIB takea the place of the 
Sanscrit a m smulai compounds, where in Greek the o-eound generally 
appears. 

V. The ^hori i, which is of three genders, answers to the same vowel 
in the other Indo- Germanic tongues. In I^alin, howeTer, this t is some* 
timea interchanged with a ; aa, facile for faciliy mare for mari, where 
we maj compare the Sanacrit root ran, ** water.'* In Greek, thia aame 
t ia weakened, for the moat part, before another vowel, into e. 

YL The ahoct u also appears in Sanacrit in the three gendera, like 
the Greek « and the Gothie ». To thia correaponda the Latm » of the 
Ibnrth declenaion. 

VII. The long vowels a, t, u belong in Sanscrit mostly to the femi- 
imie, never to the neuter, very seldom to Liie masculine. In Zend, the 
long final. a is shorleiied in polysyllables. So, also, in Gothic, where 
the Sanscrit feminine stem in a long changes to o long, this o oecomes 
short a in fiectionleas nominatives and accusatives singular. The Latin 
also haa ahortened the old feminine long a in flectionless nominativea 
and aectt8ativea» while the Lithaanian, on the other hand, pxeaervea the 
« in the nominative long* 

Vin. Hie long t appeaia moat frequently in Sanacrit aa the charae- 
teriatic addition for forming the feminine stem. Thna, from mahat 
(<*magnu8*') comes makoH ("magna")- The same thing occurs in 
Zend. The Lithuanian, however, has preserved this i as a feminine 
characteristic in the truest manner, for in this lan!:\Ki(];e an i is added to 
the old participle-suffiz ant ; and thus we have esanl-i she being") and 
bn-Ment'i (" she about to be"). In Greek and Latin this long feminine 
t generally disappears, or elae, when traces of it happen to be fomidf we 
also find, at the aame time, some letter added aa a kind of aupport for 
the caae-ending. Thia addition ia in Greek an a of d^ m Latin a c. 
Thna, the Greek iSOa correaponda to the Sanacrit firom teeAi, 

" aweet.'* And ao alao in Greek, -rpia and -rpi^ in bpx^arpia, and 

L Slru99tMk§rdkLat* DttUn. p. IL 
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Xijarpii,, ?.7i(yrpl(hg, answer the same puqpose as the Sanscrit 'tri in gan^ 
itri, which kst again coxreapoiidB to the lAtin iom» gemiri^f gen. 
genitri-C'-is. 

UL In asek Qtmk Unum w ytvfm^ the IMuiie t is tmmd om 
iflltbki'bttek, and the now aiialogy pievftib jn /t^aocifli, ndAiiM» r^i- 
M» du:.| and ilio in tach adwIiiillTe fomia m rlimimK, 
X^iuvo. The iDiteneefl in Greek where the feminine t is supplied hj «, 

limit themselves to feminincs from forms in vr, where the t chancres to 
a (7, and the v is Liaiiislormefll into an v or or else its place is supplied 
hj the lengthcimng of the preceding ? owei. Thna» 

otfowoy fi<r*o, Mtf-Oy' d<Mi| 
foroviHB, eyf-n, evr-o, onwi, «iff<^ 

The long tt appears in Sanscrit very seldom at the end of grouiul- 
forms, and is mostly feminine. The most usual terms wxth this are 
vadhu, "a wife;" hhu, *• earth ttasru^ "a mother-in-l&w hkrii^ 
the ejrebrow." To this last corresponds the Greek bt^pi}^^ which has 
•leo a long v in the tennination of the JionunatiTOy though tho short v in 
fhegemtive. 

XI. Tei^ few groond-fonns in Sanaeiit end in a diphthnng. None in 
if and only one in at, namely, rat, " a thing/' ^ wealth,'* which in the 
nominative makes rd-« for ras-«| and b evidently the same with the 

Latin res. 

XII. Ground-forms in () arc seldom found in Sanscrit. The only two 
thus far ascertained are dyd^ " heav en," and go. In the former of these 
the d changes into a in Uie accoaatiTe ; as, dya-m^ wiUi which we maj 
compare the Latin aflcuaatiTa dUm, The latteri namelj, gtff haa aor* 
eial aignifications, the moat common of which are, in the maacnlinoi " a 
ateef i" in the feminine, a cow," and aleo the earth/' For the laat of 
these significationa the €hreek employe the form. 7^ or yd, hat for the 
meaning' of bnU," ** cow,'* dec., it brings in the diphthong ov, and 
changes the old guttural letter into the cognate labial /?, forming in this 
way l3o^c-^ 

Xlir. Ground-forms in au are also few in number in Sanscrit. The 
most remarkable is tmu, a ship,'* with which we immediately compare 
the Greek vatic and the Latin naet#. This Sanscrit root nau is thought 
to have been origufially tfum, from sna^ ** to bathe,*' and which probably 
signifiod at first also '*to awiaii'' with whieh^ in this sense, we may com* 
pare the Latin fw-fo and the Greek vd-c», viH». The digammated form 
ydFec may eaaily be assimilated to the Sanscrit nav-aa. In the Latin a 
ibteign appendage presents itself; as, fiaet-«, fum-bus, for noic-e, nm» 

i. Jtanu YtTMltifkttMda ChwumuUiiL. il 14ft. 

T 
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kus, Afe ihe iialf vowel r easily hafJens into a guttural, we find a sister 
form lor ntm^ naw-am, m German nach-cn, *'a whieiTy" w^icb m okl 
Uigb-Gtnnan it nmcch-o. 

XIV. Wa Mw paas to th« consonants. Of these, n, t, and r most 
liraqMatiy «ppMr in Samcxit at dia end o( gnmnd-forma. Alt th» otlm 
contoMnta ara ibond 011I7 at tha end of ladkal araida tliat axa of ma 
accvnanca. and apfiandad ta caitaui Taifaal itaiiia wlwaa ongin ia net 
dearly aetablHbad. Of tha gvttiinla» •gjaxn, nameljr, k, kh, gh,m 
find none at the end of the more familiar Terbe) tteme, whereas in Greek 
hiai Laiui ihey arc of frequent occurrence, as ^i'PIK, KOPAK, *AOr, 
OXYX, I)UC, VORAC, EDAC, LEG, 6zc. The d seldom appears m 
Sanscrit groiuul- forms ; the <, on the contrary, is of very frequent occur- 
rence. The Greek, besides r, shows also S and i9. We must be care- 
ittl, however, not to regard such words as KOPTB and OPNIG in the 
light of aimpla roou. In the former of these tha 8 is part of tha ioot 
8H or OE, and the term denotes originany eomathing placed on the head. 
In the latter ease wa trace tha etymology to the Sanscrit aram, in Ben* 
galce onmt, ** a forest,** whence the Greek hpvi, which, with 0 added 
from " to run" or " move swiftly," indicates a creature that flies 
swiiily through the woods, no unapt designation, certainly, of a bird. 

XV. Ground-fonns ending with a labial, the nasal m Lu iiirr included 
in this class, appear in Sanscrit only in the case of naked roots, as the 
last member of a compound, and even here not very often. We have, 
however, as an isolated root, tha term ap, ** water,'* whence the Latin 
aquOf the p being changed into ^ aa in ptrnfue^ from tha Sanscrit jmh* 
can, " five,*' and a vowel being added. From this same ap cornea the 
Latin am-mt, a river," like aonutits for tcpmUf and atftvoc for iredvof. 

XTI. Of the Sanscrit 8ibilant8,"tbe *» and mK appear only at the end 
of radicals, and therefore but seldom. The on the contrarv, becomes 
a closing letter for a very usual suffix in the forming of words ; as, for 
example, in as^ which is employed in the formation of neuter nouns. 
The Greek apparently is without any root in 2 ; but, the truth is, this 
eibilant m Greek is commonly rejected between two vowels, especially 
in the Isst syllable, and therefore neuters like /livof and yho^ (from 
MENE2 and FENES, the e being changed to o) fonn the genitive ithh- 
90C and yh&K* for fUveaoc and yfveoot* 

II. Individual Cases. 

I. TTie Sanscrit cases, as has already been mentioned, are eight in 
number, namely, the nominative, vocative, dative, accusative, ablative, 
locative, instrumental, and genitive. 

IIv The locative refers not only to place, as its name im(iortaybQt nha 
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lo Ihe pmnt of lime eonceived m Bpace, tnd to tfaa ttate, eondition, or 
circiimatance^ made up of time and place. 

III. The inatrometital case indicates the mstniment or means by which 
anything ia done, and, under the gfeneral idea expressed by this latter 
tetm " means,** are included the individual ideas of the ru c(3nipanying 
person, the member or part affected, and the quantity or amount eflfected. 

IV. I'he genitive is placed last, as it is a case per sty standing in the 
same relation to the noun as the other cases do to the Verb, and, although 
a single case, imbodying all their different nsagee and aceepUtions. 
Hence the wide mge given to the genitive in the Sanscrit, Greek, 
Latin, and German ; and hence, also, this same case has been styled the 
aulRomMcf, since it is properly used with the noun, while the other cases 
have been termed aiimJM^ from their relation to the verb. 

Ncmnatiw. 

1. The suffix of the nominative singoW in Sanscrit masculine and 
leminine stems that terminate in a vowel is*, and the origm of lIus luay 
be traced to the pronoiaiiial stem so, " he," " this one," Thus we bavey 
aujOBg mascuiines, 

vnJca^ (stemmibi), *<awolf." 

f€ii-9 (stem ydti), a lord" or « husband*** 

' Attis^r (stem kami^ *^ a poet.*^ 

And among feminines the following : ^ 

prUi-t (stem priti)^ «* love." 
tanu-9 (stem tonif), « a body.** 
ndw-s (stem nan), <*a ship.*' 

TI. In Zend, this if preceded by a, changes into u, anil then the a 
and u arc blcndtd laio 6. The same happens in Sanscrit, bat only be- 
fore sonant letters. Thus, in Zend we have vchrko (from vehrka-u^- 
stem i>ehrka)j " a wolf," and Ad, this," for ka-u (stem ka). So in San- 
scrit, tutd mamOf ** my son," from nUa-u ; but suta-s tava, *^ thy son." 

III. This nominative suffix t appears also in Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, 
and Crothic. Thus, XoiuhCf iroat'Ct frmr-f , dir-f , laro-c ; luyu^t, Aos^#, 
ftethMt voc-M^ epM ; Lithuanian, wt£bK-«, po/i-Ji, 9mm-a ; Crothic, tfU^P-t^ 
gtiMfSf ««ftii-#, 

IV. The Ctothic, however, suppresses a and t before the *, except in 

monosyllabic words, where such suppression would be impracticable. 
Thus, it says hva-s, who i s, " he but vuf/'s, gast's^ for vulfa-s, 
gasti't.^ Masculine stems in ja must be excepted from this rule, since 

1 . The term gaati-s means " a stranger, ' whence the English " guest." With tbe 

Gothic we may compare the Latin hoatis. in itn orij^inal accpptntton, which, according 
CO Cicero, was also " a stranger.'^ Thus, he reumrks, " Uosiis emm apud maJoreM 
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ibqf iMiu ibt TMrai U the end, Mify soAeniDg illo t ; at^ kmji^t m 
•niij»** If, how«w, wbit it fraqaently the case, t long iwvral or mon 
ikM CM &f\kkh praecd» IIm intl tyUabtot Ibeo ji dM^g^ Id et; 

T. h tllMii oT lh0 Tootoni^ diikelt ths Mnbatif Msdii^ « ki* 
pMMdiBlo r ; Old Owiun, t r, «« 1m;** dt-r» Uut hu^, 

blind.'' Old None, ^/-r, a wolf Mon-r, ft son Umi-r, 
** blind." Gennaii, ^ r. ii< r. trfr, blind^'r. Swedish and Danish, hhnd-T. 
in the !\'»; ui th© Teutonic ilmlecu die noininative-chdractenstic is lost. 

VI. If the jjround-form in Sanscrit end in a consonant, the * is omit- 
Itd Mi MMftfinitrirti and feminines i and when two conaooanta close tfao 
gRMud-lbnii, the latter of the two is rejected by the wmatt Uw of enphoiiy* 
H«wa w« bavft MAmi fm kikkni^^ <«be Ihat bauT;*' liMbii ibr l»* 
iami <*ha thai aflictft.** Tha Zand, Omakp and Latm» an the othct 
band, pnaarra the «, and therefore atand, in this respect, on eaiiier groand 
ttaa tba Sanacrit Tliiia wa baTe, in Zend, if-s (for ap-s), •* water 
ktrtfs, «« a body." The Greek and Latin, when the final consonant of 
liic fctem will not unite with iho prefer giving up a }>art of the stem it- 
aelf, aiiii hence we have x^'i l^P^^-f* f^otnrs for comit-s. Moreover, 
iliti Latin, .Lohc Greek, and Lithuanian agree in a surprising manner 
with the Zend* io (bat n/, when uniting with a, giwea the form fit. 
Thua we have omoJi*; tMftl Irftbnaniit^ nJsmi9$ Zend, *rdHjftm$t 
«*be that apeaka,'* 

VIL A final tt aftar a abort vowal ia no &TiNirita in Sanaerit, Hanea 
wa hkft tba fi lajected horn a stem in tba fat part of a compoond | 
aa, rdga-puiroy " tba binges son,'' for rdgan-puira. It ia lejected also 
irom the nominative, in which cejection a preceding short vowel is made 
long if tilt' sicin be of the miisculine gender. Thus, rdgd, " a king," 
from ragaJi, masculine, and Jidma, *' a name," from naman, neuter. 
The Zend agrees in this with ihe Sanscrit, except as regards the length" 
enmg of the vowel ; as, ashavi^ the pure,'* from oiAoaaii, masculine | 
Mf Affia, ** the eye," from eashman^ neuter. 

VIII. Tba Lathi foUowa the Sanscrit and Zend in anppiaaaing « in 
tba nomfaiativa of maacnlinaa and fcouninaar but nal ia nadtora; aa, 
atrmg, 9 um § m it i a$Ho, adawpis; bot women, not ngwu ar noin»> The 
root son at the and of compounds doM not, however, reject tba n, in 
aider, very probably, to prefont any fbrtber weakening of so feeble a 
syllable. Hence we have tuhi-een^ ^i-cen, os-ceriy &c. The term lim^ 
ia a mutilation from Heni-s. Pecten appears to be an isolated case. 

IX. If the theme in Sanscrit end in r, the r is omitted ; neither does 

' ' ■ ^ ~ — — —r 

nottrt it dictbatttr, tfucm name perfg rinum dUimut** (De Qffl 1, 19). Tti6 iudiMi 
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«ny nominatiTe suffix s appear/ Tbe praeeding Towd also is lengUi- 

ened. Thus we have hhrdtd, from bhrdtdr, " a brother ddid, from 
ddtar, **a giver mdtd, from malar, " a mother ; pz/a, from ;?ifar, "a 
father." The kugthemug of tbe TOwel appears to supply the place of 
the rejected r. 

X. The Zend and Lithuanian fbllow the analogy of the Sanscrit, and 
lejcet the r, while; on the other hand, tbe Teutonic dialects, togethef 
with the^ Greek and LaCi»» letain it. Thai we hanre, in Galhie» MfAcr, 
jvwter, iaughtari in the old High-Geiman, fruoiar, Mefltnv tokiar; 
m Greek, irer^p, f^iTtjpy ^oydr-qp, Saijp ; in Letin, fotert nuUerffiaieTf 
ioroTf &c- The question here presents itself, whether these fonna in r 
be the earlier ones, or whether the rejection of tins same letter be not 
more ancit^nt. A careful examination of the point will result m favour 
of the latter opmion. In tbe first place, we have thf- testimony of the 
Sanscrit, Zend, and Lithuanian for the early origin of tbe rejection of r ; 
and, in the second place, snch Greek forms as frar^/i, ftiniPf dec., show 
in Uietr declension something pecnliar end stunge, since, as p and a are 
nnwilling (o coalesce, they prefer giving up the case*sign and retftining 
^e stem-eonsonant, a process directly the fereise of what takes place in 
the more regular forms, snch as wale end iroflf, for ira2d-f and 

XL Masculine and feminine ground-forms in Sanscrit that end in at 
lengthen the vowel a in the nommativc singular. They are mostly com- 
pounds, and have for the last member in this composition a neuter sub- 
stantive in as. Thus, dur-manas, '* bad-spirited,'* from^fi^ (which be- 
comes d«r before the sonant letters) and the neuter noun manas, " spirit" 
(the root, probably, of the T.atin animus, but certainly the source whence 
come iR«ns and idvog). We have, therefore, in the masculine and fem- 
inine, dttrmands, hiit in the neuter dttmumis. The analogy between this . 
and the Greek 6, i^, Svafievic* neuter rd dvcytevlf , is very slifldng. The 
Sanscrit genitive, again, is dnsmamg-as, with which we may compare 
the oid Greek form Sva/ievia-oCi whence, according to a prerious parap- 
graph, comes the received form Svafi&vi-oc. The f at the end of the 
nominative is to be regarded either as a stem-consonant, or a case-sign 
before which the stem-conaonant f has fallen away. The former of these 
opinions is the more probable one, and derives support from the analogy 
of the Latin, where those masculine and feminine forms of the nomina- 
tive which correspond to the Sanscrit stems in as are, in like manner, 
without a case-sign. Thus, the Sanscrit comparative suffix 'tyoM be- 
comes in Latm -wr, with the usual change of # into r, and the nomin»* 
tive is without the case-sign fai both the maacniine and feminine ; but in 
tbe neuter we have us, corre^nding to the Sanscrit 2s, the tc being 

T2 
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Xn. Feminine groand-forms in dl Iom tbe # ; dthtwd^ ** a tongoe,** 
My ^ which/' The same takes place m Zcad ; as, htzira^ "a longue/' 
kd^ **v.hich ;" and so in Lithuanian, rankd, "a hand ;" with all whick 
may be compared the Greek aiid Latia forms x^P^^ ^ovaa, terra, viusa, 
he. We tind, alao, in Zend, fiwiiune ijomiftatiYea in e ,* aa, percnip 
" iotty** kmtU, " a rotitd— and these nominatives reaemUe Teiy cto— ly 
in qynwnct Qwtk aoum k y. Th« Zend fona in e, hoir«m, ^ppean 
Id ]m mmal j iiphiuici» tnd tho f Ins been # hingwl ftom an a thiovg^ 
tht Mdiiieeof A suppresaed y (eonpm Stateni loim Attiiyd» whm 
iiku y tppatrt). Htooe it w not wm«ional>lii to nippoM ihtt tlia I «f 
tiM Latm ifth deelenekm, aa in alnoet every inatanee an t fNrecedet it, 
haa been changed from an a bv the miluencc of this i. This may serve 
to cijilain vrhv we have occasionally two torms lor the nominative, one 
of the fiith and the other of the first declension ; as, for example, mcUe* 
ties and maUna, the latter of which foUowa Uie analogy of the Greek* 
and allowa a to remainunalwced WontyMinoe^ The lonkfontt* 
m tfc» otbet htad, f t Ma w i tht Zeni^ aa 00^. 

Voc4Uive. 

L Jh$ toeiliM in Snmi hM no poGoUar eaao-ilfa of Ita owm li 
la oftan i d an tiaal witk tfaa ooDunatiTa^ and wliare it difleia bcm that aaaa 
It witfridaa wy naaily wUh tha naM thama ar gnMrad-foim. 

n. In nonoaylUblea the yocatiTe ia the aame as the nominatiye. 

Thus we have, noin. **{ea£f' voc. bM'S, "oh feax/' Idie and 

Other monoeyllahles in Greek. 

III. In other kinds of words an a at the end of the stem remains uiv 
ahercd in Sanscrit and Zend, but in Lithuanian ia weakened into e. 
The Qieek and Iiaita% like the Lithuanian, change 0 and u into a abort 
aia thoeonaapaodwg dacianaion»M A^«e»lii|NL Wa ninst wt, boww 
ovai^ lagid thia I aa » apadaa of raathanding aithflr in the Greek or the 
latUL TholbimaXteandliqi^baarthaaamiBiabtion totfaaSansevi^ 
wika that whrt and quinqiu do to jNuieon; that ta« the old o, which in 
A^urof appean aa e, and in lujmw as tt, haa aaaamed the form of a short c. 

TV. Sanscrit stems in % and u are increased by guna neuters have 
also Liiii pure vowel. Thus we have in Sanscrit paii, vocative of pcUi-s, 
"a lord" or *' husband ;** sund, vocative Qi t^nU'Z, aon;" noma, 
vocative of namaity " a name, ' neuter. 

y. The gunarform in d (from ar}-u) agreea in a famaikablo nutnnv 

1. (7itna,la Baeacrit, in«aatiheinMBlMef adMO fetAMtandic.and in tli^ 
ttaktaf«4^«aalaaieinleAaa4*HiBlo4 •"^^ 
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nitli the Goihic and liUmantan. Thue we htvei in the- two lattery 
fum, wunan, and in Sanacrit Miid (from mawuy 

VI. The Gothie and- Latin, «h«e the atem ende in «» auppieae Ilua 
letter in the vocative aa in the nonunative> vrtiereaa the Sanaerit and 

Zend rettore to the vdeatiye the nasal letter taken from the nominative. 
Thus we have m Sanscrit diman, \n Zend asman, but m Gothic aknUL^f 
with which compare the Latin scrmo in the vocative. 

VII. The Greek, in numerous instances, takes its vocative pure from 
the nominative. In others, it givea tiiia case the naked stem, or elae 
the stem only ao far altered aa e^ihony or aaaimilation requires. Thna 
we have rSkav aa the vocative of roXof , x^'P*^ Xf^P^^) » ^ 
iroeaitive of x^f^* *^ ^ iroZd) aa the vocative of irelf . The 
Latin eaniea out ati& more fully the example of degenetalioD aet for il 
hf the Greek in the caae of the vocative, uid, vHlh the tingle exeeption 
of the second decleilsioni makes the vocative the same as the nominative. 

Dative. 

I. The dative in Sanacrit ends properly in I, which terminalioa de- 
rives its origin, in aU probability, from the demonatraitave pronommal 
etem .1. The 2Eend hea e aimilar ending. Thus we have in Sanacrit 
' IMlM, **to tbe hraCherV' lUtlr-l, '«to the daughter;" and in Zend, 

IL Feminine atema in a, i2, and oecaaionally thoae in i and-fi, leogthen 

out, in Sanscrit, this termination^ into dt. Stems in d have, moreover, 
an i inserted ; as, givdi-di, " to the tongue"' (steni gii^d), while those in 
t and ii take the guna before i ; as, sunarht^ "to a son" (stem sunu). 
In Zend, feminine stems in d and i have also the ending of the dative^in 
dt, as in Sanscrit. 

III. Sanscrit stems in d add another a to the case-sign ^, and theOt 
■Ince I ia here equivalent to there reaolta from this onion the Hum 
Hence we have vrthof^ *'Jto the wolf ^ (atom erti&). The Zend 
inakea merely dt ; aa wekrh&L 

lY. The Sanacrit foima the dative-ending of prononna m Midf» from 
the particle sma with an t appended ; as, tasm&iy ** to this,'* katm&iy ** to 
whom.'* In Zend, this sma changes to hma; as, kahmdi^ " lo whom." 
In Pracrit and Pali, also, we have the J coiivcrted into an A, but the h 
and m at the same time are placed m an inverted order, whence we find 
tnha used hma. In Pracrit» therefore, we have otnA^, " we," with 
which compare the Greek %fef ; and from mAa we come to the Gothic 
iMi^in ti^ntorv^ and ic-ii«t-«. 

y In Lithnaniaa the dative ends in t ; aa» wXhurif '*to ^ wolf;*' 
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miNi-tt ^ko the ton.** In tdjectiFM and ptotmm H ends In m; •% 

Km, ** to him geram, to the good." 

VI. The usual Greek and Latin dattre are taken from the original lo- 
cative, to which the student is here referred. 

Aeeutaiioe* 

I. The characteristic of the accusative in Sanscrit, Zend, and Latin, 
is the letter m ; in Greek, v is substituted on gruunds of euphony. In 
Lilliuani.iii the old rn is still farther weakened into a species of nasal n, 
which III banscril ia termed anusvara. '1 he Germanic languages have 
lost the accusative-sign in fubatantiveai and thia lose abowa itaelf as eaiif 
na the Qothie. In maacnline adjectiYee and pfonoona« howeyer, % ter* 
Bunation appeaia, and thia tennination in Gothic it mi, hut in the old 
H^gb-Oetman move conectlj n. 

IL The following ubular tiew will make thia subject mofe apparent : 

Sanscrit. Zkno. Ukkkk. Latin. Lith. Gothic, 

rrika-m (wolf) irekrkc-m }.vk.o-v lupu in wiLka-n vuif* 

pati-m (lord) patt-m iroai-v hosU-m paU-n gat^ 

i^bNMn (son) pasiirm ^X^^ pecurm mum-n eunv 

iitm-m (gift) daO-m d&pihv dmuhm ••••• ionr* 

laniMn (body) U mA m mrv^v aoem-m AemiK. 

III. Monosyllabic words, in Sanscrit, ending in £, u, and du, make the 
termination of the accusative am in place of the simple m, and this ap>- 
pears to be done in order to give them somewhat of a polysyllabic ap- 
pearance. Thus, bhiy fear,'* and nauy ** a ship,'* do not make in the 
accusative hhtm and ndum, as we might be led to expect from the anal- 
ogy of the Greek va0y, but Mty-om, lUhMon, , With thia agree the Cheek 
atema in ev, since they make, in the accoaaliye, a-o, fiom eF-a, inatead 
of ev-v ; aa, paaiXi(F)a for paatXethv. 

IV. It ia erroneona, however, to regard, as many do, the Latin m m the 
tennination of the accusative as originating from an earlier ending em ; 
and to make, for example, lupu-m come from lupo-em ; fioram from Aara- 
em ; fructum from fntctu-em^ and diem from dte-evi. That a mere nasal 
letter is amply sufficient to indicate the accusative, appears from the hia- 
tory of not only the whole class of Germanic tongea, but alao the Sana* 
erit, Zend, Greek, and Lithuanian. 

V. The Latin em inihe aecuaative of the third deelenaion la of twofold 
origin. At one time the € belonga to the* stem, and atattda for t; aa, 
«-fii in tgU'^m (Sanscrit agnp-m), which corresponds to i-m in Sanscrit, 
l-m in Zend, i-v in Greek, t-n in Lithuanian, and i-na in Gothic : at other 
times, when the stem terminates in a consonant, tlie e of em answers to 
ihe Sanscrit a, to which it also conesponds m numerous other instances. 
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VI Sanscrit and Zend neuter stemB in a, and those related to theifl 
io Greek and Latin, take an m for the termination of both the accusa- 
tive and nominative ; as, sayana-m, "a guard," in Sanscrit; sayanhm 
IB Zend. mXatin and Greek, donu-m, 6upo-v. AH other stems of 
the neuter gender remain, with a few ezceptioiXB in Latin, onaccempai- 
aied by Ukj ease-aign in the nominative and accntatiTei and present 
neiely the atked ttcaii whieb, however, in Latin, changes a final t into 
f ; asi murl for Men, in Seneent wAri, " water." The Gieek, however, 
like the Sanserit and Zend, leaves the ( nnaUeied ; as, I6pt-i, Upi, as 
in Sanserit, meU, sne-t . Examples of neuter n-stens, which supply 
the place of both nominative and accusative, are, in Sanscrit, madh-Uf 
••honey,'* "wine ;" asr-u^ tears swad-u^ ** sweet ;" in Zend, a^A-il, 
"wealth in Greek, fiti}-v, SnKp-Vj ij6-v ; in Latin, pec-u, gen-u. 

VIL The It in Greek neuters, such as yivoct fiivo^f evyevi^^ has al* 
ready been explained as belonging to the stem. The caae is the same 
with respect to the Latin s in such neuters as gmmUf corpt9f dte. ; it is^ 
in Act, the earlier form of the r of the obltqne eases, as in ^msr-w^ eor* 
jMr4», for ifsnsi-iff, cerjK »t i, with tbe latter of which we may eaB9y 
compere the Sanserit papu, also signifying a body/* genitive esjnis^. 
The Z, also, of neuter stems in T, for example, rerv<^6i and ripof, is 
not to be regarded as a case-sign, but as having been changed from T, 
which iatter is never tolerated at the end of a word, but Is either thrown 
away entirely, as in the case of fitXi and irpdyfia, or is exchanjred for the 
cognate 2, just as irpo^ is formed from the Sanscrit pratif through the 
intermediate i£olo-Docic form ffporf. 

VIU. Gothic nentsis and msscnlmes want the ease-sign m. In Litlh 
naaiaa the neater entirely diaappeiis in the case of sobstantives, and 
has only left a trace behuid m pconovms snd sdjeetives. 

TX. Fkenonunal stems in a have m Sanserit t, m Zend I, aa the flec- 
tion-sign of ^ nominative and aeeasative neuter. The origin of the 
neuter c at. c sign I is to be found in the prononunal stern fa, "he," " this 
one," Greek TO, Gothic THA, <kc. The Lithuanian /at, " that," used 
as a nominative and accusative, corresponds to the Sanscrit ta-t^ the 
^nd ta-tf the Greek ro, 6lc. The final t appears to have some affinity 
to the demonstrative i in such foxma as ovToaif kKeivoaif and both the 
litfaoanian and Greek terminations may be traced to the old Sanscrit 
fonn ii^ occaRing>in the Vedaa, and which, on account of ita antiquity, 
i^ypears to have lest all regard for ths psitionlar gender of its termimh 
tion, since^ though neater in form, it attaches itself also to maseoline 
pfonouns of the third pemon. This same it appears to be sister-foim 
of the LiLtiu td and the Gothic i^U. 
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whicrv IS tu OQ uaced, m ail prob&bili^, to the demonstiaUve proiioua 
te, " thw .*» 

11. This case-letler, Ikowever, only spears with stems in a, which 
ftfw ul is leii^Tthoned before it ; as wikdt^ ^ torn the woU.*' 
UL la Zend, the abktife, in like memicr, ends in I; as, wekrHif 
ftM Ihe erelf ; » bat item in t heve It^ ; at, d^WKw, ' ' beoedictione ; 
wiMi I, « iMtitQliiNM." 

IV. The eM Latin fgnm m thie raepect with Ihe Saaecrit and Zend 
to a xtry remarkablu degree. Thus we have on the Columbia Rostraia^ 
ami iti the decree of the senate " De BacchanalibuSy^ such foruia of the 
ablative ss prcpscntcd tin taiorcd, pradad, in ailod maridy senafad^ &.C. 
The Oscaa also formed the ablative in d, as appears from ihc Bantian 
inscnpuoo, where we hud dolud^ maUud^ cum preivalud, loulad, pro- 
umhd^ 6lc. We majp vemark, in paiaing, that the old Latin and Oscan 
forma of the Ihiid peieon of the imperative, namelj, et'iod and €M4ud (for 
«f^)i correapond ainpiiaiiigly to the Veda-£sna obtained firom Paniiii, 
fANhlel, which aigiiifiea aa well " Tivat" aa vive^*' and which it- 
aelf be conpaced with ** nTito" of both the third and aeeood peraoa. 

V. In daesidlil Latin we meet with a kind of ablative fenn in the in- 
separable pronoun met, which, from havmi^ originally belonged only to 
the first person, as far as we can hazard a conjecture (supposinn; it to 
be cognate with the Sanscrit ablative mat, " from rnr"), passed subse- 
quently over to all the peraoos. The conjunction sed^ too, appears lo 
have been nothing more, originally, than the ablative of the reflexive pio- 
noun 9t, In the decree of the senate D§ BaeekanaUbuM" sed occnra 
twice ae a pvonona governed by HUer, whence we m9j ufer either that 
wUr waa conatmed, in early Latin, with the ahhuive, or that the aoco* 
aative had then, in aome inatancea, the aame force aa the ablative. In 
fcvoer of the latter opinion we may cite the aecnaative nae of med and 
ted in Plautus, aiiJ the employment of cad for ea (accusative plural neu- 
ter) in the decree just referred to. We find, in this same decree, the 
preposition czfra appearing under the forrn of extrad. This will serve 
to strengthen the opinion that the Latin prepositions in a were all origi- 
nally ablative cases, and even pro would seem to have been at first writ- 
ten ffod^ as aa ablative, aince we find traces of this early form in prod-^^ 
frod-^fOMt Sbc.^ whereaa, In prmm, the d has disappeared from before 
# by a law of eiqphony. 

VI. The ablative in Sanscrit ezpreaaea removal from a place, anawer- 
ii^ to tha qneetion whence 1" and thia ia ita tme and original meanings 
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Viiiich the Latin has preserved only in the names of places. From the 
idflft of **wheDce|" the ablative passes over to the relation of cause, 
•inee that, on account of nhich anything takoa place, nay be legaided aa 
the apot or place ftom which the acUon goea forth. In thk way the do- 
maina 'of the .ablative and instrumental eaaea touch each other. When 
used adTerbially, the ablative embrecea a still wider nmge, and expfesa- 
es, in the case of some wdrds, certain relations that are otherwise quite 
foreign to it. In Greek, adverbs in u>f may be regarded as sistcr-forras 
of the Sanscrit ablative ; so that u-f, from a stem in o, bears relation lo 
the Sanscrit d-t^ from a stem in a, just as diduai does to dadd-ti. Hence 
6fiu>-c is related to the Sanscrit sama-if ** similarly," both in its ending 
and its stem. Now, in the Greek language, Uie change from T to £ at 
the end of a word waa absolutely neceaaaiy, in order to prevent the 
total anppreaaion of the former letter; and, therefore, we may aafely 
conclude that auoh adveiba aa dfiChCt o^ru-r, ChCi came originally iDrom 
6/iC)-T, ofhx^r; <&-r, &e. We have a similar analogy in the Latin ad> 
verbiai foruis qmnwdOf raro, verOj pcrjpeiuo, 6lc. 

Loeaihi. ' ^ 

I. Tius case has, in Sanscrit and Zend, an i Tor its characteristic 
letter. 

II. In Greek and Latin the locative has united itself under one form 
with the dative, but still without loaing ita own peculiar reference to 
place. Hence we have 'Aciidtfvc, Mopa^uvt, HoAo^m, &yp^ oUotfX*^ 
fuU, So abo we find thia aame caae retaining its reference to a pdnt of 
time conceived of'aa apace ; aa, avry ii/iep^^ ry avry wcrf, and in 
Sanscrit divasd, " in the day," »it«, "in the night." 

III. When the stem eiidb in a, the case-sign i passes into i in both 
Sanscrit and Zend, except that, in the latter language, di also stands for 
e, which circumstance produces a singular analogy between 2«end lo- 
catives in oi and such Greek datives as oLcoi, fioi, aoL 

IV. In Lithuanian, the stems in a agree surprisingly m thd locative 
with the Sanscrit and Zend, aince they convert this a, together with ihe 
old locative-aign f , which nowhere any more appears pure in thia tongue, 
into the vow^l ^, saying diewi^ " in God," stem dtewo, vrith which w6 
mi&y compare the Sanacrit ilM and the Zend daiM. • 

y. Masculine stems in Sanscrit that end in i and u, and occasionally 
also feminine ones, have a locative ending in au ; as, tanau, "m the 
body." The Zend gives to stems in u the frcintive eiiding 6, while to 
express a genitive meaning the form eu-s is more usually employed. 

VI. In Zend and Sanacrit we discover in several inatances a speciea 
cf alliance between the gemtive and locative, and the one appearing for 
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the other. The same remark holds good with reference to the Latltlf 
and as 111 this language the genitive of the first and second declension 
only appears with a locative meaning, for exaaiple, Roma, Cortniki, ht* 
mij 90i in lb* third declension nor in the plural, the opinion has been 
■dvaBC0d liMtt the Laliii geoilive of the fint two dodannoiw 10 dsmod 
fina tn weiMil locatiTo. Il ytoM Mtn, thoMfoio, that when the fim 
declenriott loet ito genithre hi the dathre (ui ite origin a locative) 
was eoe^MUed alio to aapply the place of a genitive. "In the eecond de- 
clension, the form in o-i, which belongs properly to the locative, corre- 
sponding lo the Greek <^ and Oi, and of which examples still remain, 
as popoiot Romanoi, underwent a twofold change. It lost in the one 
case the Tovrel thai marked the ending, as domino; while, in the other, 
it diopped the etem-towel and retained the ending, aa immm; the to* 
nm of theee eettM down into a dative, the hitter into a geiutiTe. 

VIL Thia ww of the Latin caaee Ireee that language bam a gro« 
aheoidit J of ayntaz hnreoted by the giammariane. Aceordit^ to them, 
the name of a town is put in the genitive when the question is ** where V 
provided that name be of the first declension ; but if it be of the third 
declension or of llu plural nnmbcr, the name is put in the ablative ! The 
truth IS, what the grammarians mistake for a genitive m the one ciwe, 
and Ibr an ablative in the other, is in both instances the same, namdy, 
a kwative, and the enor hae ariaen from donfonndiiig eimiUa fbima. 

InsirumgnioL 

L The matnunental eaae haa d for ite ehaiacterietie letter in Senaem, 
and tUa termination appears to be nothing more than a lengthening of 

the pronominal stem a, and identical with the inseparable preposiLioii a, 
"on,'' along," to," which comes from the same stem. 

II. In Sanscrit, masculine and feminine stems endmg in a short vowcl 
take a euphonic n. If the vowel at the end be a it is changed into ^ 
Hence we have vrik^-n-Oj by the wolf Mhof-n-o, the eon." 

III. The Vedae show l&ewiae the lemaina of a formation without n ; 
aa, $wapnttf4t "by eleep,*' for •iMqml'ii-ii; theme mm^mmi; and the op- 
dmary language exhR>k« two forms aaalogoua to thia in may-o, through 
me and iway-d^ " through thee," from ma and twcL 

IV. In Zend the insiru mental case is marked, as in Sanscrit, by fl, 
but more coiniiionly short than long. Thus we have zaosh-a, ** through 
design ;" wehrk-d, by .the wolf.'' Monosyllabic stems, howeveri in % 
always lengthen the case-ending ; ae, khdy pioprio." 

V. hk Lithnanian, thia ease ends in ^ d, and mL S^hm in « fonn 
tibeir hMtmmental in n ; aa, HeuMh Deo femhane stems m dxeiaia 
tUsvowet as a ease-ending; as, nMlae, by the hand wld« ifl odiw 
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attmi lake fln is ths tenowatioii of the imtniBNiitel ; asy nauHm, **hj 
the fon.*' 

VL In Latiiiy the ebUtive ia geneially employed to denote the inatro- 
meiit or meana. Tracea, howerer, of an independent instnunental caae 
atill appear in auch adveibb of maouer as durif " hardly 'f" bene, vveii," 
&c. 

Vir. In Gothic, the instrumental, usually called the dative, ends in a; 
as, gast'Oy " by the guest." In the Other Germanic tonguea it remaina 
in certain pronominal adverbs of maoner ; as, in old High-Geman, diu, 
«iea» mo I in Anglo-^azeiiy lAnt, awo, A» I in Enghah, tima^ §o, haw t 

Genitive, 

I. The tenmnattona of thia important caae, in Sanacrit, are a, aye, a»f 
and 09^ whereof the fiiat three axe common to the three gendera^ while 
the laat ia confined to the feminine^ 

II. In Sanacrit, the vowela t and « take the gona, and this ia also the 

case in Zend ; as, pate-Sf ** of a husband ;" sund-Sf of a son in Zend, 
paloi'Sy "of a husband;" taneu-s, "of a body." The Lithuanian and 
Gothic, on the other hand, take the guna in the case of these same vow- 
els in a more lunited degree. All tt-stems in these two languagea in- 
aert an a before their final vowel, and thus the Lithuanian sunaurM and 
the 'Gothic auntttt-a correspond to the Sanscrit «t2fid-a, from sunau^. 
The guna, however, limita itaelf, in Gothic, in the caae of i-atema, to 
femininea merely ; ae, onalei-a, ** of faYOur." 

III. The Sanacrit genitiye-ending as paaaea over, in Greek, into op in 
the caae of t and vatema, aa dao where the atem enda in a diphthong the 
last vowel of which is v. Thus we have izopTt-oc^ IxOv-oc, (iaaiXe-o^, 
In these no guna app ears, such as 7r6pret-f, IxQev-g, forms utterly un- 
known in Greek as genitives ; but, on the contrary, the true forms cor- 
respond, like TTod-nr^ to the Sanscrit genitive of consonant-stems, pad-as, 
"pedis ;" va£-as, " vocis," &lc. The Latin, on the other hand, agreea 
more cloaely with the sister tongues, though not ao far as to have the 
gana, and hence hosti-s resemblea the Gothic gasti-s» In the case of 
Latin w^atema (4th declenaion) the lengthening of the u may take the 
place of the guna ; or perhaps, more correctly apeaking, thia claaa of 
woida follow the Greek or conaonaot-principle, and the vowel which hat 
fallen away from before a ia eompenaated by the lengthening of tk 

IV. Stems in a, and also the prononns of the third person, of which, 
however, only one, namelv, amu, ends with any other vowel but a, have 
in Sanacrit the fuller genitive sign sya; as, vrikorSyOy **of the wolf;** 
ta-sya, " hujus," 6cc. \ amu-sya, *' illius." In Zend, this ending takea 
the form of Aa; aa, vehrkake^ " of the wolf jbo-Ae, of whom." 

U 
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y. The Greek and Latin show mantfcvt tiaecs oC this gemtm todiag 
Id «3fc. ThiM» aioM Sanacrit ataois in « answer to Gxoek oiwt in ^ and 
■ineeff towarda the end of Ghreek words, when placed between twoTOW- 
di, gmially diatppoaia, then ean be hot littjo, if wnjt dooU that tfao 
oU epic genitifo-eiMiiDg in lo la a roolilation horn 9W, and that, Ibr ex- 
ample, in Toio (compare the Sanscrit la-#ya), the first c belongs to the 
stem, and to to the case^ending. As regards the dropping of tr from 
TOio (rotJto), il may be reiiiarkL'd, that the Greek kngna^e exhibits an- 
other oio, from which a rr has been droppe d, namely, tJiJoio, the old form 
ol which W88 6t6oiao^ just m i/.eyov comes from kXiyccOy and k6i6ov 
tfoin t^idooQ. It IS easy to infer, therefore, by analogy, that Tolo comes 
firom r^io, and that this last is identical with the Sanscrit Ursy^ In 
dia eoBunon langoagOt thia form roio, after ptrting with the old o, loaea 
abo I, and mikaa ro-o, oat of which comes, by contiaction» the fonn ro0. 
Tha Homarie tannination oo^ in Bop^ao, Alve^no, and the like, belonga 
to thia aama part of tha anbjaet, and atanda for oi-o, which laat waa ori- 
ginally o-oio. Tha Latin, on the other band, changes the Sanacrit tya 
into ju9i with the favoarite conversion of a into u before a final s ; as, 
for eicamplc, ku ius, cu-jusy e-jusy ilUus for illi-jita, <fec. 

VI. The Lithiuiiiuui genitive of the a-sleius deviates in a remarkable 
manner from that of the other declensions, and has o for its case-sign, in 
wiiich Towal there is a blending also of the vowel that closes the stem ; 
thna we have wilko, " of the wolf," for vfilla-s. The Gothic has pra- 
aarvad aa little aa the Lithuanian any trace of the foU genitive ending ayo, 
and tiM Qothic opalama aie in thia caaa like tboaa in t, the a being 
enad belbro a final a into t, so that we have m(fi^ for wlfa-$. The 
conaonanl-atema have in Gothic a aimple t for the caae-sign of the geni- 
tive ; as, TMtmtii-*, "of a name Mthr-f^ " of a brother." The earlier 
sister languages, however, lead us to infer thai this s was originally pre- 
ceded by ail a, and at a later period by an t, which vowels subsequently 
disapjieared, like the a from the nominative vulf^'S for vul/a-s. 

YII. Femmines have in Sanscrit, as has already been remarked, a 
/fuller genitive ending, namely, da. The Gieek ia aomewhat analogona 
to thia in the long Towel which characterizes the genitiTe sioguhur femi- 
nine of the first declension ; aa, cfvpSf^ Moi^oiTr, dec. It appeara alao 
in the old Latin genitive of the first declension, ea«da, t€rrd$, dee. 

Dual Cabeu. 
NamkuUm, iteotfaltos, and VccaHve. 
I. These three caaes have in Sanscrit, in mascniinea and feminines, tha 
ending aw, which arose very probably from as hy vocalizing the s, arid, 
consequently, is nothing more than a strengthening of the plural endixig 
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as. Since the dual implies a clearer designation than mere undefined 
plurality, and inyolves more of strong ezpreeaion and lively personifica- 
tion, it loves Ihe broadest endings, as well in the cases hero named as in 
the othero that remain to be mentionod. 

II. While the Pnerit and P»U have lost the dual, the Zend, on the 
odier hand, has^ proserred it» jet m such ft way only as that the plural 
frequently occupies its pkce. The dual In Zend is- much less frequent, 
however, in the case of teibs. The Sanseiitending' en becomes tu Zend 

III. In the Veda dialect, the endintj; au is mutihled frequently to d, 
the latter element of the dijthtlioritj; lu inir suppressed. In Zend, by a sim- 
ilar process, a is used for ao, and more frequently, too, than the full form. 
From this Veda-ending d, and the short a that often stands for it in Zend, 
we easily come to the Greek dual e, since this vowel is fond of taking 
the plsee^of the old short a at the end of words.; and as, in the vocative, 
A^M stands for vriJA and vehrkS, so, in the dual number, Mp-e (with 
the euphonic d) corresponds to the Veda^form nar-a and the Zend nar'S, 

IV. In Lithuanian the dual termination of masculine stems in a is « 
contracted from uo ; and the Veda-form vrikd, the Zend vehrkdt and the 
Lithuanian wilkuy are in principle identical, in the vocative, the Lith- 
uanian places a shorter M, and hence throws the accent back on the pe- 
nult ; as, ivilkii ! which resembles the change that takes place in the 
Greek Tzarfjp and nuTtp. 

V. Masculine and feminine stems in % and u suppress, in Sanscrit, the 
dual-ending ou, and in its stead lengthen the end-vowel of the stem ; as, 
foU^ ^ two husbands,'* from po/t ,* ** two sons,'*, ^m ^finu. The 
same pnnciple operates frequently in Zend ; as, matny^ " two spirits 
ertxd, two fingers." The Lithuanian, in like manner, suppresses the 
case-ending of the dual in its t and it stems, and lengthens the end-vowel 
of the stem in full accordance with the Sanscrit rule ; as, aicf, ** two 
sheep," from awi (compare the Sanscrit avi^ from avi); and^unt^ "two 
sons," from sunu (compare the Sanscrit sunn). 

VI. In Greek, the dual of the first two declensions follows the same 
principle. In the first declension, the nominative singular, it is true, 
often ends in 17, but the stem always terminates in 4, and this becomes 
& in the dual ; as, icc^o^d, r^/n-d, icdjjtf^. In the second, the » of the 
dual is a lengthening of the o in the stem ; as, A^-<j, dd-u, dcjp*o. 

VIL Neuter nouns in Sanscrit have in the dual not eii, but f for an 
ending, as in the plural they have not et, but a short «. An a at the end 
of the stem coalesces with this I into ^, and hence we have HtU^ ^* twc 
hundred," from sata-t. Other vowels insert a euphonic n ; as, talu-n-i. 

VIII. Lilhuaniau dual-forms uf the feminine gender ending in i agree 
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with those ending in ^ m Sanscrit and Zend ; as, ranki, £rom ranka. 
The accusative dual, huvst vcr, i^^j for:ned in Lithuanian, contrary' to ihe 
other sister tongues, after ihe analogy of the singular, by means of a na- 
sal letter ; as, wiikun. 

IX. The study of comparative grammar shows that th« dual was ori- 
ginally common to the difierent branches of the Indo-Germanic famUy» 
but lhat it has gradoattjr diiappeared fram the gveater nanilMr of theni. 
We find it in the Saoaerii and Zend, Ibr example^ whenaa in Ffeli il no- 
cnii only m the two woida ivt, two/* and onMa, both.** IVaeee of 
it ave found in the Gothie, but not in the more modem Tentimie dialects. 
It occurs in Greek, bnt often with a mere plural meaning, whereas in 
modem Greek it is unknown. In Latin we find it remaining only m two 
words, diw and ambOf exactly as in PalL 



I. These three cases have a common termmation in the dual number 
in both Sanscrit and Zend, whereas in Greek the genitive has attached 
itself to the dative, and borrowed its termination from the latter. The 
Sinacrit termination for theee three eases is Uufdm, which in Zend is 
curtailed to 6ya. 

IL Connected with this dual (etmination is» in the first place» the aid- 
ing bhyam of the prononns of the first and aecond person in the dati? e 
singular and plural, but whicht however, in the pronoun of the first per- 
son, IS curtailed to hyam. 

III. The curtailment alluded to at the close of the preceding paragraph 
appears to have exustrd at a very early period, since we find a roinarkd- 
ble coincidence, as regards this fonn, between the Latin and Sanscrit, 
the Latin pronoun mi-ki corresponding directly to the Sanscrit ma-hytunf 
and the Latin It4rt, on the other hand, to the full Sanscrit form tu-bhyam* 

IV. In the second place, connected with the dual terminstion kiydm 
is the form (/byes, which msilu the dative and ablative plorsl, whidi in 
Zend becomes hyd^ and in Latin by suppressing in this hut^men- 
tinned language the letter y, and by the nsoal conveision of as into us, 

V. In Lithuanian, in the dative dual, the letter m alone remains to in- 
dicate the dual ; as, for example, wdka-m. This m, however, is not to 
be regarded as the final letter of the Sanscrit bhy^m, but the initial la- 
bial converted into a nasal. 

VI. The dual-ending bhydm is also related to the Sanscrit bhitt which 
is the mark of the plural instrumental. This latter termination, which 
in Zend becomes Ms, has settled down in Latin into the case-sign foi 
the dative and ablative ; as, for example, in tio4ts and «o-^is, whm hU 
takes the place of hUf that comes from iftyas. In Litbuamany on the 
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other hand, mis (the labial being cbuiged to a nasal) is peculiar to the 
UBtromeiita], and foti-mU answen to the Sanscitt jPolt-Mw and the 

y II. The old epic ending in Greek in ^ and ftv belongs to this part 
of the subject On the supposition that fiv is the earlier form of the 

two, we may easily hazard the conjecture that it arose from (ptc, just as 
we trace fiev fruai fiEg in the first person plural of verbs ; which ending 
in /Iff, moreover, corresponds to the Sanscrit mas and the Latin mus. 
In accordance with this idea, the old Greek form <^ig will answer to the 
Sanscrit bkis, and to the Latin bis in nobii and volnt. It is highly prob- 
able, too, that originally a diiference existed between and ^tv, and 
that the foimer belonged to the singular, the latter to the plural, hmving 
the same analogy between them as bi and to in the Latin forms It-ftt and 
to-Uff and mi and mts in the lithoanian akMiU, by the eye," and oil- 
mis J " by the eyes.** 

VIII. That the endings 0£ and belong especially to the dative is 
well known. The locative and instrumental use of the same termina- 
tions in such forms as avro^i, ■&vp7}<pL, (3ijjfiv, is easily explained on the 
jihnciple that the common dative itself has assumed a locative and in> 
etmmental relation. That and fiv^ however, have at any time n 
strong genitive meaning may yeiy safely be denied ; since when prepo- 
sitions, that are otherwise eonstmed m €rreek with a genitive, appear also 
with eases enduig in ^ or fiv, there is no need indiateTer for v» to re- 
gard tiiese last as genithes, or as supplying the place of a genitive. All 
prepositions that are contftraed in Greek with a genitive would \te much 
better joined with an ablatiye or locative, if such cases existed ui Greek. 
F/ven the suffix i^n^ which is commonly rcorarded as supplying the place 
of the genitive ending, is, strictly speaking, of genuine ablative significa- 
tion, expressing as it does the departing liom a place. 

(iX. The Greek duaUending in iv appears to -be a curtailing of the 
Sanscrit foim Myom, by throwing out the initial labia], as, in the latter 
langnage, trikms is formed from wrikdhi*, and then by contiacting ydm 
into cv, just as, inLSanscrit again, %$ta. is said for yasiOf fiom yag, ** to 
offer,'* and in Zeiid Im, ^^hec,** is formed from iyam. The third de- 
clension in Greek might, by its dual termination, as in daifiov-oiv^ give 
rise to the suspicion that qlv, atid not £v, was the true ending. The 
latter, however, appears in both the tirst and second declensions, where 
iv, and not otv, attaches itself to the final vowel of the stem ; as, Movcor- 
iVy XSyo-iVi 6cc. Hence, in the third declension, we are to regard the 
o before iv merely in the light of a connecting vowel between the stem 
wad ci ee - en ding. 

X. On the prin^la thai tiie dml-ending in iv is contiacted from My- 
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dm, we discover also the origin of the iv appended to the dative plunl of 
certain pronouns, namely, fju-iv^ vu-l\\ og-ip. This latter iv ajipoars to 
have bepn of very early origin, since we find that the Sanscrit has bhyam 
for the ending of ih^ dative pluml of the pronouns of the first and second 
fMrton, Iwl in all other words hkytit. From this ftkjfam we come m 
Malj to <y, M fimn the dual tenninetum hkydm. The accusative use of 
tiiie Mine endiqg, in ench liDnne ■• fdi^ and vhf may be explained in two 
waya : eitlier by an|iiioaing tbal the original dative force of the teanin^ 
tion bad become ibigotten» or thai tiie analogy of the accnaative anding 
in y waa foibwed, fti^v, vUv* 

I. These two cases have in Sanscrit the common ending which 
may possibly be connected with the genitiye ending of the &aiguiar. 
Thus we have rrikay-ds, paty-os, tanu-ds. 

II. In Zend, this ending seems to have disappeared, and its place to 
have been supplied by the plural. So also in Litbuaniani wbeiOi ibr ex<» 
amplct mof^ ia both the dual and the pluisl genitive. 

FtvnAL. 
Nomamihe end Voeathe. 

I. Masculines and feminines in Sanscrit have the nominative plura* 
ending m as, with which case, as in the bisler tongues, the vocative ie 
identical m all the declensions. This plural teriniiiation iii as apf)eare 
to be nothing more than an enlargement of the t which forma the case* 
aign of the nominative singnlar, in order that by auch enlaigement the 
idea of plofality might be aymbolically, as it were, expressed. 

XI. The neuter, aa in the singular and dual, ao also in the plnndy 
wanta the letter «, which would aeem, therelbie^ to bare too much of a 
personal leference to harmoniae with thia gender. 

in. In Zend, et becomes t, but before the particles ee and eii it 
changes merely to as\ In Greek it appears under the form fc, though 
with some limitations ; in Latin it makes is ; in Litlmanian, wlien the 
stem ends in r, the termmation of the nominative plural is cs, otherwise 
merely «. Hence we have in Sanscrit duhitar'as ; in Zend, dughdhar" 
OB^'Ca; in Greek, -dvyaTep-eg ; in Lithuanian, dukUr^es ; with all which 
wc may compaie the Latin fHuUr-es, 

IV. The masculine ^nominal atema in Sanaoit, Zen^, and Gothic 
that end in a do not take the full nominative aign, bnt, in place of thia, 
they lengthen the atem by the addition of an t, which vowel, on being 
blended with the a of the atem, becomes in Sanscrit I, and in Zend i or 
iL Hence we have in Sanscrit Uf in Zend and m Gothic ikaif all 
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Bignifying these,'* wbeMM the feminine forma of the same case and 
number are /a*, tau, and ihds, correspond lug to the masculine forms 
just mentioned in the Greek rol (Doric for r)^). In Greek and Latin, 
however, this «, which is added to the stem in Sanscrit, Zend, and Gotb* 
ic only in masculine pronominal themes, takes ft maeh wider itnge, and 
IS to be found eojuMcted with ail other stema of bolh the fint and aec- 
ond declenaioiia. Hence we have yfiifHu, X6mi, for x^^Vf A««o^ ; 
end iupi (from hipoi), Urrm (from tarmCU ^ lupo-ew, terrm^. 

y. Sterna in « and « have^ in Sanscrit the gona, and hence we find 
patay-AM and s^e-«« for paty-oM and Munv-as. This guna has been 
piesenred in the Gothic, though in its weakened form 7, which before the 
Towel u changes into a Hence in Gothic we have sunj-ns, " sons," 
for 8uni'%Sj from sunau-s. In the Gothic t- stems the gun&~t blends 
with the i of the stem and becomes long t (written si) ,* as, ^e#let-#, from 
gasli. 

VI. Neuters in Zend, as in the siatar languages of Europe, have a 
short £ ibr the rading, the xemiina, In all probability, of the foUer foim 
«t, after the # had been thrown awaj as havkig too much of personal ref- 
enoee to harmonize with the neater. This a remaina also in the acco- 
satiTe, aSnce masculines and feminines most commonly have at for the 
termination of this ca&c. 

VII. Corresponding to these Zend-European neuters in a the Sanscrit 
has neuters in t, which latter vowel is evidently a weakening merely of 
an earlier a. The end-TOwel, moreover, of the stem is lengthened, and 
between this and the case-ending a euphonic n is inserted ; whence we 
hsve 4am6rn^it sdrl-iM, mtMHk^ Stems ending m a consonant, % and 
r excepted, place befoie the asms a nasal, and lengthsn the preceding 
vowel ; as, vtusin^ With this insertion oft we m^ compate the very 
isohled neatei^fomis which appear in the Latin qua. {guai) and hccc 
{haic). But the analogy is most strikintr between qu<z and the Sanscrit 
kif formed from Ara-fi, which appears as a dual, but was originally also a 
plund form. 

Accusaiive. 

I. Stems ending with a short vowel in Sanscrit afiix an n and lengthen 
the final vowel of the stem ; hence we have eriid-ii, jmM-m, sim^. 
This « in the acensafttve phunl is a cwtaihoMt of tlm fuH fonn iit,i^^ 
iMfCBiainediyiyintheGhithie; as,eiij^Mis^ The 
Gieek, on the other hand, has retained the sibilant, bat eonverted the v 
into a 1; ; as, X6it»vc» The form X^ovf, therefore, bears the same anal- 
ogy to XvKovc that TVTTTovai does to rurrrovm (formed from tCtttovtl.) 

II. For noai-oft ^X^'<Vi tod the hke, however, we cannot expect that 
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I aad V stems, the Greeks constantly follow the same rale as in stems 
endmjj with a conso[ij.nL, iKLmely, by appending fi^', as m Sanscrit, where 
we have padas corrcsjjoiKijui^ to the Greek TToda^. 

III. Tliis as for ns may be compared with the Ionic arcu, aro, for 
vnUp VTOf ft focm which baa eitonded itself iioiii cases wkere the vocali- 
tiqg of n wee tbsoltttely neeeeseiy; as, irewti9arat, m-fiofarcu, for 
irtirdBmm, mpd^irrai, even to those where veoaid reiy propertj heve 
teen aUowed to remain ; ai» ireimam, KtgXlanUf kit winmnmut 

IV, Femmine stems ending m e vowel follow in Senserit the anelegy 

of consonant stems, with the suppression, however, of the a, and they 
have therefore .y lor as or ?i.s-. Femiiuucs cuding in u, bliort vowel lengthp 
en this, in ord( r to coiupeiji>ate, very probably, for the suppression of the 
a i hence we have prili-t from priiy asy and tanu-s from tanu-as. 
Something like an analogy with this may be found in the Greek forms 
of the aoeosstive pluial ending in Ic and Hgf but these are not limited to 
lemininee, end the same terminetions occur in the nonunstire also for 
end v-ff. 

v. The Zend follows, UIm the Greek, mite tend II stems, the analos> 
gf of consonant stems ; while in feminine stems in t snd u we sometimes 

find a form corresponding to the Sanscrit m is, u-s i as, fur t xample, 
gain-sij liiouuLams pcretu-s, '* budges." Masculine stems ending m 
a have in the accusative an ; as, im-an, " hos maisistan, ** maidmos.'* 

VI. In modem Persian, animate objects form the plural in an, and in- 
animate in Aa; as, merd^ a man,'* plural, merd-an^ men murg^ a 
bird,** murg-an, ** birds rwe, "a daj," nfts-Ao, ** days AAtteon, !*a 
table,** WuMJi-Aa, tables." 

VII. -A peculiar neuter auffiz in the singular number of Saneatit 
nouna is found, aa baa abaady been nmaiked, in as. This oecurs stall 
more frequently in Zend, and forms, in this latter language, its plural in 
ha. The modem Persian Aa, with its vowel lengthened, stands in close 
analogy with this. So also in the modern German many striking resem- 
blances to the modern Persian may eatiily be found. That the German 
worter ('* words'*), however, shows an analogy m ternunation with the 
Persian hcL, can only be discoT^ed through the medium of the Sanscrit 
and Zend. And this discovery is readily made when we call to mind 

^ that the old High-German, in ite earliest periods, ahnoet eootimially 
ohaogedif into r, and as frequently converted « into t, vdiieh became al 
sla^ periods. 
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JnslrumetUai, 

The Inilroiii«iitil plunl' bas tlready bean lefcned to under the heed 
of the inetnimenttl dual. In Sanaciit it ends in Mtt ; in Zend, in U« ; 
in Lithninianfin mtt; inGothkitn m; inGieek, in^ior ioXiatiii, 
in Mi. 6k. 

Daine mid AikHoe. 

I. The suffixes of both those casos have already been referred to. In 
the Latin, all that remains of the termination bus in the first and second 
declensions is merely the letter s ; as, penni-Sf iem-tf lupi-s, domim'S ; 
except forms in a-bm^ presently to be mentioned. 

II. The vowel t in terriSf lupia^ &c.| belongs to the stem, not to the 
case-sign. Lupi-St in fact, is for lupo-butf accoidmg to the analogy of 
mmho'biu, diuhbiu. From o-hup the language paaaed orer to t-fliit, Ibr 
the purpose of lightening the end-Towel of the stem, just as in the be* 
giiming of some compounds we find nmUi'fUx for nuUh^piex or miiUth 
pUx. 

III. The form i-bus remained in the vulgar dialect of the lower orders, 
and hence \\ c have in Gruter (2, 9, 24 : 6, 46, 9 : 5, 618, 3 : &c.) 
such forms ai» dibusj dubu^fJUihus, parvibuSf &c. (Compare also En- 
njus, ap. Charts., p. 4.) 

IV. In the first declension the form a-hus has remained in several in- 
stances as a convenient mode of distinguishing between feminines and 
masculines. No traces of are found in this declension. Still, how- 
ever» we can hardlj saj^KMe that the language passed at once from Uriu9 
to i^. It is ftr more probable that a-but weakened the stem-vowel d 
into {, and that tlUs 1 was subsequently lengthened as a eompensation for 
the removal of bu. Hence terri-s arose from terri-husj for terra-bus ; 
just as the verb mdlo arose from mdvolo. 

V. The Erse language makes aibh the termination of the dative plural, 
and this striking analogy connects that language at once with the case- 
eystem of the other European tongues. Thus we have, in JCrse, ghrir 
oiMi-M, ** to" or with auns feaarai-hh^ to" or with men.** 

Genilive. 

I. Tm GenitiTe plural in Sanscrit, in the case of substantives and ad- 
jectives, ends in dm ; in Zend, in tmm. The Greslc t» connects itself 
at once with the primitive «m, just as, in verbs, Mfd-ttir answem to the 
Sanscrit timd-dm. The Latin has preserved the final m unaltersd, but 

has shortened, through the influence of this letter, the preceding vowel ; 
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•ad henee w» baTe, hi thii latter language, jmMim, wberaaa the eom- 
•ponding fonn in Sanscrit is jMut-am. 

II. The Lithusni«n tenninaiea tlie genitiTe plnial in ii, lejeeUng the 
m, •nd in Uw rejoelion of m the Gernuin •giM with it In Golliic, the 
m in like muiner disappears, and the Towet tluit xeuMina •ssnmes tJie 
form either of an e or an 6. The 6 appcan in feminine o sad n stems* 

III. .Siciiiij tndiiig iu a vovvcj1» with the exception, generally speaking, 
of those that are monosyllabic, insert, in Sanscrit, a euphonic n betweea 
the case-einiin<r and the stem ; aud when this is done, the end- vowel of 
the stem, if short, is lengthened. This insertion of n appears to be of 
yetj early date, since the Zend participates in the same, though in a 
more limited degiee ; nsmely, in etems that end in a and d ; as, vcArAro- 
n-Aftm, gikvoFn-mm, Analogous, in a striking degree, to this is the 
genitive of the coiresponding clsss of wotds in old HighpGeiman, in 
old Saxon, and in Anglo-Saxon, which genitive ends in or e-n-a. 
Thus we have, in old High^Gennan, kepd-n-d ; in old Saxon, gM-n^; 
in Anglo-Saxon, gi/e-n-a. 

IV. Pronouns of the third person have in Sanscrit the genitive plural 
ending in sdm instead of dm. It is probable that tins sdm was the 
earlier form of the two, and that dm is merely the ending of this ending. 
The High-German has here, as in many other instances, changed the 
sibilant to an r. The Latin doea the same, as in istorum^ istofum, dec. 

V. This rum, in the termination of the genitive plural, has passed 
over, in Latin, from the pronominal inflection to the first, second, and 
fifth declensions. And Ais was the more easily effected, since these 
pronouns of the third person sre all in the genitive plural of either the 
second or first declension. Forms, however, occasionally present them- 
selves, especially in earlier Latin, which show tliat the lang\iage was not 
alwiiys equally favourable towards the reception of this ending in rum, 
and hence we have such genitives plural as the following, soctuni, devun 
arrvphoriim, drachmunif agricolum, &.c. 

VL The Latin rum and Sanscrit sdm would lead us to expect euv in 
Greek. Such, however, is not the case. But still the forms that do 
occur in and 6hjv, such as o^to-cjv, aM'tiv, hyopaftav^ hyof^HM^ 
point tery plainly to a consonant that has lallsn out. It remains a ques- 
tion, tberefiue, wheto a 9 has been dropped in every instsnce or only 
a a in pronouns, and in other words a v, as in fiEL^t^, from fid^ova. If 
this latter view be correct, 7iVKL>v will be for ?.vko-'V-u)v, ^upduv for;(up- 
a-V'Up i but TUP for toquv, and rdotv for roawv. 
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I. The chaneteriBtIc of tin locatiYe plant in Sanscrit is su^ which if 
converted also, on some occasions, into thu. For this in Zend we have 
ami and hu. The primitite form in Sanscritf however, was noa^ from 

which comes shioa in Zend, which is more usually employed for shu 
and ku. 

II. I'hc primitive ending- swa is identical with the reflex possessive 
stem swa. And as in Lfttm *i-ln points to an earlier form su-bif which 
we would be led to expect from su-i ; and ti-bi to an earlier form tu-bif 
which we may compare with the Sanscrit tu^bkiftim, so the Greek dative 
locative ending in tn (or eiv) points at once to the Sanscrit m. 

in. Stems in S> sppiend to this vowel, as in many other instances, an 
f, and from the blendu^g of a-{-t arises to which the Greek oi cone- 
sponds, 88 in X^irde-«r(, Sanscrit vriki-fku. The t in Grreek passes over 
from these slems to others in d and //, and either appears in its full force 
or as a subscript t. Hence we have IIAarataatv, *OXvfimd(Tif 'Ai^^v- 

IV. In Lithuanian, the endings of the locative plural are fox the mas- 
culine se, for the femmine Jtt. This 9a appears to have arisen from tiM, 
by refecting Uie w. 
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I. A very slight inspection of the preceding table will show that nearly 
all the word» contained in them are derived by each language from some 
of its cognates, or by a!) from a common source.* 

II. Certain consonantSi or certain classes of consonants, in one Ian* 
goage, are almost uniformly substitutes for certain othen in a different 
language. And one of the moat atrtking facta that appeaia on compa- 
ling theae liata of nninetala ia, that in aomeof the langnagea of Weatem 
Euiope guttural or hard palatine consonanta abound, and take the place 
of the aibiknta, aoft palatinea, and dentala, and even of the labial con- 
aonatita which are found in the mofe eastern and m aome northern lan- 
guages. 

III. The following examples will prove the truth of this remark. 

Numeral 



chatur, 

chetyre, 

cbehar, 

pedwar, 
petor, 
fldwor, 
fiuuar, 



pancha, 

pcnj, 

irevrf, 

pump, 
fimf| 

ahMb> 
abeah. 



aaiha, 



saptan, 

ai^>tein, 

aattht 



ashtan, 

hesbt, 
wyth, . 



Sanaerit, 

Persia Q, 
Greek, 

Welsh, 
Oacan* 

Gothic, . } £ 
Teutonic, ) 

NwmsndS. 

Sanscrit, p and ch ' 
pandj 

p and p 
iandf J 



Greek, 



Latsn. 
£rae. 



Welsh, 
Gothicy 

&naefit, ab and A\ |^ . chwech, 

Persian, di ah K ^ J ^^^^^^^ J Welsh. 

J ( O and ^, 1^, Gieek. 



Latin, s and z 
Gothic, a and a 



Nvmeral 7* 



Sanaerit, a and pt 
a and pt 
Wdih, aandth. ) 



a and chty Erse. 



« aUU J C W !»•*•, 

Latin, a and pt } become < h and ft, Persian* 

(Oandirr, Greek. 



Sanscrit, 
Persian, 
WeUh, 



sht 
sht 
th 



Numeral 8. 

j'cht, 
i become^ 

' Ut, 



ocht, Erse. 

bxTtit, Greek, 

octo, Latin, 

ahtan, Gothie. 



X 
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Numeral 10. 



dukUL, Stmcnl, ih beconiet 



U 



Numtral 20. 



TUwhiUt Stnicrity th becomes 




deer m, 
duich, 

tehan, 
ttihuiii 



vigmti, 
ugain, 



Greek, 
lyatin. 

Webh. 

Teutonic. 

Gothic. 



Latin. 

Welsh. 

Greek. 



trinshat, Sanscriti 8h 



satanii 



Sanscrit, 
Persian, 



} 



becomes \ 
Numeral 100. 

becomes 



TptdKOVTU, 

trigtnts. 



Greek. 





iKarSv, 


Greek. 


c, 


centum, 


Latin. 


c, 

K 
K 


canty 


Welsh. 


kett, 


Erse. 


hmit, 


Gothic. 



From the data here afforded the ioiiowing mferences have been de- 
duced.^ 

I. The Sanscrit, and some other languages holding a near relation to 
it in the form of words, abound m sibilants and soft palatine consonants. 
They bate these letteis in scTeral instances in which cognate words iu 
olher Ungqages hate in the pbee of them gattuials, or hsid palatines, 
or dentals. 

II. The Gieek sobatitates for the silHlants and soft pahtines of the 
Sanscrit chiefly the Unmet of the hard palatine or guttorsl class md of 
the dental, namely, ft and r. In several instaneee the Greek, particnlar- 

ly the .Eolic, iias ir in the place of the Sanscrit soft palatine, or ch; as 
in nifine for panchaj iviovpa (rrervpa!) for chatur. 

III. The Welsh makes nearly the same substitutions as the ^olic 
Greek. It puts p for the soft palatine ch in the instances before men- 
tioned. It substitutes more generally hard palatines or gutturals (either 
Cf i. e., tsp or eh) for the soft palatines and sibilants of the Sanscrit. Il 
has the aspirate gattmnd ch instesd of the aspirate sibilant s'A. It has tk 
in the place of ct and pi, 

IV. Tlie Erae sobsCitotes for the sibilsnts and soft palatines of tfie 
Sanscrit, gutturals, aa the hard £ or ^, as also in some instances the gut- 
tural aspirate ch. 

!• FlrfoiiSf4| 1. 0. 
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V. The Latin displays nearly the same phenomena as the Erse. It 
puts c or qy equivalent to k, in the place of the letters above mentioned. 
Neither the Erse nor the Latm adopts the p of the Welsh and -£olic 
Greek, but they have £ or f instead of it, as in other instances where the 
Sanscrit has ch. 

VL The Gothic and other Teutonic dialects resemble the Welsh end 
the ^lie Greek, except in the circumstance that thej jHefer aspirate 
consonants, t^finfa for v^m or pump ; fidwar forpedwar or wirvp ; tkri 
for Iri. They likewise sohstitate the simple A in the place of pilatraes 

and sManta in other langu .i^'cs, as may be seen in a variety of instances, 
as in the numerals, 6, 8, 9, 10, 100. The Persic and the Greek lan- 
guages use the aspirate in some instances in a similar manner. 

More Special Analogies in the Cardinal Numbers, 

h 

I. In designating^ the nnmber one a great diversity prevaik among, the 
Indo-Germanic tongues, owing to the cireomstance of prononns of the 
third person being employed to express it, and the wide scope thus af- 
forded by the early richness of their forms. 

IT. The Sanscrit eka^ the comparative of winch we have reappearing 
in Greek in the form ^Kurrpor, appears to have arisen from the joining 
of the demonstrative stem e with the interrogative ka ; which same ka 
unites likewise with apt, '* also," forming A;dj», " anyone,'* ** whosoever/' 

III. The Gothic from the theme aina, the same as the Ger* 
man etifsr« connects itsdf in origin with the Sanscrit defective pfonoun 
Ino, Ibis one." To this same pronominal stem we may trace the old 
Latin form omos, the accusative of which, otnem, appears in the inscrip- 
tion found in the tomb of the Sdpios. From this oinos comes the later 
unus, by the common cliangc of the old a into u, with a lengthening of 
the vowel at the same time, in order to compensate for the i which is 
thrown out. 

IV. Besides the analogy pointed out in the preceding paragraph, the 
Latin timit also shows a surprising resemblance to the Sanscrit una^Sj 
which properly signifies less" (compare the German wen-ig, " little 
toem-iger, «*le6s"), and ia placed before higher numbers in order to ex- 
pfess dimmution by unity ; as, iina-vinsaHf <* nineteen,'* in Latin uneU- 
vigmH; ^no-fnnso^, twenty*nine," in Latin unietrigini&f &c. 

y. Tbe Greek tv eonnecta itself very probably with this same Sanscrit 
ifuif and has lost its final vowel, like the Gothic aimi, in the nominative 
masculine, namely, atV-*. The Greek oZof, "alone," m Latin unteus^ 
comes in all hkelihood from an old form olvof, analogous to the old I^tm 
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I. Tlie theme in Sment ii iwa, wliieh Is natmrnllj inflected with the 

dual endings. The Gothic has in place of ihis iirdy and as ii iltispcuses 
Willi n diKil, it mflects this theme like a plural, Norn, twai, twos, twa; 
Dat. iwaim; Accus. Iwans, tkwos, two. With twai tine form iai, " both,'* 
eonnectt itaelf Irom the root btu Dat. &aim ; Accus. Imm* Thie ^ is 
eopposed to come from the Sanscrit ubha^ stem oho, 

IL la Greek end Letuif <hM», (Kk>, and due, have chinged the old i» 
into », but have nol parted with the end*vowel of the ateBi ; iva agieee 
with the maacnline diod, found in the Vedas. In Sanaedt, the a of iwa 
beeomee weakened into t at (he beginning of compounds ; as, d/unmHiri^ 
** having two mothers." Tiie Greek, where such a foriii as 6V l im- 
|io.ssil»l(\ ( in()K)vs 6l ; as, dLur'/TDf}. The Zend and Latin agree very re- 
markably in altering this dwi^ smce they throw away the d, and change to 
into ^ bj a hardening pronunciation. Hence we have in Zend HfoUis* 
ianat and in Latin bkq^f Meiw, dee. 

III. In old None we find nsoTt which afipean in tkritwart ** three 
timea,** and with which ia connected the syllable cs» in the English Ime, 
lAncs, dee. This «ioar may be traced to ear, which corresponds to the 
Sanscrit edre, and this latter indicates time.** Thns we have sieedro, 
" once," and vdramvdramf ** repeatedly." Now from vara comes the 
Pcrj^iiiii bar, also referring to time; as, bar-i, "once;'* and from this 
same source, in all probability, is derived the Latin termination bcr\, ap- 
pended to the names of months ; as, SepUm-berj meaning literally 
the seventh time-portion of the year ; QeUhbert the eighth ; NaHOhber^ 
theninthi dtc. 

3. 

I. The theme in Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, and Slavonic le 
frt, for which we have in Zend and Gothic thru 

IL The declension of this theme is in most of these languages qmte 
regular, except that in GU)thie, on account of the woxd being a mono- 
syllable, the i before the voweUending does not disappear, bat beeomee 
t;, and hence we have the genitive ikr^-et end nominative neuter tkrij-a. 

in. The Sanscrit and Zend, however, have, the foriner tri, the lat- 
ter thriy only as a designation for the masculine and neuter. In the 
feminine they employ the Sanscrit tisras for tisaras, kom the root itsar^ 
and the Zend lisard, 

4. 

T. The Sanscrit feminine thomc is cAa<<war, which follows the analogy 
of tuar mentioned in the preceding paragraph, and the resemblance he- 
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tweea the two i» so striking as to lead us at once to the suppodtion that 
thMi^ior is Ibniied from tUar (itself a weakening of tatar) by die addi« 
tion of the peiticle eha, ** and.'' Viewing lofor as identical with die 
demoBilxative stem in Sanscrit, we may obtain a glimpse of the earlieet 
and most natural mode of counting; namely, iit thiSf ^uU, and-ikUf iScc. 

II. The Gothic /dvdr connects itself with the Sanscrit ehaivdr hy the 
ordinary change of consonants. This form chatvdr is the stronger, and 
ckatur the weaker, one in Sanscrit. The Lithuanian keturi may also be 
compared with the same ; but still more clearly the Latin guaiuor (i. e., 
chatvor). The Greek reTTop-e^ {rtaaap-eg) connects itself with the Sans- 
crit chalvdr-aSj the nominative masculine of ehatv^. In Pali the form 
is chattdr-dt and both this and the Greek rerrapec gain the second I bj 
assimiUlton, 

m. The Zend converts the softer fonn chaittr into chalhru at the 
beginping of compounds, which agrees in a very striking manner with 
the Latin qttadru in quadrupcs, quodruplexy dec. 

ly. The adverbial by which are formed in Sanscrit du-is\ " twice,** 

tris, "thrice," is dropped m chalur, "four times,*' for chaiur^, ThB 
Latin drops the « in both three and four ; as, ter, quatcr, 

5. 

I. The Sanscrit-Zend panchan is the theme, and the genders were 
not distinguished in this and the following numerals. Moreover, we 
have the nominative, accusative, and vocative always in the singular 
neater form, whereas the other cases show plural endings ; as, genitive 
fonMnAmf in Zend jiancAaiiaiiiii. This irregularity in inflection pre* 
paroe ua for a total want of it in the Greek vivre and Latin quinque. 

II. It is also worthy of remark, that the final nasal in panehan appears 
in none of the sister European tongues, wlicrcas the n oi saplan, navarif 
and dasan is found also in Lithuanian and Gothic. The final n in the 
Sanscrit and Zend numerals was properly a later addition, and the origi- 
nal termination would seem to have been cha, and/' which occurred 
as a prefix in the case of the number four in Sanscrit. Analogous to 
this are both the Latin quinqui^ ending with que, " and and the Greek 
«r^r<, ending with the enclitic r& In pan^eha, therefore, the r9pt |m 
will be euphonic for jpom, and the final m will be 4he neuter case-sign, 
while pa, as a pronoun, will be identical with ib, to which we have re- 
ferred in our remarks on tfao numeral one. This interchange of p and 
has already been alluded to, and we may compare the old Latin form 
fidpid for quidqutdf as well as nolog for Ko?of, dec. 

JII. From what has been premised, it would appear that the numeral 

£ve, when traciod to its ori^, meant, and one," i n dic a ti ng the one^ 
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auMly, which, on being added to four, made up the number fire. We 
W7i kovMTOT, dmrtve ftmckm at once horn the Saoscril font, the 
hand," and make Um tenn refer to the nomber of the fingera on the hand, 
jvat M thm mud Juigmr is to be traeed, Uuoo^ fhe OoUue/ffrr (L e.» 
Jingf9) to the Bomeiml /ufi/, i. e., /w/, ** fire.** 

I. For the Sanacrik tAuA, the. Zend has uwom^ and it ia highly piobablet 
maanoeh ta th doea not properly commence a aytlable in Sanaerit, Imt 
requirea a Ir to precede it, that the original form in this lattor langua^ 

was k$hash. 

II. lu Latin, Greek, and German the guttural appears to have been 
inmted, and hence we have in Latin xejc, evidently inverted from xcs, 

r. 

I. The Zend has haplan, which closely resembles the Greek form ; 
the Lithuanian, on the other hand, haa 9eptjfm, and the Slavonic sedmi. 
The m in septem and sedmi appeara to have come in from the ordinal 
nnmber, which in Sanaerit ia septama, nom. maac. 4aptama-»^ and in 
SUvonie tedmyi'. The same remark will apply to otmt, eight," and to 
the Litm noeein and ieemt in Sanaerit nowHiui^f , doMfiiM, " ninth** 
and " tenth.'* 

II. It is not probable that the final n of ihu Sanscrit cardinal foims 
changes to ru. m sVt/y/em, &.c. The change of m to n is very frequent, 
especially at the enii of words, in which case it becomes in Greek a ne- 
ceaaary alteration. Bat the change from nU>mi» hardly ever met with* 

8. 

The termination au in ashi-au reminds us very atmgly of the dv in 
the Latin octav-uM, of the oF in the Greek dydoF-or, Ibr ^iydoo^, end of 
the oie in the Teutonic dative ahlow-en. 

d. 

I. The Lithnanian haa iiwynit the Slavonic Afpyofe'. Both of tfaeee * 
appear, at ihst view, altogether diflerent from the ibnna that occur in 
the other sister tonguea. On a doaer inapection, however, we will find 

that thcv all agree, the nasal letter being converted in the Lithuanian 
and Slavonic numerals into the medial, just as we have iSporo^ m Greek 
from the same source with the Sanscrit mnla-s, with which compare the 
Latm mort-uus. 

IL Etymologiato deduce the Sanscrit navan from ne«e» new," la 
indicatrng ft new number after eight ; and they refer, in auppoit of thie 
etymok^r* to the I^alin teewubif, ** aecond,*' horn »§pur. 
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10. 

The Gothic taihun involves two peculiarities of that language. In 
the first place, the letters h and r never allow a pure i or u to precede 
them m Gothic, but always call in the aid of the gona, conv^Dg, there- 
fore, t into «s» and u into au. Inthenextplaeey^ oldadoemptereiy* 
where i^emain imalteied in CMhic, but ia fieqnentlyv thioi^ the infloo 
«Dee of a liquid that IbUewe after^ coUTerted into not oplj in Ihe ladkal 
ejrUaUesy but aleo in endtnga. 

. 90—100. 

I. The increaie hf tens is ezj^ressed in Sanscrit by sali, sat, or iu 
and in Zend by saiti, sata,or ti. 1 he words to which these terminations 

are appt^ndcd are substarUives with singular (Mniiiicrs. 

II. The analogy is very striking in Greek and Latin as regards the 
termmation ^i, for which we have ri, ro, it, to. Thusi 





Saucrit. 


Zead. 


Gntk, 


UtiB. 


20. 

30. 

40. 

50. 

60. 
.70. 

80. 

90. 
100. 


vingsatiy 

tringsaty 

chatvaringtait 

panchasat, 

Mhashti, ,^ 

gaplati, 

navati^ 


visaiiiy 

thrisata, 

chxUhwaresata^ 

panckusata, 

csvastij 

haptditif 
• « • 

navaitif 


rptuKovra, 

TcaaapuKovra, 

nevn^KovTOy 


vigintL 

triginta. 

guadrofnnta. 

quinquuginta. 

sexagitUd. 

septuaginta. 

octoginla* 

mmaginUL 

ceniu-m. 



Ill, The tenninationa moH, tai^saiOt and li, are shortened from dataiif 
doMuit and dataia, whieh are themselves deriYatiyes from dat an, ten." 
To the same diasan aro we to trace tata, the theme of tator^n, ^ a hnn- 
died»'* and with this aafc-ta the Greek KarSv connects itself, for k-Karov 

is literally "one hundred/' So the Latio cejiiu-m points to the same 
source, and is, moreover, the connectiTig link for the Goihic hund and old 
High- German hunt^ the A; or hard c ot centum being expressed by the 
aBpirate. 

1. CMMtemftrilmsi. 



i 
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I«l pnihami frathdma 

W .iwMljrl bitya 

aa 'tritiyi thritya 

4thcbaturth4 taiiya 

6ih pancham& pugdba 

6th >ha8hth& cstwa 

7::: >aptami haptatha 

8Ui aahUiuA astema 

9th ntf aniA n&uma 

lOcb daaaniA dwflma 

1 Ith ekadas& adYandasa 
SOlli vinntitiml YtniUtiina 



Greek (Uor) 



6evTepd 

rpird 

Terdpra 

nifiirra 
IktCl 

oydod 
ivvdra 

eUoarii 



pnma 

secimda 

tertia 

quarta 

quinta 

scxta 

septima 

ocUva 

nona 

undecima 
viceaima 



Oolhic. 



fruma 
anthaia 

Chndj6' 
(fidvordd' 
fimftd* 
saihst6* 
(sibundo') 
ahtudo') 
niandd' 
taihaadd* 
(ainlift6') 



♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ • 



UdMMBkl 



pirmi 
antii 

treciiL 
)*ketwirti 
penktd 
szcszta 
sckma 
aazma 
dewint& 
detiimti 
wienolikU 
dwidesziinti 



I. The Latin prima appears to come at once from the Sanscrit praih^ 
ama, by changing a to t and dropping the middle syllable. The pra of 
^athamd poinU directly to the i£oUc npat for frp6, and to the Latin 
pra. 

II. The Goihie /hum€ ahowa nearlj the mbm analogy (ojMia<A«M 
the Latin frimtk and the lithaaman ftrmtL 

PRONOUNS. 

Talwiar View of the Personal Pronouns 1 oind Thov. 

Simgvder, 



iMHtrit. 




Greek. 






1 aham 


aa<m 


kyu/v 


ego 




tuam 


tarn 


TOVV 


tu 


m&m, mk 


manm, mft. 




me 




\ twim, tw& 


thwanm, thw& 


ri 


t^ 


•i \ 


1 in ay a 










; tway^ 










( mabyam 


• 


kftlv 


mibi 














1 toUif am 




retv 


tibi 




llliiff,t6 


thw6i,t«, t6i 


TOl 






f mat 




Bie(d) 




mattas 










1 twat 


thwat 


te(d) 




I twattas 




aiOev 




f mama 


mana 


fioO 


mei 




1 mk 








1 Uwa 


tawa 




toL 




Ltw6, %k 


diw6i, t^ tdi 








\ mayi 


tburahnit 




mei 




1 twaji 




tni 



Gothic. 


UthimiM. 




ik 
thu 
mik 
thuk 


asi 

t4 . 
manen 

tawon 


it- 

ty 

tja 




maninii 
tawiini 


innoju 
tobojQ 


mis 


man 


mnje, mi 


thna 


taw 





mema 



manens 



theinaltawiiia 

manij^ 
lawiid 



mene 

tebe 

ronje 
tai|0 



1. The feminine gender i« selected as showing the diiferent analogies more clearly 
lliBn the masculine. 

ti »HgfOiid Qeikic fori, cen mti td ■e n e rtint lo the atekgy ef iha eld B^-Qm 
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Dual, 



&uiscrt(. 



E 3 ^^^^ 

3 i y\iv^ 



avam 



^ ( &vabhyani 
#S ( yuvabhy^m 

/av^bhy4in 



Zeod. 



Greek. 

vCii 



LAtin. ; Gothic 



CO vuiv 
ft J yuvabhyini! <T^wii^ 
V vim I vuo (ji^tijiv 

^ ( ftv&bhviLm 
^ i yuv&bbyftm 

rftvayds 
g)ii4tt 
O I yuvay08 

y $ avavos 



ugkis 
ugkis 



I yuvayos 



I 



TitSuii 



mudda 

judu 

mudu 

ju<la 



mom dwiem 



ugkara 
igqwaia 




mumil dwieju 
jumft dwiejd 



najd 

naju 
vaju 
vaju 
vaju 



Plural 




■«>> 

J 



4 



.1 



o 



vayara 

asnir 

vfivain 
yush trie 

J nas 
I yusrn&n 

( asiiilbhia 
\ yushmibhis 
asmabbyam 

ria.s 

^ ubhrnabhyara 
vas 
i asiaat 
( yuthinst 
/asmftkAia 
J nas 

I yusixukam 

asmisu 
lasu 



Taem 

yuschem 
yus 

n6 

v6 



no 



vfffie^ 




yusmaeibya' (v) 



yfiamat 

ahm&kSm 

no 

yusmikem 
vd 



vos 
nos 

vos 

nobis 
vobis 

nobis 

▼obis 



vobis 
nostri 
Yesln 



veis 

yns 
unsiti 



WlSli 

izvis 



izvaia 



mea 

mumls 
jumls 

jumus 



jCiau 



my 

▼y 

ny 

vy 

nami 
vami 

nam 
nam 
vaiu 
vam 



^ususg [ vaa I 




i 
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tUffUtrkt, 

L Tlw Iiido-G«niwiiie tonfBet til t^pve, % wmAMb mumu^ 
in fonning the nomiintife liQgahrof theproiiounof Uiefiiitp«iwnfim 
• thtHM altogvUMT unlike thti whenee Ae oUi^iie cttee an dedoeed. 
The am In dkm k only e temiinction, it in fteam, and m the EnrapcMi 

languages, with the exception of the Greek and Latin, all traces of this 
endincr iiii>appear. In ^Eulic Greek we have kyuv, which comes nearer 
the Sanscrit thiii ihe later form h/6. In the pronoun of the second per- 
son, all the EurQ|>eaii tODgues, including the regular Greek and the Latin« 
drop the ending am. It occurs, however, in dialectiTe nineties, sneh 
u Um Bosotiao rmOp^ tnd the Done and Laconic and rnvf « whort 
ttaeoa of die m aro Toiy appaiont 

II. Tho oblique casaa baTo in Sanscrit am for the theme of the pio- 
noun of the first person, and Iim for that of the second. These themes 
in some cases coalesce with an t, and become mi and hpS. With the 
stem ma the Grc:t;k atcm MO connects itself, and forms the hanis of ihe 
genitive fiov and dative ^ol. The t m EMO arises from the strong ten- 
dency in Greek to prefix a vowel to steins heginning with a consonant ; 
aS| for example, in ovo/za, bdov^y ofpvg^ kXaxH, where in Sanscrit wo 
buTO HMO, darUa^t Mr6-«, lagku-s. In MO or 'EMO, the o interchanges 
witli ff, and hence we have ifielo, kfiiOeVf for kfiolot k/io-Oev (compare 
irMvi dUo-tfcv, and the UkeX as also kfUo fat 4i6o» and kfuBf for 
kftodf fto9, hk the iEoIo-Boiio fqnns ifu9ct ^fto0f9 the a is e later ad- 
dition (as in rd^t rmSc) and waa brought in aa e chaxacteristie of the 
genitive, after the old genitive sign which in the o-deeiension stood 
not at the etid, but m the middle (compare tqIo for roaio), had complete- 
ly disappeared. 

III. The tlicme of the pronoun of the second perf?on, imriQly, iwa, as- 
sumes in Greek two forms, according as the a or t£; is dropped, in the 
fonner case we have ST, in the laitoc 20, and the o ie interchanged 
with e in ocio, aiOev, and the like. 

lY, The Gothic weakeoi the « in maio an t, and contracts the m ot 
IM to II, whence arise the two themes HI and THU. The Latin^ like 
the Gothic, showe the « of nut weakened to t, and hence we have iiis*As 
in the dative, where in Sanscrit we find morhyam. The accusative 
me is for r/um, as hoste-nit from the theme At/A/i, and the alilaUve me 
is for medj like the Sanscrit mat. The genitive mei is connected with 
the locative may-i (euphonic for rni-i) in Sanscrit, From the form mti 
we woold expect, by analogy, some such a form for the gsnitiTe of tu 
as isfip from the Sanscrit frnqHt bat euphony changes the v after e con- 
aonani Into n, and at the sane time rejects the Towel that foUow8| and 
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kmcewehavetat. The anlqgy between and the Sanseiftli^^ 

is too striking to need any comment. 

V. In eineet all the Indo-Gennitiie tongnee the nonrinetlire phsil of 
the pnNMXui of the fint penon comes from a stem altogether nnlike that 
ef the singular, for the idee expieaaed by the penrad pronoon I ie not 

evsceptibie, etrictly speaking, of plurality, ainee there it but one I, where- 
as the term we indicates merely one's self along wilh others. In the Vcdas 
we find the form asme as a nominative plural, instead of the more wnml 
Sanscrit vayarn. This asme coi:iics from a theme asma, out of which 
last ail the oblique cases in ordinary Sanscrit are formed ; and with the 
theme Mma the .£ohc ^ec, by assimilation for &o//fc> doedyconnecte 
iteelfy jnit as we have kjifdf bj aaaimilation for connecting itself 
with the Sanscrit oinit, " I am.** The foima i^kf W^k^ m the other 
hand, piesuppose snch themes as whm the weak i takes the 

place of the Sanacrit final e. From atems in i are also to be dedneed 
the genittTes Afifie-av^ vufii-ctv, for ^fifu-ovy vfifit-uvy and the datives ^/i^y, 
v^lvy for ijfjLi-iv, v^L'Lv. The accusative i]fw.q^ vfxa^^ become in ^Eolic 
ufJLfUy vfifie, v^rhich later forms connect themselves at once v^ith tiie San- 
scrit, asmdn, yiukmdn (for oimA-m, yushmorm}, by a rejoction of the 
case-suffix. 

VL It will be seen by an ezamination of the table, thai in Sanacrit 
nof and Mtr wpptu in ^e acenaatire, dative, and genitiTO. Thia dr- 
emnatanee ahaws conclaatvelx thai the # cannot be t caae-aign, and 
hence, reaaoning from the analogy aflMed by the Zend, we may regard 

nas and vas in the accusative as abbreriated from narmdn and vatmdn^ 

and m the dative and genitive from nasmabhyam, iiasmakam ; vasmabhy- 
am, vasmakam. After removing' the residue of each of the^e forms, we 
have na and va remainmg as the chief element in either case of person- 
al designation, and from theae latter come the dual forma ndii and vdm 
(for vdu). 

' VII. ThepiincipleoQ which MS and w were aoiqjht to be explain^ 
in the pvaceding paragiqih may alao be extended to the Latin. The 
atems na and va woald lead oa to expect in this langnage each tfaemee 
as nu and vu (nd and vo), as also fit and m for plural nominatives, and 

nos and vus for accusatives. But we find nas and W» already appearing 
m the nominative, and the final s maintaining its ground even in the pos- 
sessives nos-tery ves-fer {(or voi^-ter). Hence the os in rws and vos can- 
not well be explained in the same vv-ay as the os, for example, in Ivpos, 
and we must therefore regard these two words, like the Sanscrit nai and 
MS, in the Ught of abbveviations or cnrtailmenta from some more extend* 
ed fimn, in which, veiy probably, the pionoan tma appeared. It is veiy 
Mngnkr that we actually find traces of andi a foim in the ayUaUe msf 
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appended to various prououns. as egometf memetf iumei, 7iosmet^ vosmetf 
&c., and this met connects itseii readily with smaf tlic ablative, from 
which we pass at once to the Sanscrit ablative plural, a-smaif yu-sbmoL 
Now, M Ihit laal-meiUioiMd case is employed also by the Seneciii gnuiir 
amitiie m & epeeiM of g^amA4oaa fov ell ceeea end munbeiey we mey 
Miilf ecoomil Imr the fiee empkynMnt of <R<f in the I^ftiii teii^. 

VIII. The Gieek dual hee NO end S^O ee themee fear the prnmonm 
of the first end eeeond person, end from these come v6l end of&l. The 
peculiar form of v€tt and (T^cM, as duals, has led to the supposition that 
the / IS <i wcakeiiiiig of the a which originally formed the dual-endiug oS 
the iiiasculiiie and feminine, and which a, in tlie oxdmary declension, wte 
changed to e. 



Tabular View of ike Pronoun of the Third Person* 

Singular, 





Pncrit. 




Greek. 1 L»Un. 


Gothic. 






Acc. 

Inst. 

Dat. 

Gen, 

hoc. 




h^, hoi, 
he, hoi, 


oZ, 


•0, 

sibi, 
sui, ^ 


sis, 
sema, 


sawen, 

sawimi, 
saw, 
sawens, 
savdje, 


sja. 

sobojQ. 
sebje, si, 
sebe. 
»ebje. 



Remarks. 

L The SeBeont waal* e. eiibeteiitife pranomi of the thiid penoik 
Thet it oiigiiiallj poeaeMd om^ howew, eppeaxa endeol ftom tbe te»> 
tinumj of ite Eoiopeen eister tpngnea, end eipedeUy flom the ciieom- 
etmee that in Zend hi and M, and in Pmerit were employed as the 

genitive and dative of the third person for all genders. The theme of 
this ])rououn in Sanscrit must have been «va, lengthened afterward to 
$V€f like mc from ma, and tvc from iva. 

II. 1 he existing form sva has the force of a possessive, and is used 
not only in the meaning of " his," bat also of mine'' ei)d " thine." 
With this nar9 the Done o^ cotmeete iteelf^wbile o^i, id 
the pluiel ie to be tiaeed to a theme in v aa o^ The q»peient afflnitf ' 
hetween it end the doel of the pionooa of the eeeond peraon ie metelf 
accideDtel. In the lettac the ir cornea from an earlier r, whereea in tho 
pronoun of the tiiird peraon it is a part of the primitive form. 

III. In o^, ol, f, for <T^u, (x^ot, or^e, the last of which old forms has 
alone remained, aiid in which forms ihe <p takes the place of the digam- 
ma aYovy <Stc., the ^, as the representative of the diganuna, neceaaaxily 
disappears after the conveiaion of the a mto an aepbate. 

IV. The Gothic in like manner throws Out a o, and ai^ an af^^ 
eM» Air MiMM, aet^, aai^. The lithoaaiaa and Omnio Mow hi 
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pronoun tlia amkgy of the «eeond ^txmm, and disttogniah it from 
tlie latter by the imdal 9 for t. They alao, like the Latin, Greeks and 

Gennan, dispense with the nominative, since they use the pronoun re- 
flexively ; and ihej employ the singular instead of the plural. 

Kemarks on the Demonstrative Pronouns. 

I. The Btcm ta (feminine td) signifies in Sanacrit " he,*' ** thia one^** 
that one.*' The Zend-form ia identica]* eieept that the middle motea 

often take the place of the feiwaa ; aa, for ezample» in the aceuaatiTe 
aingnlar maaeuline, where Ibr Urn we have dem, or, milio freqaently, dim. 
hi Greek and Qennan thia prononn haa supplied the place of an article^ 
ft part of speech that ia wantbg in Sanaciit and Zend,aa in Latin, Litii* 
uanian, and Slavonic. 

II. The stems to, Gothic tha; feminine rd, rq^ Gothic thSy correspond 
to the Sanpcrit-Zcnd ta and /a, with which the Lithuanian demonstrative 
stem /a, in the no mi native masculine ta$9 feminine /a, is completely 
identical. The Latin has no demonatiattve pronoun from a similar stem 
which it employe hy itself, if we except certain adverbial acenaativo* 
loraia, aa <tnm hmc (hke ihmic), torn, tmir4emt iM-en, and certam deri?- 
ativea fiom anch a pronominal aoiirce ; aa» for example, telif , tmitUf 
lol, UMem^ totieM, Mit, dtc. A demonatiative, however, of the form 
here referred to appears in the componnd ttle, and ta declined with it, 
!fce first part of the compoiiiid, namely, i*, being an old unchangeable 
noininaiive masculine, the case-sign of which, as if unconsrions of its 
origin, remains also in the oblique cases ; as, istms for cjusinis, <5cc. 

III. In the nominative singular masculine and femimno the Sanscrit 
and, in surprising accordance with it, the Gothic, substitute an a for the tg 
which in Zend hecomea an A, and in Greek the roiig;h hreatfaing. Tfane 
we have m Sanaerit m, ad, litf ; in Gothic, #«, ad, tktUti; in Zend» k»t 
kdj iai, and in Greek, d, % to (the Done a for 9). Tb» eaily Latin em* 
ployed a form in the aecnaattve eloee^ connected with the primitive atem ; 
namely, sum for eurri, and tarn for earn, and used also aap#a aa a nomi* 
native for sa-ipsa. There are remaij^s of the old *-form also in the Greek 
edvcrbs a^uepov and a^rrf , though here, since these compounds express 
an accusative, not a nominative meanti^, the Attic rfi^Epov, ttjt^^ are 
more in unison with the Sanscrit usage, la being the general theme, and 
ta only that of the nominative. It is an anomaly in Greek when the a»- 
pimle takea the place of the ^-eound in tho nominative ploial alao, aa att 
mL The Doric Ibim ia much more accualey ntf ttdf and haimenneo 
witfi Ae naage of the aiHir toDgMa. 

T 
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PRONOUNS* 



Oeneral ObsennUums on the aiher Brcmunt* 

T. The change from a tenuis to a middle mute has already been re- 
ferred to, and must again be mentioned as playing a very important part 
in comparative philology. Thus, for example, ode is not compounded 
of 6 and as it genersUy toppoMd, but the latter part of the word is 
eridently to be tncad to the denonstntiTe ftem r^^ the Towel changiiig 
froni o to e, as in the yocdive of the (Mtem, and alio in anchacenaattYee 
aa /(^ e;!, I, dee. Inthe¥roidMe,therefoie,bothiMitaof iheeonqNHind 
are of sunihur origin, and we are reminded of the doebling of the pronoun 
in Sanscritf Latin, and other tongues ; as, yd ycLS^ quicunque ya» 
yam, qucmciinque ;" and in Lalm, quuiquis, quidquid, sesc, &c. 

II. The priiici|:ilu alluded to in the precedmg paragraph 16 farther il- 
lustrated by the isanscnt neuter forms i-dam, " this," and a-das, " that,** 
where the d takes the place of just as in the Latm t-demf fm-davif 
dccy the ayllabk s dam, das, <kc., being all traceable to the demonatratiw. 
Examines of a similar kind oeeor in the Latin ihim, dem^wn, dm-ac, 
iem^qm^ dec. The adjective IoIim, on the other hand, reiaina the i 
altered, and ita primitiTe meaning CYidenlly iB| thia and thia,** L 
thia and the other half, or the whole." 

Etr. llie pronominal t-stem, consisting merely of a simple Towel, ex* 
jnresses in Greek and Latin the moaning " he," but in Sanscrit and Zcud 
** this one." In the two latter languages it has no declension of its own, 
but lias only left behmd certain adverbs, such as, ttas^ " from here,** 
*^ from there UAo, " bo" (compare the Latin ita), <Slc. We hsTe also 
fiom the same pronominal root i the deiivativea itaarors, ^* the other" 
(whoae accnaative Uenirm reminda na at once of the Latin cfsmnt), td* 
fiio, aachy" dse. The Latin it enlaigea ita theme in maiijr caaea bj 
meana of a « or an o» in femminee by an d ; the % alao ia eonveited into 
an «, especially before ▼owela ; hence, aa fiom the Teibal root t come to 
and cunt, in opposition to is, inrns, itis, iham^ <kc,, so from our pro- 
nominal root come ewm, co, eorum^ eos^ and the feminine® fa, earn 
carum. To the primitive i-type there belong merely is, id, the old loxiUS 
tni) ibusj the genitive and dative e-jus and e-t, and the locative t^'. 

IV. The stem of the relative pronoun in Sanscrit and Zend ia^ ieni> 
inine fd. The Greek &Cf ^ 6, converts the initial y into an aapirate, « 
change that dten occnra ; aa in ifidCf fn yMaJkml; d{tf^ firom y^, to 
lerere,** &c. 

y. The mtenogatiYoatemin Sanaoit, Zend, and Litfananiia la KA, 
from which came the Greek inteiragatlTe atem KO. Una latter waa 

preserved by the Ionic dialect, but was converted in the others, from 
the esse with which gutturals and iabiais are interchanged, into HO, 
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ThiB aetual ^Mkmion, bowem, of tiik KO or no wm iDpeneded lij 
Ti^, and we haTe Ifaeiefore femAiniag of it only certam adveiba and 
imtivea ; aai jcore^ n&n ; icfif, n&c i tSrepw, vorepov (compare tlie 
Sanaeril kaiemt *• which of the two") ; xoaoci irdaof ; Koto^, notoc ; 
all which point clearly enough to the existence, at one period, of such a 
form as k6. This interrogative stem affords a basis, also, for 

those cases of the Latin interrogative and relative which belong to the 
second declension, namely, quod (compare the Zend kat)^ quOy and, in 
the plural, fut, quorum^ guor. The neuter pluial ^ims deviatea ffomw- 
alogyt aod'Ooght to be qvM. It ia poaaible, however, that tfaia put may 
be the xemaina of an old dual, anbaequently leoenred aa a pliual, anee 
it agMa pieciael^with the Sanaerit U, The Latin feminine haa, in ita 
different caaea, a Sanaerit-Zend feminine atem for iti baaia, namely, ka^ 
and henee we compare with the Sanaeiit kSm; ftuenm with M> 
•dm ; quag with hat. 

VI. The Gothic changes the k of the interrogative stem to an and 
as the gutturals are fond of uniting in this kngnage with a v, it places 
this last-mentioned letter after the A, making thus HVA out of KA, and 
HVO out of kL The Latin, like the Gothic, lovea to place a euphonic 
e after the gutturals, and hence the Latin QVO conesponda to HVA, in 
ita depaictore ftom the Sanaeiit KA ; and ao also aqVa agreea with the 
Gothic eibo, " a river/* jiiat aa of^Fw ia related to the Sanaoit cA^-e, 
anake,'* and the Gieek l^if* 

Vn. The interrogative atem H abo occurs in Sanaerit, from which 

there appear to have been formed, in this same language, kity and, before 
the vocal letters, kid. This reminds us at once of the Latin forms quis 
and quid. That there existed at one time, in Sanscrit, a mascuimo 
nominative kisy analogous to the Latm quisy is proved conclusively by 
the compound forms moiba and. nakUf which appear in the Yedaa, and • 
with the latter of which we may eomjiare tlie Latin neqvia* 

VIII. The Latin ksk appeaia, notwithatanding ita difference of mean- 
ing, to be derived fiom the aame parent-aomce aa fuu and qm. It haa 
tibe aame peenliarity of declenuon, kurjus like en-yiia, iitte like cut, and* 
beaidea, the nominative pli^ neuter diowa a atrong analogy to the cor- 
responding part in qui* and quiy namely, qwB, The final cinkU appears 
to be shortened from which remains in hicce (more correctly hict)y 
und is analogous to quCy pe, quam, and piarriy in quis-que, quip-pey quiS' 
quaviy qms'inam, all which terminations are nothing more than different 
Sarms of the Latin qum. And aa these terminationa, on being appended 
aa suffizea to the intenn^tive stem, change its meaning and part with 
the inteirogation, the aame thing opeiatea in kk. The earlier form ap> 
peaii to have bm ^ and tiacea of the initial 6 atill remain in 
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ei>lm, jtwt M in ul4n we have ih« imuM of tht^ppow te pw— i 
tttf (iOf ), dflfsiirad of its ImI qrUibl*. 

J^ronommai Adverbs, 

I. Loc«U?o adferiiw tie fonned in Sanicrit by tlie tuffiz lrf» wluch 
coDiMGlt itself immediately vntb Ihe theme ; aa, here ;** to-lrcy 

theie hm4r% ** wheie 1 " To tbia aame aooiee are the Latin ad- 
verbs eutra^ ul-trat to be assigned. Locative pronomtnal advocba aie 

formed also m Zond by the suffix dhu, wiucii remiiiiiis as at once of the 
Greek termjiKiinni i}a, in h^a, h'Tav-&at 6lc. 

II. In Sanscra, by means ol ihc suffi.t tas, adverbs are formed not only 
from pronoQunal stems, but also from subslantives and adjectiveSf and 
theae adverbs denote the removal from one place to another ; aometimeay 
■lao, they take the place of the ablative. Analogous to thi% in some re- 
aped, ia the Latin termmation licf m Me/t-lna, ** from hearen dimnd- 
iiUffimihhtgt dec* The final aappean to have ehanged to r in igi4itrf 
and the first part of the word connecting itaelf with the Sanscrit tAe, 

here,*' we have for the primitive meaning of igitur, from here,** i. e., 
"on these grounds," or ** therefore." 

III. In Sanscrit the termmauon las is sometimes converted into dhaSf 
from which last come the Greek ^cv and the Slavonic da. Thus, 

Smucrii. Greek* SiMome, 

kn-dhaa, ir^i^ev, ot^kil-dA. 

tapdhas, rMtv^ ot*tft-dfi. 

ya-dhaa, Mev, jfi-dfi-ache. 

TV. The locative adverbs hic, iliir, 2sfic, were orijTiually datives, of 
whoso primitive form we have a trace remaming m run. The enclitic 
c being added to hi (ehanged from hui\ illi, and isti^ converted them into 
adverbs, and at the same time distinguished them from datives. 

V. Adverbs of time sie ibrmed in Sanscrit by the snfilz dd; as, AsM 
when ;** fsdd, *< then ;** foM, •* at whic^ time,** &e. The Greek ter- 
mination Ttf in shnilar adverbs, appesis to be anatogons to this ; ss, 
irdrv, r^e, 9re, d&c., and we may alao find « tvaee of the Sanseiit temi»> 
nation in the Latin quau-do. 

Verb. 

I. One system of personal terminations belongs to all Sanscrit verba, 
and the differences of conjugation which are distinguished by gramma- 
rians consists in the changes which the verbal roots undergo. The fol- 
lowing is an example displaying the terminations of the present tense, 
as they are subjoined to the verbal root tud, " to strike," in Latin tundo. 

1. PrUikarttt BaaUm (Mgii^ ^tkt CtlHe NoHuu, p. 94, seq. 
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Ist Farion, %d PerMoa, 2d Person, 

Sing. Tudamiy Tudasi, Tudati. 

BiuL TndftvBs, Tudithast Tadfttu. 

Rut. Tndima^ TiidSUia» , TndXntL 

n. This verb belongs to those classes of roots which insert a vowel a 
between the theme and the personal endings. Others subjoin these end- 
ings immediately. The personal endings alone are ai^ follows : 

IttFenan, SdPmoti. ddFerMon, 
Sing. •wif •fli,^ -ti« 
DotL -w» •thtiy -tu. 
Flnr. -mas, •tiit, -anti. 

in. The same terminations belong to the future tenses as to the pres- 
ent ; but those tenses which have the augment prefixed to the verb have 
the personal endings, as in Creek, in a more contcacted form. The fol- 
lowing is the first pieterit of the wb Hiianit, ceneapondi^g eloeefy to 
liiB Gieek impeifeet : 

III PerwH, 9d Perton. Persm, 

Sing. AtCdam, Atiidas, Atudat. 

Dual. Atudava, Atudatam, Atudatam. 

Plur. Atudama, Atodatai ' Atildaa. 

nr. There is tnother fenn of the indicttiTe teniae in the aetive voiee, 
wmAf^ that of the lednplicated jNceterity fonned by nilee neaily the 
aame aa those of the perfect in Gxedcwba. The reduplicated preterit 
of the Terb iud or tmiim ia aa folhma, and will remind na at once of the 

Latin tiUudi. 

\st Person, 2d Person. 2d Person. 

Sing. Tutdda, Tutoditha, Tutoda. 

Doai. Tntadiva, Tiitadithaa» Tutuditoa. 

Plnr. Tatik^kna, Tatiida» TnttSdna. 

V. The following examples are from another verb, lagdmi, "tosay,** 
with the conesponding forms of the Greek verb Myu following immedi- 
ateljf after. 

P«BaBlfT» 

IH Ptnon. fti Penm. 9i Penom. 

Sing. Lagami, ) LagSsi, > LagSti, ) 

DoaL Lagav^s, > LagSthaa, > LagStas, > 
I XiyerWf f A^erov. J 

pin,. Lagimaa, > LagStha, > Laglnti,) 
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Isi Person, 2d Person. 



Sing, 
DuiL 
Plmr* 



Alagam, ) 
Alagavft, ^ 

Aiagamai ) 



Aiagas, I 
AlftgiUm, > 
AlagaUi > 



RsDirFLIOATID PbBTBBIT. 

1st Per ton. 2d Person. 



Dual. 
Plur. 



Laiaga, > 
Lalagiva, | 
Lalagima, I 



I 



Lalagithus, I 
Lalaga, ) 



PotmUial Mood. 

PK£6ENT. 

2<2 Person, 



Bur. 



1«< PffMII. 

Lageam, > 
Lagema, ) 



Lage, > 



8iBg. 



Impisatits. 

2d Per. 2d Per. 2d Per. 

Laga, } Lagatu, > Plur. LagSta, 



3t/ Person* 

Aiagat, > 
ileye. 5 

Alagatam, | 



kXeytrrjv 

Alagan, ) 
iXeyov. ) 



3i Permm 

Lalaga, > 

XiKexe. i 

Lalagltua, | 



XeXexo>TOv 
Lalagus, I 



Lagetf } 
Lageyuh, 



ih,> 



Lap^antii, 
XiyeTtf i ?^ey ovTuvt 

VL The Saatdit infinitiTo is preserred in the first supine of the Latin 
T«b ; «•» pMum, aUtaiii MmiUmn, ** aNctmn*' (old fonn ** cing^ 
tim*>). 

VII. The fveaent peiticiple of the miictilliie gender It doeclj aneUK 
gotts to that of the Greek eiid Letm ; as, 

Norn* Otn. Dot. Ace. Ahl 

Lagan, ) I^gatah, \ Lagate, \ LagaatalBy \ h^^iUdf 

Ugeu*, ) UgentUf i Ugentit i 



Ugentif ) legenUm, ) kgmU 



Jf, end il« 

Lagantas, \ 
Flw. A<^>mr, > 



Om, 



Lagat&m, i 
Xfy&vntv, > 



Lagadbiah, ) 



Lagatsuy i 
* * * I 
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Vm. The pw te n t pirtfeyte of the laiddte and pmiw voicet ii atio 
neiiljr Ifas ttme in Sanaerit and GiMk ; aa, 

Lagamaoas, ) Lagamanah, ) Lagamanam, I 
Xeyofievo^f j XeyofjLevff, I Ae^oyuetw. | 

And the Sanscrit past participle has been preserved lo Latin } aa^ 

Lagatas, > Lagatah, > Lagatam, > 

Verb AbiiIi I am»" and tis cognates. 

PnBasnT. 

1. In Sanscrit. 

Ut Per, 2d Per. 2d Per, 

Bng. asmi, asi, asti. 

Flnr. amah or > atliat aaotL 

amusi > 

%, In Oreek fonna). 

Sing. ififUf kaa(^ kffrL 

Plur. kare, kvri, 

8. in Lntm, 
Sing. eanmarl ea» aat 

Plnr. aunuut 6atia» aunt* 

4. In Per Stan. 
Sing. am, iy, est. 

Finr. fm^ id, end. 

6. In SZaaoRMn. 

Sing. yesm*, ye«, yett. 

Plur. yesmi, yeste, aut' for jesut*, 

6. InLUktumum* 
Sing. eamii eaai, eati. 

Plur. eama, aate, eati. 

7. ill Chnkic 
Sing. im, IB, kt. 

Flnr. eiyiiaii, aiyiith, aind. 

Remarks^ 

I. It is at once evident that all these are slight modifications of the 
aama aiementt coojugaled by means of the same suffixes. The vaiiaLioa 
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btlirMii the different UnguagM doat nol tieMd fueli aieiMto balwMii 
pmimle ditlecto of tha nma apaedt 

II. Tho imperfect teoee it not te be tieced witk eo audi xegidaxilf . 
It ia in Sanaerit aa fotlewa : 

Siiig. asain, asis, asit. 

Flur. lama, aata, asan. 

In Latin^ aa em waa probably the old form of mm, aince # wia often 
cbanged mto r, and etam would ragnlailj fom «t#m in the aobjonetiye, 

which it actually found. Thus, 

Sing. eaam, esaa, eaaL 

Pliir« eaamiiay eaatia, eaant. 

III. The second form of the verb, in the anrangement adopted by the 
Sanscrit g^nim»rian8, is the potential. The potential form of the verb 
asmi bears a strong analogy to the old potential nem in LaUn, and alsQ 
to the Gothic potential. Thtia we have, 



Sanscrit 


ajrinif 


ayia, 




Latin. 


aieni, 


•iea, 




Qollue. 


aiyan,< 


aiyaia, 


aiyat. 










SanaeriL 


ayama. 


ajate, 


ayoe. 




aiemna. 


fifitiff, 


aiant. 


Qothie. 


aiyaimat 


aiyaith, 


aiyaitta. 



lY. It may be observed that all these words have lost the initial vowei 
Hat if and that, if it were reatored, the preceding forma woold bear n 
near analogy to iaaifUf whicb» though not extant, would be a regular de* 
ifniivo from iaofuu. 

y. The Sanaerit verb oamt haa no fntore, but it baa been conjeetared, 
with great probability, that syamij the adjunct by which a future tense 
is formed m alinbulive verbs, is, in fact, only the obsolete future of the 
verb asmi. A fact strongly favouring this hypothesis is, that a tense of 
this verb exists in Sanscrit, and is recognised as such, which is only used 
in forming the preterperfect tense of certain verba. 'Ata, dsitha, dro, 
is termed the third preterit or aorist of asmi. It is joined with kdraydmf 
from the verb Aoroeit, '* ftoio," creo," and forma karts^amdMo, fecit^** 
« creevit." 

YI, There ia only one other tenae of the veib wm, which It the Im* 
perattve. It la aa followa : 

I, SrnoaoaalycaaridMtadl^aMkaatlteisif Mapb 
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Fltir. anayat stl, santu. 

Compare asHt with iaru, esto; «te with kcri^ e$U^ and MtUu mifknaUo, 
The aecond person mdki bears a atrong analogy to aome of the nodifi- 
catione of the Terb aubatantive in Celtic. 

TIL There ia also in Sanaerit the verb hkBB9am% from the root hfm, 
allied to the old Latin "veib fuo, and in the sense of onW, nasci. With 
this may be compared the Greek ^vw, and the verb to bt iii English, to- 
gether with the Celtic bydh^ the Russian hudu,, and the Persian hudr.mi. 
The Sanscrit has preserved the \^■holc of hhaoa:mif whereas the cognate 
verbs are defective in most other toogues. 

Remarks on the Endings of Verbs* 
FvrH Person, 

I. The characteristic of the first person, in its original shape, is rn m 
Sanscrit as well for the plural us the singular. In the first person dual, 
however) this m changes to a v. 

II. The full expression of the ending of the iirst person singular, iu 
the active voice, is mi, and this ia found in all Sanscrit verbs without 
distinction. In Greeii, however, the nnmber of verbs in is compaiap 
tivdy email, being only abont 300* The leat of the GredL veiba have 
entirely aoppieaaed thia ending, and their final aa well aa the Latin o 
of all conjugations, anaweia to the Sanaerit d, which d, in anch forma aa 
bodh-d-mi^ tud-d-mi, dec, belongs neither to the root nor the personal 
ending, but characterizes merely the cUss to which the verb belongs. 
"V^Tien this consists of a short a, or of a syllable ending in a, this a is length- 
ened before m and v it a vowel follow, and hence we have bodhrd-mi^ 
bodh-d-vast bodh-d-nuut but bodl^-d-si, bodk-d-ti, bod-d-rUi, <kc. 

III. The Greek takee no part in this lengthening of the vowel, but 
giyea r£pir*e-/«v aa correaponding to the Sanscrit lar;p-d-inat« In the 
amgnhff, however, the form r^v-tt-^ answering to forp-d-ait, may per- 
hape have eiiated ; and, if ao, it ia very probable that the &» became ahort* 
ened m the passive and middle voices by reason of the greater atreaa thai 
was laid on the ending of the verb. 

IV. The passive and middle ending in clearly shows that all verbs 
in Greek had orifrinally fit as the termination of the first person active, 
for fiai arises from /xa, just as crat, t<m, vrat, do from df, n, vri, and no 
HfnnftM could ever have come into the language except from a TepKUfu 
or rifnro/u* 

V. We have, in what kaa just been said, a lemarhable confirmation of 
the fact that the difleient membeia of the great fiunily of langoagea mu- 
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twUj illiiitiite and complele «tch ^Hmt, dnee ths xiduil of Ihrnn 
nol mdwd at in a pttfeet iUte. While the cndisf /hi» itiU vemiini 
firm in the modem Oieek pemYe, the eoneipondiDg Santcrit Ibim bj 
tlreedy in mine tt the early period when the Yedas were compooed ; 

while, on the other h&od, Homer employs but seldom the form in fii^ 
out uf whu li have arisen his numerous present aiid faluie forms in fiai, 
although It IS univer«a! in Sanscrit, and is even employed at the present 
day in many Lithuaman verbs ; such as uvu^ X am ;** i^umiy " I give 
eimi, " I go " I pl«:e," <fcc. 

y I. It has heen alietdx femarkedt that thoae tenses of the Ssoserit 
which hare the engment prafixed to the Teib hare the peisonal endings, 
is in Greek, in a move contncted tan. With these the endh^ mi be- 
eomes meiely m, end to coiteiled tennmstion changes in Gieeki^bf the 
laws of euphony, to v. Thus we may compare the Sansetit etorp-o-m 
wuh the Greek IrepTr-o-v ; ailudd-m with kSiSo-v ; and add-m with tdu-v. 
So, again, dad-yam is analo^roiis to dido-iijv, and de-yam to do-tifv. In 
the first aorist aciivo ihe Greok hag lost entirely the characteristic of the 
person ; as, I6£i:;ay whereas m Sanscrit we have adiksam. The earlier 
form idti^avt of the first person, appears to have come from a still older 
one, iSei^Ofij as is in^cated by the first aoiist middlOy Me<|id^H|v. 

YU. The Latin, on the other hand, shows a strong attaefament to Ae 
ending in m; as, MMtei, Msm, mmtmi, du^, all wlueh point to the 
ttdstsnce, at one period of the language, of ▼eibir in mL Tnces of the 
fn teramialkni in ^e present tense are still found in turn and ifiqtiamf 
the original forms of which were, undoubtedly, sumi and tnquami. 

VIII. As regards the origin of the ending for the first person, it may 
be remarked that mi is, in all probability, weakened from may wliich lat- 
ter fonn is, in Sanscrit and Zend, the theme of the oblique cases of the 
perscmal pronoun. Hence the syllable ml, in dadd-mi, bears the same 
analogj to m that the t in etn, in the termination of the Latin tM<m^ 
does to the a in the true fonn of the root, mh, fiom etmo. The change 
ftom mt to HI is a stOl farther weakeni n g, and wonU seem to have been 
occasioned by the stress of the Toice, kid, in pronouncing, upon the aug- 
meiit or initial syllable. 

IX. The Sanscrit eadiug mas^ in the first person plural, connects itself 
at once with the Latin mus ; as, ama-miw, aniaba-muSf <&c., and also 
with the old Greek termination /cic^, lor fiev ; as, ^epo-fuci dtdo-^, Zoro- 
MSf , for fifuhfuv^ 6id(hfu» ; lara-fiev. This plural ending in nine ie 
equivalent to m-at, where m indicatee the peottKamal stem, and at the 
plural ending. 

X. In ihe dusl the Sanscrit eat becomes m in the augmented tensee, 
in analogy with the plural endings mas and ma* This v, m the dual, m 
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m softaning from m, and the dMOigemittt hm taken pUce at an eady 
period, since the tame peeuliaritj in the dual ending masf be ttaced in 

the Gothic, Slavonic, and JLithuanian. 

See&nd Person, 

L The Sanscrit pronominal stem tva or tve assumes different forms in 
its combination with verbal themes. The t either remains unaltered, or 
else i>ecomea ih ox dk; or, like the Greek ov, ia converted rnto an s. 
The Vf moteorer, either remains or is dropped ; while the a is retained 
nnaltexed, or is weakened tot, or else entirely disappeera. The pionomi- 
inal km afipeaie fufieat in the middle Toice, dnee thie part of the yvA 
low the w^g^itier endings, and therafoieavoidi, mm than any other, the 
enrtailing of the pionoana. 

n. The full ending of the second person present of the dual is thoBt 
and in the plural tha. But there are strong reasons for believing that 
the second person plural ori(^mally ended m ikas^ and that from this arose 
the dual ending thus ; and, farther, that in the course of time thas of the 
plural dropped ite and that of the dual its long Towel. On the anppo* 
eition that the second person plural ended originally in iiitf we can 
readily see the analogy of the Latin iw, as well as the eonrectness of 
Thiersch's remark in relation to the htatne, namely, that for the endmg 
rt in Homer, in the second person phual, we ought to read rey, from the 
analogy offuc for fiev m the first person. 

III. The Lithuanian has preserved the ending si of the second person 
singular, in common with the Greek, only m the substantive vcrh, where 
eS'si and the Doric ka-ai show clearly their common hneage. In the case 
of other verbs, however, the two languages part company, the Lithuanian 
everywhere retaining the t but parting with the the Greek pursuing a 
directly opposite course. The Latin and Gothic agree with the Greek. 
Heoce we mqr conpere the Lithninien dmd^-i with the Senaerit deid-ei, 
the Skfonic d^et, the Greek dfdw-f * ^ Latin itt^, the Gothic eij^t-e. 
With vegaid to Greek veibe in <i, it would aeem that the t of after 
having been dropped, haa gone hack and united itself to the preceding 
syllabic ; and as, for example, yephttpa comes from yevtripiaj and fii^ 
Kaiva from fiOuhna, ad^uv from fie^cMf, X'^P*^ Xtplav^ hfutmiv 
from afi£vtov^ so also Tepn-ei-i is formed from ripn-e-Gif coiiei^ndiDg 
to the Sanscrit tarp-a-si, 

IV. We find also in Sanscnt two other endmgs of the second person, 
iJd and tha, the former appearing in the imperative, the latter in the re- 
dttpliiTtM preterit. The first of theae, namely, dhi, reminds us of the 
teiminalioii in Greek impentites; aa, 2o>i9«, Kixpax-^h &vtiX'^h 
fA-^tf te. The eeeond pieeenta, it fixet Tiewt a etriki^g analogy to 
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GiMk tifiiiiiiilloii ^ Inl h to in M% ft db^ 

other occasions corresponds to the Sanscrit ill, and arises from ih» miki- ' 
ence of Uie preceding 0, ju&t as, m the passive and middle, all the acUve 
perscmal endings in r become 1^ by the influence of the o preceding. 

V. The Sanscrit tha will remind us then of the Greek ^a, although 
tlMM two terminations are not in fact ideiitical« since the Greek #a comes 
fiom ikttf end the d hat been convertadi into ft # bj tho mfioenee of ft 
jn et ^Bg Of jut so the r of the aetivo paneDal eoduigs It eoDYerted 
into d^ in the pftniro and middle hf the Inscftien of o. The ^ of the 
ftotiTe Yofee» howerw, Wongs to the ioot» and hence m ninsi dMde ee 
IbDowe ; ^9Sa, tih-Sa (for oIMo). 

VI . In I^atin the termination sti corresponds to the Sanscrit ending 
iha^ the a bein;^ weakened to an i, and an s being inserted before the 
the aspuate also disappearii^. Thus we inay coinpare the following : 

LiTm. SairacBiT. 
dedt-tfl^ itbH-iha, 

I. T\m pronominal etem to haoi after the analogy of the Unl and iee» 

ond persons, weakened its Towel to an t in the unaagmented tenses, and 
in the augmented ones has laid it aside entirely. The t, however, in 
Sanscrit and Zend, und crn;oe8, the termination us excepted, no chanjre 
whatever, whereas the t of the second person becomes, as we have just 
seen, tkfih, at s. The Greek, on the contrary, retains the r of the 
tfaiid pmon only in the snbetantive Tetb iori, Sanscrit and on other 
oeoaaiens either hee oi, in dUktai, cr ei» ae in T^fNraie* 

II. The ferai diSooi l ea e mMea mora the Sanacrit aeeDnd peiaen 

at tiian the ibird person dMHf and it is only distingntshad ftom ita own 
second person dtduf by the latter dropping the i. That originally, how- 
ever, even in the u conjugation, the third person singular ended in n, 
is proved by the middle and passive ending^ rat, since Ttpnerat bears the 
same relation to repir-e-ri that didorai does to didort. The form rep* 
fcttf in fact, arises from the rejection of r, just as t($ei cornea 6am fi* 
$tn, Si<^ai from dido^t, xip^ from Kipart, oUoi horn ohodt, dee. 

III. In the aogmented tensea, on the other hand, the Oieek la^ aaido 
antiidy the T aoond, and agieaa m thb with the Rraerit, the OotUe, and 
Slavonie ; wfaeraaa the Latin rataina tha I throughout the wb, and in 
this, aa in many other mataaces, displays lar mare of an Indian chuietit 
than the Greek. 
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YV. For tlie parpoM of maUiig the phirri, an n fe interted before the 

• pronominal characteristic. After this n the Gothic places the middle 
mute (f, where other lanfruan^cs have the tenuis t. Hence we may com- 
pare the Gothic sind with the Sanscrit MotUi^ the Zend henHt the Latin 
sunt, and the old Greek form (a) evrL 

y . The Sanscrit always inserts m a before an ft, unleae an a already 
•■iai there, from the TOibal claaa or radical syllable. Hence we have 
tmrp-^Mif like i^^-o-vrt ; litA^«-sih, like lor-o-vri, The Greek 
ham a»Ti^ m toeh fonns as deunn^avi, l-ooi, riMHMn« duRpHioi, Ac., 
finds hm a nmaikable aoppoit, einco it is baidly posaibla to aopposa 
tbai these wace merely aecidaiital anomalies. FoTy even if sneh forms 
as TtOiavTif dtdoovn, lavriy SeiKv^nvrtf remain at the present day in 
none of the Greek dialects, still there can be no doubt but that tlic a is 
lengthened in order to supply the place of the rejected V| and that ai ia 
put for Ti, as everywhere in the third person. 

VI. Some SanachtTerbs, on account of the weight of the rednplieation 
which they receiTO in what are called the ipeeial teosea, endeaTOor lo 
lighten their endiogt end theiefbre throw out it ham the third peiaoa 
plml,8boiteoiiig,ettfaeaanietime^e1oqgaintheioot. Heneewebave 
MMt they give i**gMHt tb^ keve.** There ean be no doubt but 
that, in the eariier stele of the knguage, these forms weie dode-n/t, go- 
ha-7iii, and that, therefore, the Doric d«Jo-vn, Tidi'^if &c.> give ua the 
prmutive forms of the Greek tongue. 

VII. Tlie Sanscrit verbs, moreover, not merely those of the reduplicated 
class, but those also of the aecond conjugation, corresponding to the Greek 
Terbs in fUf throw away, in the middle Toieoi the n finmi tba third person 
plnmli in eider to give Me stgssi te the psraonel ending. Thus we 
bftTo enn-el^ for c im e nle . This ebange bee my moch tbs eppeemnoe 
of beving taken plsee efter Uie eepeietion of tliediftreiit tribee of the hn* 
man fomSy from their oommon home. The Giesk, for eiample, pi u ea t fe e 
the old form, and retaina the nasal letter aa a badge of the plural^ with 
still more firmness in the middle and passive than in the active, giving 
not oTily Ttp7T-o-vraL far the Sanscrit iarp-a-ntefhut also dtd-o-vraf, Tt^e- 
vrait for the Sanscrit dadate, gahate^ &c. The Greek, however, haa 
found, by another proceas, the meana of lightening the too great wei|;hi 
of the middle endi^i fay eeaptoying merely vtm uliere we would natu- 
rally look for aynai ; seylng* for eiample, drkye-mi, and Mt dating* 

although de^Ki^oot would lead us to eipeet tide letter form. 

VIII. The rejection of a from such a form as delicw-(a>yTOi, is like 
the dropping of ri from the optati?e, where, on account of the weight of 
the personal ending, the passive and middle voices form hm. Moiiiv of 
the active, not Ctdot^/ap^t but didoi^titiv. Th« Ionic dialect, however, 

Aa 
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hamKmixM doidj wilk the StDMrit Hence we bave am m lonie, « 

lofiiieJ from avrof, aa in Sanscrit ate from a^ife. 

IX. The Slavonic ciianges the nasal in many of iis verbs to a short tt, 
and this u, coalescing with a preceding vowel, forms ou or ^, so that ve- 
ji^i from vezontj, i» aaipheiogly like the Greek ixovtsi^ from l;(ovffi fox 
l[;i;ovri. The Bohemian wezau, on the other band, has preserved the 
old « of the Seneerit M4-«-ii<t end Oothie vigHnU, which in the Litm 
edlmil beeomee a thieo^ the inlfaieiice of the mml, in oppoeHkm to 
the t of the other penone eeld, &e.). 

X« la the augmented teneee the find Towel in iili or mltdbeppetrs,jus^ 
as it does from ti, si, mi of the singular ; and with this Towel the person- 
al characteristic / also disappears, in- accordance with a law of euphony, 
* which forbids the imion of two consonants at the end of a worti, The 
Greek, which cannot endure a final r, goes on a step farther than the 
fianiciit, and remoTea the r from the third person singular also. Hence 
we hare SrepK-e answeriqg to «terfHi-<t and, where the rceembknce b atin 
more ckariy ahown, lnyMr-o-i» agredng with MUtrp^n (fear aterp-«-itf). 
The Greek aoriata^ however, which make ov m the thud peiaon pfairalp 
agree belter with the Sanacrit form, amee the aibilaat haa pieacrved the 
« fiom being eonrerted into 0. Thna we have iSeii-av, corresponding to 
the Sanscrit adikshan. 

XI. In the 111 1 augmented tenses the Sanscrit terminates the dual in icLS ; 
in the augmented ones, in idm. The former of these corresponds to the 
Greek rov ; as, ripn-e-Tov^ Sanscrit tarp-a-tas. The other endingi fthiip 
has divided itself in Greek into the two terminations rrfv and T»y, of 
which the firat is the mate prevalant one, while the latter ta confined lo 
the imperative. Hanoe we have irepir-l-«9v, eeneaponding to efci^Hi- 
<dm; Meut-od-rvv to aiik-9h^tdm$ but nptt^rw to Uarp-^t-tim, 
Hence it followa that the diatinctiott batween rev on the cme hand, and 
TifVi Tuv on the oth^, in the dual number, is of very early origin, and 
is not, as Buttinarm supposes, a later formation of the prose language. 
Four places occur in Homer, it is true, where rov takes the place of nyv, 
\>ut in three of these it is occasioned by the metre, and the fourth is, 
therefore, only a solitary instance. The same remark will apply to the 
augment, which ia nii to be viewed merely aa a later addition becanae 

, it is sometimesaiip|ireaaedinHomiriainoeftiaoommoiiyinfoetytobetb 
the Greek and the Sansdit 
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Remarks on the Passive and Middle Endings* 

I. The pastiTe and middle endings disttnguiah thenuielves fiom those 
of the eetive by m greeter degree of fbhiess, though the mode of Ibmi^g 

them is not the same in all the sister tongues. 

II. The Sanscrit, Zend, and Greek agree in lengthening out a final /, 
in the unaugmcnted tciises, by the insertion of an a, and form, therefore, 
fioi out of ^i, aai out of ai^ rai out of rt> and m the plural vrai out of 
VTL In the Sanscrit and Zend the vowels a and i then coalesce into an 4 
which answers to the Gfeek at. 

III. The Gothic paits with the i out of the diphthong end fa««» 
thsrefine, in the thiid peisoni de for das ; in the second, za (enphonie for 
m) for eat ; and in the thiid peison plural, nia for ndot. The fiiat 
person singular and the first snd second persons ptnral are loet, and were 
iiuppJied b^' the thud. 

IV. The Sanscrit and Zend, in both the unaiigmented and the aug- 
mented tenses, parted with the pronoinmal consonant of the first person 
aingular, and along with it have also lost the a of the verb-class in words 
of the first conjugation. Hence we find bdde for bdd^mi* Compare 
the following: 

Sansobit« Zbnd. Obbxk. Gothic. 

S. S. Mer-B-t^, kv-B-A^ ^ip'B-^ai {<pip-ei) ietr-B-BB. 
S. S. hhar-a-U, har-ai'ti, ^ip-e-rait hair-a-da, 

4, P. bhar-a-rUe^ har-ai-rUl^ tpijj-o-i'raij hair-a-nda. 

T. In the augmented tenses the concluding diphthong ai loses, in 
Sanecrit and Zend, the vowel t, like the Gothic in the nnangmented onee» 
end the b which remains appears in Greek as an o. Hence we have 
lf^^>-frTD answering to ehkW'erta in Sanacrit and Uar*a*ta in Zend ; and 
in the plnral k^kp-ihVTo answering to ebkax'-wmta m Sanscrit and to-B- 
bIB in Zend. 

VI. In the second person singular of the augmented tenses, the San- 
scrit has ikds where we woukl cA})ect to find sai as, aUiod-a-thds. 
That there was, however, an enduig m sa also, is proved by the Greek 
^aSoHTO, as opposed to tdido-ro, and likewise by ha in Zend, which ap- 
pears in places where we would expect #b in Sanscrit, the A in Zend 
being here substituted for s. 

YII. Hie ending Mas, of whieb we have apoken in the preceding par- 
agraph, aflMs a cnrioue theme for discussion. It connects itself veiy 
evidendsr with the active ending tha^ of which mention has already been 
made, and is, no doubt, derived from it by lengthening the vowel and 
a|)peaduig the sibilant, which would aeem to have been added for the 
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pinpoM of milinring <h0 witBonA pmoa. Now, if this be Mi Mm ^ 
tot or tho oeoond of the penonal indkattoiM tmbodied in thht mutt hairo 
been used to deeigmte Che indiridiMl on whom tho aetioii it oxeited or 

for wliOic ativaiiiage it is pcrforintd, a meaning inseparably connected 
with the middle voice. Hence, in the Sanscrit adat-thd-Sy "thou gavest 
to thyself* (i. e., thou didr^t take), either thd stands for "thou," and jr 
indicates to tbyseJf," or vice versa. If we allow this, and if in the 
Oioek tot jMfwm tbo y of the ending lagif (Done luiv) bo otgtaie, that 
ia, not alater anmeaiiiiig tppendnge, bat an expreaaiTe element begoeatbed 
bj the eulieet periodi of tho haigQtge» ton HMk^ afgiiito^ 
**I gaYO to mjaeU^*' whotfaer it bo tfail the gobjoctifo rdation ii ogp r ei eo d 
by /Of O'd) or by the 1^. To eonpleto the analogy, wo may take for the 
third person the ending ta-t found in the Vcdas, and where the person 
is doubly exprt sst d. Regaiding this remarkable ending as a middle one, 
we have llic sauie resemblance beuvcen it and the Greek ending ro as in 
the case of TsftK-i-tu and iarp^i&t, ididu and adaddty 6lc. ; and, to make 
the case still stronger, we may call in the aid of the Bantian inscription- 
where the old Oscan imperatives end in ^d^Mlicuurd for lieeto, estvrd fat 
cffo; ttt which would tend to ahow thttt tho ]inmitm ton of tho 
onding TO was w, and that the final r was lejeeted for enphony. The 
Sanscrit-Veda ending UU will ezpresa the action of the diiid person npon 
himself, like the other endings in the case of the first and second persons. 

VIII. The first person plural in Sanscrit ends m make, but m Zend 
it terminates in maidhCy from which latter comes evidenilj the Greek 
ending /M^a, which drops the i like the Gothic fonns. 

IX. The second person dual ends, in the onaugmented tensea, in 

to third in dte. In the augmented tenses, on the other handi to locond 
person enda in M&m, to third in dldm. There iaerery reeaon to wa^ 
poee, howeyer, that these endings were originally fdtU and IdO, IdlAto 
and tMm. The initial ayOable ia became a in Greek, and to Mow* 
ing t was eonverted into an aspirate thnragh the influence of the a. Hence 

aroso in this latter language such forms as dL^o-n-dov^ edu)o-0'6ov, &lc. 

X. In the Latin verb, the final r of the passive voice would apj)i ar to 
owe its origin to the reflexive pronoun, and to have been changed from s 
by a favoarite principle of conversion. In tboae persone which end with 
• consonant, a connecting vowel was necessary, and to u wio biioii|^ 
in, piobohlf ihBoogh ihe inflnonoo of to Uqnid ; ^aom oMter, otonliir. 
Tho imfMratiyo forma omol^r tad ammUa-p te<|uiio noconnoeting wrnol. 
In omomnr to o of omMiur dieoppoan botoo to xellozivo, and to 
move TOidily at it doea not oiproaa any peraonal indioation. 1m ooMr, 
on the other hand, the personal characteristic itself is given up, since 
amemr could not stand, and amemur was ret^uired in to plural for emC' 
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miwr. In ayiuurUf §meru, &c., we have eidi«r a metathesis for amanr, 
&c., or else the penonal cfaiiacteristie 9 could not withstand the strong 
tncliiiation to become an r between two vowels ; and this baving taken 
piaee, the ledexive preaerved mialteied its onguMl m. In the imperatiTe 
tmuure the lellezive has pieserred Its own tow^, and if we change r beck 
again to t, we bsTO in m Iheaeensative of the simple pronoun. So, also* 
the old infinitive amarier k nothing more than amarc-er by metathesb for 
amaie-rf. (i. e., arnare-se). 

XL The form amamini deviates from all analogy, as will readily be 
perceived, and presents no small degree of difficulty. It is probable that 
MBomtJii is the nominative plural masculine of a passive participle, and 
was joined to tUUf so that umamni stood originally for amamini ealtf, 
«s in Oieek we haf<e reryft/dvot daL The Listin suffix is -mmu^, and 
covneaponds to the Giieek -itevsr and the SaoKiit -mdiia-s. Now when 
this participle, foned, as it weie^ out of its oidinaiy path, changed to 
Msmtnt horn mmtmimtt^ this MUURtnt, so employed In the second per- 
son plural, appears to have remained in that person as a kind of tinaltero 
able form, and to have bern rcj^ded, m the ortiuiary usage of tbe Latin 
tongue, as having a verbal t*;iiaination. The consequence was, that the 
substantive verb was dropped, and amanLini became euiploy^d for both 
genders. In support of the opinion that amamcnits was originally a pas- 
siFe participle, we may cite tbe forms Mlumnits and Vertvmniu^ which 
sie both evidently of participial origin. So, also, terminus^ " what is 
stepped over;" femuM^ ''she that bears** (middle psitacip)e>, the toot 
being fif whence we have fehtg^ fitwrtt^ snd feeundut ; and, finally, gem* 
Mt ftr gwMt, '' they who are bom at the same tine.** 

Xff. But how are we to explain the inpetative ammninor f Is the r 
iieiitical with that ui amor^ amator, amantorl The answer must be in 
the negative, siiice to express the passive or reflexive meaning here by 
appendmg a pronoun would be unnecessary, as the parLicipiai suffix has 
%h,in employment. The best way is to seek for a plural case-ending in 
MARtnor, M we did in amamim. Now it happens, luckily enough, 
that the Eugubian inscriptions supply us with what we want, for we 
there find nJbniar fix sn^aclt, HrekUar for MeriptL Hiis plural ending 
in or a^cees veiy wefl with the Sanscrit d# ^ Gothic ot, where- 

M the I^tin t his fiirced its way In fimn the pronominal declension. 
Still fitfther, the nominative singidarof the second declension masculine, 
in the Umbrtan dialect, ended in o, and we still find orto for ortuSf and 
subaiu for sidaius. Now it is ven,' remarkable that we find, in the re- 
mauis of early Latinity, imperatives singular ending in mino ; hn^ f amino 
in Festus, and prafamino in Cato, We have also fruimino in an in- 
scription given by Giuter» i$ €um agntm mi katuo nei fruinimo.** 
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Bm fmumm mSiinim iStm third penoo» a dienmstanee wbieh tends 
Teiy dourly to piovt It t ptitieipb that may be applied to either peraon. 

We hiTe now reached the limit which we had proposed to ourselves 
in the prosecution of the present inquiry, and cannot but entertain the 
hope that the result will prove satisfactory to every one who will bestow 
upon the subject hit candid attention. The analogies existing through- 
oat the Indo-Gennaiiic chain of languages are not the mere lesalta of 
accident. To assert this would he the height of abauidity. They prove, 
OB tiM contiaiy, tho affiUation thai oiiata betweoD all theoo iiidt?idaal 
toqgoooi at watt aa thair conunoii deacent firom one patent aooicei what- 
•for thii aoneo may hava bean, or in whatever tegai of the i^oba il 
nuy hata been pcevalent. 
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ical Piuiosophy. By James Kenwick, 
LL.D. Iflnao. Bngrsfinga. 

LEE'S GEOLOGY.— Elements of Geol- 
ogy, with a Description of the Geologi- 
cal and Mineral ResouroBs of the Uni- 
ted States. By Dr. C. A. Lm. 18m. 

COMBE'S Pin'SIOLOGY.^Thc P.in 
ciples of Physiology applied to the Pres- 
ervation of Realtn, and die Impttiv^ 
meutof P}iysi(;al and Mental Education. 
By Andrew Combe, M.D. Witk Que*- 
tions. 18nio. Engravings. 

PALEY'S NATURAL THEOLOGY.— 
Paley's Natural Theolo^. With N trs, 
fay Lord Brougham, Sir Charles Bell, 
and Rev. Dr. Potter. Sv.lfltao. Bnga. 

A AN UAL OF CONCHOLOGY. By 
T. Wyatr, M A. Illustrated by 36 
Plates, contaiumg more than 200 Types 
drawn fiom the Natoial SheU. 8vo. 

TYTLER'S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
— Universal History from the Creation 
of the World to IvSO, Br Hon. Aler. 
Fraser Tytler and R«v. Dr. Nam. 8 

vols, in three, I8mo. 

ROBERTSON'S AMERICA. — History 
of the Discovery and Settlement m 

A :n r-rira . Hy William RobttrtMllyDJ^. 

With C^aesiions. 8vo. 

ROBERTSON'S CHARLES V.— Histo- 
ry of the Reign of the Emperor Charles 
y. By William Rob«rlaan,D J). Witk 
Questions. 8vo. 

KEIGHTLEY'S ENGLAND. —History 
of England, from the Earliest Period to 
1839. By Thomas Keightley. With 
Notes by an American. 6 vols. ISmo. 

CK>LDSBnTB>S GREECE.— History of 
Greece. By Dr. Goldsmith. Edited by 
Miss Rubbins. 18mo. 

GOLDSMITH'S ROME. — Histoiy of 
Rome. By Dr. Goldsodtik Edited by 

H.W.Herbert, 18mo. 

AMERICAN HISTORY.— Tales from 
American History. By the Author of 
" American Popular Lessons.'* With 
Questions. 3 vols. ISmo. Engravings. 

PAULDING'S WASHINGTON. — Lifi^ 
ofWeshington. By Janes K. Paulding. 
S vols. 18mo. 

Many other works, suitable for use 
as text-books, &c., and already largely 
Introduoed into schools, colleges, and 
anademiea, may be found Sht JNlb* 
iiahers' gsaeral catalogue. 
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In presenting the volumes of this spries, as far as it has been comple- 
ted) to the notice of the public, the subscribers beg leave to say a few 
woids respecting its general features, and tiie advantages that are to re- 
sult from it both to students and mstructers. 

The plan proposed is to give editions of all the authors usually read in 
our aeliiiQls ina colleges, together with tacfa demmtaxy and sabaidiaiy 
woiki as may bo noeded 1^ t£o claaaieal atndoat oither at tho conuneno^ 
mcnt, or at particular stages, of his career. 

The editions of the Classical authors themselves will be based on the 
latest and most accurate texts, and will be accompanied by EnHish com- 
mentaries, containing everything requisite for accurate preparation on 
the part of the student and a correct understanding o\ the author. The 
fear euLertained by some iastructers, iest too copious an array of notes 
may bribe the atndent into habits of inteUectoal sloth, will be found to be 
altogether Tisionaiy, That part of the swies which contains the tezt^ 
books for schools must, in Older to be at all useful, have a more ex- 
tensive supply of annotations than the folumes intended for coUeffO lec- 
tures ; ana when these last make their a{^earancp, the system of com- 
fiienling adopted in them will not fail to meet with the approbation of all. 

The advantages, then, which this series promises to confer are the 
following : the iaiest and best texts ; accurate commentaries, puLlnig the 
student and instructer in possession of the opinions of the best philolo- 
gists ; tocetber with iH snch subsidiary inCormatbn as may servo, not 
only to throw light upon the meaning of the author, but also to give 
rise in the young student to habits of conect thinking and to the for« 
malion of a correct taste. 

Many of the works at present used in our Cl&ssical schools 9ro either 
reprints of antiquated editions, swarming with errors, not merely m the 
typography, but in the matter itself; or else they are volumes, fair to 
the view, indeed, as far as manual execution is concerned, but either 
supplied with meajnr and unsatisfactory commentaiies* or without any 
commentaries at aU. These are the works that drive students to the 
use of translations, and thus mar the fidrest prospects of youthful 
scholarship, producing an infinitely stronger habit of intellectual in- 
dolence than the most copious commentary could engender. Indeed, 
to place this matter in its proper light, and to show, within a very 
.brief compass, how much good the projected series is about to ac- 
complish, it may be sufficient to state, tliat the printed translations of 
those authors whose works have been thus hi published in the series 
meet now with a much less ready sale than fooDidy ; and are sddom, 
if ever, seen in the hands of those whose instructers have the flood 
/ sense and judgment to give a decided preference to the volumes edited 
by Professor Anthon . 

The publishers take the liberty to subjoin a few of the communica- 
tions relative to the pubhslicd vohjmes of the series, which thev liave 
received from gentlemen of high cia»sical reputation in different pails of 
the country. 

Haipi» 6l Broth EES, 
JITsiP- TwK -M^* 83 ctirr-STa a kt. 
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From H. Homphbey, D.D., Prcai- 
dent of Amfaenl College* tl Am- 
beratvMiM. 

1 am very hemfto Me Aat ycm ha»e 

wulerlaken to furnish uniform editioyis 
9j the Latin classics for the use of our 
grammar schools and higher sttmnartes 
of learning. Professor A nthon deserves 
and u ill receive the thanks of the jiulAic 
for the labour V'hich he has so judirimis- 
ly and successfully bestowed upon Sal- 
lust, Ceuart and Cieerv. Tko etpUtn- 
atorynoiet or eommmUoruoan mor*€0- 
pious and cnmprehfnsive than those of 
any olkcr edition I have seen, arui much 
better adapted tothewonJts of younMStu- 
deWU. Amamg the most t a/uoMe of 
theee notes are those which divert aftrn- 
tion to the heautifid uses of the moods 
and tenses, and explain the delicate 
shades ofmeanmgand pecutuer beautiet 
thai depend tqton themt which our Ian- 
frimge often expresses imperfectly and 
wiih dffficulty, and which young Learn- 
ers rarely regard. The explanations of 
the force and meaning of the p ar H eUe 
are also very useful. 

The historical, geographical, and oth- 
er indexes are also highly valuable, fur- 
nishing the student^ ae they do, wM fe- 
licitous aiHstrationeofth0te9t,andmueh 
general information. 

The text seems to he settled with much 
care and ability. The editionM adopted 
ae the baeie or referred to at authority 
are those in the highest repute amovg 
scholars. The typographical execution 
is very fine^ and this is a high merit. 
Thewretchedreprinte of foreign editions 
of the classics^ got m eheap offices^ 
on uretched paper^ with incompetent 
proof readers arid no editors, to which, 
until within a very few vears, OUT du- 
dcnts have btxn univenmy condemned, 
have, by taking them ynnng, been as 
nLcccssjul in making them uncertain and 
inaccurate scholars as if that had been 
one of the mam objects of the publiehere. 
School books of all kinds, instead of be- 
ing the worst (as they often are), should 
be the most carefuUy printed books ws 

H. HOHPSIBT. 



From the Rt Rev. Bishop M*Il- 
TAiNKf President of Kemon Col- \ 
lege, at Gambier, Ohio. | 

I anticipate the greatest benefits to our 
schools mid coUr^es from the admirable I 
Titian of the classics which you are now I 
publishing, under the supaintenden£0 j 
and tUuMttated by the copious and learns | 
ed notee ^ Professor Anthon. What i 
your accomplished mlitor has aimed at i 
in hie Horace, Cauar, and other volumes . 
of the oeries,few cam have been muA 
connected mth daeeical metUuHone in 
this country vifhrmt learning to he pre- 
cisely the one needful thing to their stU' 
dents. The object is most satisfactorily 
attained. The needed boohe we hove, 
so far as your series has yet hren pub- 
lished ; and as to vkat are yei to come, 
tee have learned from what we have, if I 
mayuee thewordeofone ofyouramthors, 
quae a eumina virtute euinrnoque in- 
genio cxnf^ctnmla sunt, expectare. 
Wishing you the most abundant encour- 
agemeiU in your important enterpeue, J 
remain yowr obedient senrant, 

Chab. p. M'Iltainb. 



From William A. Duer, LL.D., 
President of Columbia Coltoga^ in 
theCity of New-York. 

From the manner in which thie under- 
taking has been so far executed, as well 
from the established character and 
reputation of Professor Anthon as a 
scholar, his experwnee at an hutrycter, 
arui the accuracy andjitdgmentf/retnouM^ 
ly evinced by him as an editor nnd com- 
mentcUor, I can entertain no doubt of the 
success of the enterprise, so far as his 
e^SoridtaboureandyotKrownekiU and 
experience as publishere are concerned ; 
and I trust that, from the increasing 
value of classical sttuiiee in tke fftima' 
tionof the public, this jwuctaue and spir- 
ited tfeet to facilitate and promote eo im- 
portant a branch of education will be 
duly appreciated and liberally rewarded. 
J remain, gentlemen, 
Ytwt eMt«ia eerwaet^ 

W. A. POBIW 
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•From Jer^mtah Day, D.D., LL.D., 
President (it Y ale College, at New- 

• • . . . J estimaie highly the tmpor- 
tanee furnishing for our schools and 
eoUetres accurate and ne.nt editions of the 
ancient Classics ; and I am much pleas- 
ed wUh tht general appearance ana typ- 
ographieal exaention of the specimens 

which you hnvr givm tJ5 It would 

be presumptuous m one so little conver- 
aatu with t/ie fair fields of elegant Utera^ 
ture to tmderlahe to pass sentence on the 
fmely-wrought productions of .sn nccom- 
plisiUd a scholar as Prrtjcssor Anthon. 
.... His works have a reputation al- 
ready toe mmU eettthUMl to need or to 
receive additional wdne from any reeom' 

mendatien toAicft Jean g iv^ 

Jereuiau DaX, 
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From the Rev. B. Ha lb, D.D., Pres- 
ident of QeneTa College, at Gene- 
va, N.Y. 

Vovr object "to furnish accu- 

rate and uniform editions of Classical 
authorst read in colleges and schools, ac- 
eompamed hu a ue^A body of commen- 
tary y mapsy" ^'C., IS a very useful one, 
and highly de^errnng of the public pat- 
ronage, and no (me, in our country t is 
more competent to the editorud fupenn- 
sion of such an undertaking than Pro- 
fessor Anthon. It is fortunate for the 
cenise of Classical learning in our ooun- 
truy that so learned and enterprising a 
emolar has been broog^ into co-opera- 
tion with publishers so enterpri.^ing. 

So far aft I haxMt examined the loorks 
above mentumed, they appear to me ex- 
oeedingiy well adapted to their end^ and 
to do credit both to the editor and the 
publishers. We have specified these ed- 
itions in the requirements for admission 
to this college. BSNJAMIlt HaLE, 

From the Rev. Joseph Pbnnit, 
D.D., President of HamilKm C<d- 
lege, at Clinton, N. Y. 

/ have pxamined with 7rAich interest 
and attention Dr. Anthonys edUious of 
Ae ancient etaeeieeeo faroopn^Uiekedby 
you. I think there can be but one Opin- 
ion as to the merit of these works, and 
the advajitage to our country of so nobie 
on enterprise, Itie not amy honoured 
by the (earning of the editor^ and the 
ability and taste of the rniblishfrs, htt 
directly and greatly benefted in the vital 
inta-est of the education of our youth. 



We possess no means of sound mental 
disdpline mid arflftwf«d tcute that can 
supersede thereUce of Greece and Rome ; 

and thvs to enrich them to the inquiring 
mind, and (o nduni than to the eye of 
our siudiuus yuuihf is a service not like- 
ly to be appreaettdao it deeerveeexcept by 
those who hdve toiled through the crowd- 
ed and careless page of former days. I 
earnestly hope that you may be encour- 
aged greatly to essteiid these laboure. 

Joseph Pxnnkt. 



From the Rev. J. M. Mjlthkws, 
D. D , Ch ancellor of the New-Yofk 

University. 

Professor Anthon has rendered an 
important service to the cause of learn- 
ing in this country by his editions of the 
various Classics ; and I am gratified to 
see that your valuable press is employed 
in furnishing tiiem to the public. 

J. M. Mathiws. 

From the Re?. D. M<Coiiai70ht, 

D.D., President of Washingtcm 
College, at Washington, Penn. 

The typographical executirm 

is correct and handsome^ the binding sub- 
stantial, the notes eopioue and valuable. 
All agree, that it is not inuch readings 
but thorough reading, vhich secures 
knovdedge ayid niakea the scholar. 7o 
this purpose your edition of the clcustiics 
is eminently adapted. If toeU employed 
by students and instructerSf they cannot 
fail to make accurate and well-instrurted 
scholars ; and must render the study of 
Claeeie onAon more intereeting and 
more profitabte than it hoe generaUy been, 
I hope that you will find extensive pat- 
ratMge^ D. M*Qonauouy. 



From the Rev. Alonso Pottek, 
D.D., of Union Coll6ge» Schenec- 
tady» N. Y. 

AoM had oceemon to exam- 
ine these editions vnth .?om€ eare^ and, it 
would be superfiiums to add, with great 
pleasure. The reputation of Professor 
Anthon for leamxng and critical skill, 
and the singular sttfce.^s udfh which he 
adapts his labours to the wants of the 
student, are too well known and too gen» 
eredly appreciated to need any reeom/» 
mendation. It is proper, however, to 
add that these volumes will be used m 
owr classes f and care held in the higheet 
esteem, Alon so Pottbi. 
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Trook the Rer. S. Cbapir, D.D., 
PiwidMit of ColmnbUn College, 
at Wiiiitegtoii,D. p. 

Prcfeator Anthm*9 editioni §f Bor- 
«Cf, Salhist, Cicero, and C<zsar are so 
txlensively known and so justly appre- 
ciatedf thai to recommend them farther 

No •ntwlo examines them^ if in any 
degree a competent judge , can fail to 
perceive that, tn respect to the object 
for w kkh ll^ wtr§ imgnfd^ lA«y art 
works of diatmgwshoi merit, and leave 
nothing to he desired ; furnishing as they 
do a text than which none probably more 
correctt and a body of notos so lummouSf 
copiouo, md eompitdmimnt ag to meet 
all the wants of the yotmg student^ while 
the acute judgment^ and profound and 
various Uamingf %ohich they everywhere 
oMU, OMMI hmt ojfM ddight md 
profU to the most advanced scholar. 
ITomtf with iMlWMUll of great respect^ 

From the Rev. Hector Humphrbyi » 
D.D.» Preaident of St John*! Col- 
loge, Aimapoliiy Md. 

7*he perfect aeomraey and w^fotm- 

ity of the Anthom Classics, with 
the copious and discrimintUing notes 
and Imrmd disquisitionM in English by 
which they are illustrcUedt ana, more 
especially, the substantial and tasteful 



who may not derive useful information 
from theeopiomo-notso w^ich tt containst 
mtd which are highly valuable for tho 
geographtrnl, historical, and other mat- 
ter they convey explanatory of the text. 
The help thus awarded will not only 
MTM iofightm thtlomim^o terdm wed 
moAt hit task a cheerful one, but both 
directly and indirectly tend to encourage 
to u better way cf rendering the Latin 
Claukot emd to eh tr io h a taote for their 
otudy. 

Although I have been able to do little 
more than turn over the pages of Pro^ 
fessor Anthonys Greek Prosody^ I have 
satisfied myself of tCt mtm, md hope 
that it may prove greatly useful by pla- 
cing in the hands of the students of Greek 
in schools and colleges^ in a very neat and 

acquainted more readily with a tubfoet 

so untvorthily ne^^lected in our country. . . 

The typographical execution and the 
/Mrper m aU these works are deeerving 
ofverjf high vraiaOf aud mttitk tkt en- 
terprinng publisher $9 fit fommtuda- 
titn of the public. 

G£88NER Harrison. 



From the Hon. D. L. Swain, Prea- 
idont oC Uio Gmt enitr of North 
Caioliiia,«tChi^IfilltN. a 

I hum euamuwd w9h 99 wmch uttenf 

tion as paramount engagements have 



manner in which they are printed and permitted, the first three volumes of the 



boundf fitting them for actual service^ 
neommMul Mm us99t otrongly to uur 
eoU^eo and aeademiee. The copies of 
many existing editions are so slightly 
put together, apparently more f or sale 
Uw/nfir uMt una 99 mounds witkulj in 
false reudiugif fist Ithould be heartily 
glad to see them superseded bjf tht Ubom 
•tq^ant and correct series. 

HbCTOB HUMrHRKTS. 

Prom OiMim HAiKiaoir, M.D., 
CiMitiiMn of the Faculty, aiid Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages in the 
University of Virginia, at Char- 
lottearille, Ya. 

Ihuve given a hasty eaammu^bm to 
Pr^usor AnJthoiCo ochool edition of 
tome of Cicero's orations, CxBsar^s Me- 
moirs of the Oallio War, and Sallust, 
and am happy to say, that for the use 
of preparatory t 'hodlt, mart ttptdaUy, 
it is, in my ojjinion, far better suited than 
any other with which I nrn acfpiainted. 
There is, indeed, noxUut of Icamere 



series of Latin Classics edited by Pro- 
fkmor ^mloii, and Aoat fslen pains to 
ascertain tht tfimimw of othert with re- 
spect to them, tn whose jxtdgment, on all 
tubjeUt conmeted with Climicai Uttra- 
twrt. t hum liMlel mora moMdtum than 
in my otm. The result ^ this eaeamina- 
tinn and inquiry has been to create a lively 
interest in the early and successful com- 
pletion of your enterprise, under the con- 
Jidtnt tupeetationthat itwiUprom alike 
creditable to tht tOttr, tht pubUthtn, 
asid tht comUrg. 

D* X*. SwAiN. 

From the Venr Rev. Wji. M'Shsr- 
RT, S. J., President of Oaorgo- 
tom CoUege, D. C. 

/ hatfe examined your editions of Cic- 
ero's Orations, Salhtst, and Ccesar, and 
consider them highly creditable to your 
prtm» Tht mtm etntain a nariety of 
information, and are WtU tuhahtfd to 
imprtm tht ttudtttt. ' 1 • 

Wm. M'Sherrt.y' 
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